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PREFACE 

Mau^ana Abul Kalam A^ad became Minister ibr '• 
Education in the Government of Itidia in January' 
1947. In May 1952, Ite also assumed ^Karge of the 
Ministry of Natural Resources and Sdent^ Research. 
Many major decisions on problems of education and 
scientific research had to be taken during 
The present volume is a selection of speeches deli¬ 
vered by him on the various problems as they arose 
from time to time. 

These speeches have been arranged chronologi¬ 
cally with a view to giving the reader a historical 
perspeedve of the educational developments in India 
after independence. 
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EDUCATION AND NATIONAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 


Ic ia universally recognised today that a system of oational 
education is one of the fundamental which facea any 

government. Not only is the existing condition of society 
determined by the quality of individuals composing it but its 
future as well. Nothing has a more important bearing on the 
quality of the individual than the type of education imparted. 
A truly liberal and humanitarian educadon may transform the 
outlook of the people and set it on the path of progress and 
prosperity, while an ill-conceived or imsdendfic system might 
destroy all the hopes which have been cherished by generations 
of pioneers in the came of national freedom. 

India is today on the threshold of f^edom. It is therefore 
imperative that we survey the prevalent systems of education in 
order to find out how far they meet our national requirements. 
There can be no denying that the existing system of education 
was shaped by non-nationals in non-national interests. Macaulay 
is pnmAriiy responsible for our exisdeg educational methods 
and ideals. He never concealed the fact that his chief aim was 
to create in India men who in training, outlook aod loyaldes 
would be devoted to the interests of Great Britain. Nevertheless, 
the great services which the existing system of education has 
rendered to the Indian people need not be denied. It opened to 
them a new world of science and modem technology. It incul¬ 
cated a progressive spirit and brought Indian educational 
standards in line with the standards obtaining elsewhere. It has 
led to a re-awakening of the nadona! spirit aod a growth of 
modem and prt^ressive outlook in all affiuis of the world. There 
is equally no denying that this system has led to the creation of a 
imail intelligentsia separated fiom the mass of the Indian people. 
It has also at dmes tended to divorce the educated class fiom die 
currents of India’s traditional life. Da 2 :jed by the achievements 
of die West, it has at times encouraged assendency to disown or 
__ ^ 
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look down i^pon our nadoxial heritage. It has also tended to 
encourage fisaiparoua tendencies. The greatest charge against 
the present system of education is Chat it has not led to the deve¬ 
lopment of a national mind. 

Macaulay's contempt for oriental studies is well known. 
History has not justi£ed the sweeping condemnation which 
Macaulay extended to them. Nor can history justify the method 
which Macaulay adopted for the promulgation of learning in this 
land. Macaulay's contention that Sanskrit and Persian were 
unsulted to he the medium of instruction in India Is no doubt 
correct^ but English could serve the purpose no better. It is true 
that the different Indian Provincial languages were not at the 
time sufficiently developed to serve as the medium of Instruction 
but there can be no d^bt that a National Government would 
have taken these languages in hand and gradually developed 
them to serve the purpose. In any case, the Indian languages 
today have attained a development where they can serve as the 
medium eff instruction up to the highest stage. The experiment 
of imparting instruction in (he mother tongue up to the matxicu* 
lation standard has already been tried with success and the time 
has come when the process must be extended further and all 
education in the land made accessible to the people in their own 
language. 

All such development, however, presupposes a sound system 
of basic education. If the foundations have not been truly and 
firmly laid, no abiding superstruciure can be built. The whole 
edifice of education and culture ultimately rests upon the teaching 
is^rted in the early stages, In India this has been uoibrtu' 
nately neglected in a way which cannot be too strongly con¬ 
demned. Education has ohen been left in the charge of persons 
who do not possess the qualifications for it. Nor can 

they be blamed, for Che profession of teachii^ has been debased 
against the beat traditkns of the land. In the past the status of 
the teacher in Indian society was an exalted one. He might not 
have been wealthy but his comparative poverty was compensated 
by the need of respect and prestige which the profession of teach¬ 
ing carried with it Today unfortunately all tills has changed, 
and the teacher, opecIaLly in primary stages, is conridered as 
hardly better than an inferior servant. Any programme for 
reconstruction of education must therefore place in the fbre&ont 
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the of improving the status and condidon of teachers, and I 
am confident that the new National Government of India will 
recognise this as one of its first and foremost tasks. 

It is not necessary Co go into the details of the scheme for 
leorganisacion of basic education as that has already been 
sufficiently discussed in the press and on the platibrm. It will 
suffice to say that the basic scheme of education will go a long 
way towards meeting some of the points indicated abovc.^ This 
report popularly known as the Sargent Report not only ensures 
an improvement in the status of teachers in all stages but also 
lays down the criteria along which education for cldaenshxp 
shotild proceed. The emphasis on the development of education 
through the mother tongue has also been sufficiently recognised 
^ in that scheme. It is a macterjffir pleasure that the Provinces are 
making arrangements for giving immediate effect to the scheme 
and have requested co-operation from the Centre. The Educa¬ 
tional Adviser has received invitations from most of the Provinces 
and is shortly going out on tour. I propose to call a conference 
of Provincial Ministers and representatives of universities in order 
to plan ou^ a comprehensive programme of work. 

One question on which the report has not come to any definite 
conclusion is that of religious instruction in schools. I Joiow that 
there is a sharp difierence of opinion among e xperts on th?* 
question. Two committees appointed by the Central Advisory 
Board of Education have submitted contrary rq>orts. In th^' 
past a majority of educationists placed the emphasis on purely 
secular education. This was true of Great Britain and m Russia, 
after the Soviet Revolution, there was a positive anti*religious 
temper in educational policy. Those who hold a difierent view 
emphasise that experience tends to prove the fiitihty of education 
fiom which religion has been divorced. Toda>f in Great Britain 
a system of education has been evolved under the supervision of 
die Sute. It is reported that Russia also has in the recent part 
recognised the value of religious instruction and takoi steps to 
that effect. 

The Government will have to give proper weight to both these 
points of view and come to a decirioi^ on the question. One 
thing, which, however, has to be xememhered, is that in India 
the emphasis on religion has been and a greater than in other 
countries. Not only the past traditions of India but also the 
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present temper of the people tend to emphasise the importance 
of religious iostruction. If the Government decide that religious 
instnic^on? should be included in education, it seems imperative 
that the religious instruction offered should be of the best type. 
The religious instruction often imparted in India in private 
instieu^ns is of a kind which instead of broadening the outlook 
and inculcating a spirit of toleration and goodwill to all men 
produces exactly the opposite results. It is likel^J that under 
State supervinon even denominational teaching can be imported 
in a more liberal spirit than under private control. The aim of 
all religious teachii^ should be to make men more tolerant and 
broadminded and it is my opinion that this can be more effec¬ 
tively done if the State takes charge of the question than if it is; 
left to private iniriative. I will indicate the decision of the 
Government on this question at an early date. 

Another point on which I want to express my opinion is in 
respect of the cducatiotial activities of missionary soaedes. 
Friends from England have sent me cutdngs from papers in which 
this question has been raised. There is no doubt that missionary 
sodeties have pUyed a v«y important part in the dissamnadon 
of modem education and the development of the modem outlook. 
This is true not only of India but of other countries of ihe East as 
well. I can speak with personal knowledge of the Middle East 
countries. Before 1907 the only institudon imparting modem 
higher educaden in Turkey was Robert College run by the 
American Mission and its contribution to the awakening of 
Turkey can never be forgotten. Modem education in Syria 
was lately the work of toissionaries who founded three coU^es 
in Beirut of which the most famous was the American hGssionary 
Collie (AI Kulliatus-Suria). Higher education in Iraq is 
rixnilaily indebted c<3‘KuUiya Q^idais Yusuf*, Le., St. Joseph's 
Clollcge. The same story is repeated in Egypt. It is true that 
Mohammad Ali the Great founded in the first quarter of the I9ih 
century oveneas scholanhips for Europe under the name of 
Tisaliar* but most of the important personalities in Egyptian 
renaissance are products of the Missionary College of Beirut 
The well-known modem Arabic audior, George Zaidan, whosel 
BiiUtry of hiamc CimUsaiim has been translated into English by 
Nicholson, was a student of the Misrionary College of Beirut 
The Sarroof Brothers, well-known editors of ‘Al Muqartam’ and 
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'Al Mot^tataf’ also received their educadon and their iiupiradon 
of service from the same missionaiy college. 

These Esissicoary sodedes helped not only in the spread of 
modem education but, what is more, contributed greatly to the 
development of Indigenous languages. They were also in many 
cases the pioneers in oriental research and scholarship. Vondyke 
came as an American missionary to Beirut when he was only 18 
and devoted himself to the development of modem edueadon in 
Syria. The SdentlBc series which he published under the name 
of‘An Naqsh FII Hajar* is one of the best sdcntific works in Arabic 
of the 20th century. Perhaps the best modem book on Astro* 
nomy in Arabic is his work entitled ‘Al Hai-at.* I do not want 
to dilate here on the services they have rendered in China, Japan 
and other South>East Asian countries. 

Kew education in India also began with the work of the mis* 
denary societies. The East lodia Company had at first been in 
&vour of oriental education and it was through the efforts of the 
Serampore Mission that the foundations of European Education 
in India were laid. Since that time missionary sociedes have 
kept up their educational work and brought learning to milliona 
who, but for their help, would have remained immersed in 
illiteracy and ignorance. 

Their work in the development of Indian languages has also 
been of the greatest value. One of the first sUndard works in 
Urdu prose is a translation of the Bible that they completed in 
the beginning of the 19th century. Urdu has made tremendous 
strides in the last 130 years and yet this early translation of the 
Bible remains a standard of Urdu prose. 

With such valuable examples of the work done by the mls- 
sioDaries in the past, there is no reason why their work on the 
sajse humanitarian lines should not receive equal appreciation 
in the future. It is only in respect of one problem that difficuldes 
arise at times. This Is on the vexed (question of conversions and 
especially conversions fn ma:». World opinion has undergone 
great changes on the question and responsible missionaries have 
themselves come to recc^tuse that mass convernons are in reality 
DO conversion at all. Christ himself emphasised the baptism of 
the spirit rather than formal baptism by water, and missionaries 
would be true to the spirit of (Strist if they preached His messag:e 
of humanity instead of attempting to convert people to the dogma 
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of & Chinch. If all missioQa 2 y sodetjes adopt thii enlightened 
outlook, there is no reason why independent India should in any 
way hesitate to accept the services which it is theirs to offer. 

I would like to say a few words about another problem, The 
Deputy Educational Adviser (ResettlctDcat) informs me that 
during the war two million soldiers were made literate by the 
Army through the use of the Roman script. Experience showed 
that they could acquire a working knowledge of Hindustani in 
three to rix mor.Cbs* time. I am told that this would have been 
impossible to achieve if the Devanagri or the Urdu script had 
been used. Roman has thus solved the problem of finding alter¬ 
native scripts for men of different provinces. If these men who 
have been made literate during their service in the Army axe not 
to lapse into illiteracy, we must provide them with suitable litera¬ 
ture iu Roman Hindustani. There is a great demand for such 
literature and the Department is considering how to meet this 
demand. 

It is desirable Chat every Indian should learn both Devanagri 
and Urdu scripts. This will, however, take time and till this is 
achieved, it would be worth considering whether the use of 
Roman as a supplementary script, in addition to Devanagri and 
Urdu, in central educational publications may not be a tem¬ 
porary expedient. There are millions of Bengalees, Madrasis, 
Oriyas, Assamese and men speaking other languages who can 
understand Hindustani and pick It up quickly but find an impedi¬ 
ment in their progress because of the script. This, however, is a 
qumtlon which ought to be considered by educationists all over 
the land. 

1 >rill now indicate some of the main items which may be taken 
up in the near future : 

1. The time has come for setting up a National Museum 
where the finest representations of Indian philosophy, literature 
and art may be pr^erved. The first step in this direction will be 
the setting up of a National Cultural Trust as proposed recently 
by the Central Advisory Board of Education. 

2. Tliere should be provision for fundamental research work, 
and for this, definite sums should be allocated every year. It is 
obvious that there can be no advance in either industry or techno¬ 
logy without fundamental research work. The scope of such 
research should, however, be extended and cover not only the 
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scientific subjects but also the humaoiiies including philosophy^ 
the social scicdces, anthropology; etc. The Ck>-ordination 
Committee of the Cabinet has approved, in principle, of a grant 
of Rs. 75,00,000 for fundamental research work in the next five 
yean. 

3. (d) There is also a proposal for the appointment of a coin> 
mittee to prepare a Guide for Teachers for the new scheme of 
education- While the Central Government do not wish to im¬ 
pose unifonnity but to leave the greatest possible margin of he^ 
dom to the Provinces, there should be some indication of the 
general lines on which this education is to be imparted. 

(^) The question of preparing some kind of a generalised curri¬ 
culum may also be considered. Any fixed curriculum has the 
tendency of imposing rigid unifonoity and therefore the prepara¬ 
tion of this curriculum should be undertaken vnth the greatest 
possible care. 

4. The Government of India are considering the question of 
making grants to educational experimental institutions without 
waiting to verify the results of such experiments. There are not 
many institutions of this kind and most of them have been unable 
to give thrir best as financial difficulties have hampered them 
from the very outset. It is not suggested that the Govemmeot of 
India should be lavish or careless in making grants but wherever 
genuine efforts of this kind are in evideDce,/fChe Govermnent 
should come to the help of the institution at the initial stages so 
that lack of funds may not hinder the institutions from carrying 
out t hd r experiments. Two institutions of this type which have 
recently received Government help are the Jamia Milia Univer¬ 
sity, Delhi, and Santiniketan in Bmgal. It is, however, obviously 
impossible to mention all such institutions. 

5. Another field which requires immediate attention is the 
development of yt^a eologcal studies in India. We have as. yet 
no complet^istory of India and it will have to be reconstructed 
from the monuments and other archaeological remains which are 
scattered all over the land. 

6. EHsraeli very r^htly recognised that a democracy has no 
future unless it educates its masses. In India, the problem arises 
with even greater intenrity. The problem of mass education 
here is of vast proportions and will require time for its solution. 
It cannot, however, wait and modem science has placed in our 
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hands effective instruments in'the form of broadcasting and the 
film. I am considering schemes by which they may be utilised to 
the fullest extent for broadening the mind of the masses and open¬ 
ing up a new world of knowledge to them. 

I will conclude by sttessing once again the imperative necessity 
of reforming and expanding our system of education. Education 
should have the highest priority in our national budget and 
should take its place immediately after food and clothing. In 
^t, a proper system of education is necessary in order to tackle 
satisfactorily even tliese problems. I have every hope that we 
shall be able to make up our leeway by a determined and con¬ 
certed effort and place education in India on a par with education 
in other civilised countries of the world. 



TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


India which ha5 taken its place in the comity of free nations of 
the world has to roaich forward in every field of her national life 
with alacrity, but you will agree that none of these fields is as 
important as the educational field. At present, the percentage 
of literacy in India is only 14 7, that is> out of every hundred 
nearly 85 persons are totally illiterate. Not counting the popu¬ 
lation of the provinces which have ceded from the Indian Union, 
the remaining population, according to the last census, is in 
the n^hbourhood of 24,02,54,500. Of these, 2,93,72,000 are 

school-going children—between the ago of six and eleven. 
These statistics show that even if we ignore persons above the 
age of eleven we have still to make immediate arrangements for 
the education of about 3 croro of school-going children between 
the of sue and eleven. 

I am sure you will agree with me that this state of affairs is 
most deplorable and no civilised Government can tolerate it If 
we are unable to make atrangements for the priraary education 
of about 30 millions of our children, all otir nation building 
schemes will, fa£U>, become valueless. Ihe only way out 
therefore is to try and lift millions of these children from the 
depths of neglect and ignorance immediately. 

The question is how best to solve this problem. The greatest 
hurdle facing us is the lack of trained teachers. Suppose, we 
take three teachers per 100 children, we will require a minimum 
of 9 lakhs of trained teachers for 30 million school-going children. 
If we want to break this vicious circle, we should not postpone 
our educational Khemes simply because there are not sufficient 
trained teachers. Rather we should mobilise as teachers all the 
educated persons available, and at the same time carry on die 
trying of teachers with the greatest possible speed, so that 
trained teachers can be made available in sufficient numbers in 
the shortest posuble time. 

The former Govemmeot of India had set up a Central Adidsory 
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BMird of Education which the present Government has conti¬ 
nued. This Board had in the year 1944 submitted a detailed 
report on the post-war educational development, One of the 
basic reconanendadons in this Report was the establishment of 
new training institutions for teachers both by the Central and the 
Provincial Governments. Accordingly, all the Provincial Go¬ 
vernments as well as the Central Government while formulating 
their five-year post-war programme had this recommendation in 
view. A number of such training institutions have already been 
opened and are still bdng opened in the various parts of the 
country. 

Tho educational plan of the Central Government included a 
proposal to establish a Geutral Institute of Education located at 
Delhi. In 1945, the details of this scheme were finalised and 
Rs. 18,00,000 for its buildings and Rs. 2,45,000 for equipment, 
etc,, were set aside. It was proposed that the building of the 
Institute should provide class-room accommodation for 300 
students of both sexes and hostel accommodation for 150 students. 
It was also dedded to have the Institute within the University 
grounds and regard it as a Faculty of Education d* the Delhi 
University. It is estimated that when the scheme is in full opera¬ 
tion, its annual recurring expenditure will be in the ndghbour- 
hood of Rs, 2 lakh. This sum has been sanctioned by the 
Government, 

It was decided in 1945 that this scheme should start from 
194 g. 47 , It could not be taken in hand and a foil year was 
thus wasted. The building programme was held up owir^ to 
the non-avallabiUty of buildup materials. This year, however, 
it was decided to start the Institution in a rented building. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the house in which we are at present assembled, was 
acquired in July last; but we could not proceed with this work 
earlier owing to the recent unfortunate disturbances in DelhL 
However, I am now happy that we have surmounted alt our 
difficulties and that today this Institute is being opened by Your 
Excellency. 

The teachers trained at this Institute will naturally be em¬ 
ployed in the teaching institutioos in the Centrally Administered 
Areas. But while gauging the real importance of the Institute, 
we should not give undue importance to this aspect of the Insti¬ 
tute. 'Die function of the Institute is something greater thsm 
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this. It will tum out ttachcrs who will b« 'model teachers* for 
provinces hut over above all this, thU Institute will be a 
research centre for solving new educational problems of the 
country and will be a beacon light for the training institutions of 
the country. The problems facing the Institute will be : how to 
correlate the different systems of basic education; how to reform 
the present system of examinations; and how to mould the pri¬ 
mary education of a child so that he is given foil opportunity to 
develop his individuality and also to equip himself to keep abreast 
of worid affairs. This and similar other problems will come 
before the Institute and it will have to find ways and means of 
solving them. 

We have had to start this Institute in a building which is 
hardly suitable for it but there was no alternative owing to the 
acute shortage of suitable houses. This house, as Your Excel¬ 
lency can sec for yourself, is not big enough for our requirements 
even with the two tents which we have had to pitch to supplement 
tM< accommodation. Because of this limited accommodauon, 
our work and progress will necessarily be greatly hampered and 
retricted. We have every hope, however, that these difficultiea 
will not hamper our progress for long and that soon this Institute 
will blosom forth and take its r^tful place. 

Your Excellency, we are fully aware of the keen interot which 
you have evinced in the social and educational activities of this 
country. We are deeply grateful to you for the seal, the prompt* 
ness and the personal interest which you have shown in dealing 
with the relii of the unfortunate and afflicted people from the 
Punjab. To show our appreciation it wsis only natural that I 
should have asked you to perform the opening ceremony of this 
Institute. I am thankful to you for your kindness in accepting 
my invitation. I will now request Your Excellency to perfoim 
the ceremony of opening the Central Institute of Education, 
Delhi. By pressing the electric button you will open the doors of 
the Institute. May the gates of darkness and ignorance which 
have prevented light from reaching the millions of my country* 
men be thrown open very soon in the same maimer, 


EDUCATION AND INDEPENDENCE 


Last year the Chancellor of your University invited me to come 
here and deliver the Convocation Address. Your able Vice- 
Chancellor too pressed roc for it. I would have certainly agreed 
to your request but my ill health stood in my way and ! had to 
beg leave to be excused. But this year again when I was ap¬ 
proached I could not venture to offer an excuse. Now I am here, 
and thank you for the opportunity you have given me to place my 
views before you. 

Perhaps this is the first in the hu«>ry of the Indian univer¬ 
sities when English is bong replaced by an Indian language for 
delivering a Convocation Address. I do not know what your 
reactions would be to my speaking in Hindustani. Do you think 
it is necessary for roe to offer an apology for breaking with the 
past ? No doubt it is a departure from the old established prac¬ 
tice and whenever a tradition is given up it is customary to offer 
an excuse. But I do not think you require an explanation foom 
me. Whatever I am doing is no douht an innovation, but 1 may 
be permitted to say that it is neither improper nor inopportune. 
Therefore, there is no need for an apology. Standing as I do 
before an audience entirely composed of Indians and within the 
precincts of an Indian university what could be more natural for 
roe than to speak in an Indian lai^uage ? Indeed, if an apology 
was needed, it was only for the adoption of a language forced upon 
us by the course of historical events. Even in our own country we 
were made to give up our own languages and adopt the language 
of a foreign country. Today we find ourselves in the unenvi<ti)le 
predicament of offering explanations. The rest of the world 
naturally wants to know why we are without a national language 
in spite of our independence. How is it that this unnatural state 
of a&in has come to exist that we have no Indian language for 
nannij^ our government and our education ? 

Now the question arise how this unnatural state of affairs came 
to pass. There can be only one answer to this question. Our 
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educational system was not introduced by us. It was founded 
and controlled by foreigners. Whatever they decided to teach 
us was right, but their method of imparting education was 
wrong. 

It is already known to you that during the regime of the East 
India Company when the question of introdudng Western edu¬ 
cation in India first arose, the British offiriab were divided. One 
group was of the opinion that the old indigenous system of edu¬ 
cation should be encouraged whUe the second group was in fovour 
of Western education. Ultimately, it so happened that the second 
group had its way. The famous Minute of Lord Macaulay bears 
upon this controveray- So far as this Minute deals with the 
inlroducdon of Western ieamiag, it was correct and we have 
nothing to say against it. But the method of teaching adopted 
by them was entirely unsulted to the life and needs of our country¬ 
men- No Indian language but English which was foreign to us 
was made the medium of instruction. The result was that 
modem education in India began to be imparted in an un-Indian 
way. The Indians had to shape their minds in ardfidai and not 
in natural moulds. Not only they had to diange their language 
but also their minds. Their whole approach to diff^eat bran- 
eh» of learning was through the medium of a foreign tongue. 
Now it became necessary for every Indian child to shape an arti¬ 
ficial mind and to tackle every aspect of learning &om an un¬ 
natural angle of rision. He could not enter the sacred precincts 
of learning with a natural mind. 

His whole energy which should have been entirely devoted to 
learning is now divided, and he is forced to spend a great part of 
it in learning and mastering a fore^ language. 

Another great barm that accrued from it was that the develop¬ 
ment of our languages was impeded. If the Indian languages 
had been made the media of instruction a hundred fifty yearn 
ago they would have come in line with the progresrive languages 
of the world. 

Supposing this educational rcvoludon had been brou^t about 
by onr own hands, we should have certainly done what other 
countries of Asia and the East did in the nineteenth century. 
Egypt, Syria, TuAcy, Persia, China and Japan all felt the need 
of ha^g western ^ucatlon. They established schools ^ and 
colleges for modem learning, but none of them had the experience 
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of undergoing the artifidality of giving up their own language and 
receiving education through the medium of a foreign lang:uage. 

It cannot be denied that the condidoos prevailing in India were 
certainly different ffom those of other eastern countries and it was 
not easy to decide which language of the country should be the 
medium of instructioii. At that dme three classical laog;uage8, 
Persian, Arabic and Sanskrit were taught m India- They were 
capable of becoming the media for western education but none of 
them could become the medium of inscuctlon in India. Sanskrit 
was not a spoken language and its teaching was confined only to 
a (ew. Arabic too was in the same category so far as India was 
concerned. It was known only to a limited number of scholars. 
Peraian, no doubt, was generally studied and was the official 
language of the country Ibr about 600 years. But that too was 
not an Indian language. No Indian could speak Peiwan with¬ 
out learning it in the first instance. Evidently, only those lan- 
gu^[tt could be adopted as the media of instruction which were 
spoken in the various parts of India. But all these languages had 
not fully developed, and they were not so refined or polis h ed that 
they could serve the purpose of higher education. Under the 
circumstances they were brushed aside. Fenian was disposed of 
simply by saying that it v.rould not do for India. Thus ended the 
whole controversy. 

But it may be remarked here that the difficulties which India 
had to &ce in the matter of language'also presented themselves to 
some of the other Asian countries. Indeed, Egypt, China and 
Persia had their own classical languages. But Turkey and Japan 
were linguistically more or less in the same position as the Indian i 
languages were in the nineteenth century. Thmr whole literary 
wealth was only poetical, but they had little prose literature. 
Still, India they did not adopt a ibreign language for pur» 
poses of education, l^ey made their own langu^es the media 
of mstruction and the result is before the world. Today in all 
the universities of Turkey and Japan education is imparted 
tiirough the language of the country. There is no field in any 
branch of learning where their national languages are not 
advancing. 

Had the educational policy of India been in the bands of 
lodians they would have adopted the same course as was done by 
Turkey and Japan.'. India today In that case would not have had 
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to face a silualioD when I have to think of maHng excuse* for 
delivering an address in our own language. 

But friends, there arc always two ^des to a picture in this pic¬ 
torial world of ours. Whatever I have said up to now is one 
aspect of it. Justice demands that we should examine the other 
side of the medal as well. 

Howsoever wrongly the English language made it* way into 
our life, the feet remain* that it has influenced our mental and 
educational outlook for the past one himdred and fifty years. 
This state of afeirs though harmful in some ways has also bene¬ 
fited us in many ways. We have to acknowledge it without 
leaervadons. The greatest advantage that we gained from the 
adoption of English was that many of the obstacles were aulo- 
madcaliy.removed from our newly bom national life. It has led 
to the uniflearion of the whole of the country. All the dlffsreot 
parts of the country were brought together in spite of distances 
and diBerent languages. In this respect it can be said that 
English has played the same part in cementing and uniting India 
as did Persian in Moghul times. Our country i* a sub-coDtinent 
and every part has its separate entity. But the English language 
has been reponsible for creating a bond of mental fellowship 
among all educated Indians from Kashmir to Cape Comorin. It 
is a connecting link between all the Provincial Governments, 
universities, L^islative AssembHe, public platforms and national 
organisation*. It was this state of afeirs that led to the birth of 
the Indian National Congres* in] 1885 which created political 
awakening and gave a new national life to the country- 

Then we have been benefited in another direction also. 
Through English India cultivated direct intellectual relationship 
with Europe America. Her voice reached the outer world 
without any mtcrmediaiy. I do not feel the slightest hesitation 
in saying ihatjlndia’s position and recognition in the iniematio* 
pal world arc greatly due to our having i^oucse to the English 
language both written and spoken. 

iGiyway whatever opinion we may hold about English, wo find 
it influencing all aspects of our national life. Now a basic prob¬ 
lem confronts u*. What is to be our attitude in futurejtowaids 
English ? As the Ministry of Education in the Government of 
India has been entrusted to me, naturally you will want to know 
my views on education and language. I have given ample 
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txpnssion to my ideas before but I will utilise this occa^on and 
invite your attention to an important aspect of this question. 

OnejtiiiDg is quite clar and definite, and I have no doubt that 
any Indian wiU dis^ree with me. The position that English 
occupies today in our educational and official life cannot be sus¬ 
tained in fiiturc- It is but essential that Indian languages should 
find their Icgitanate position. But we have to decide after mature 
deliberation how*3to bring about this chaojfc. Obviously there 
are two course open to us- Wc may either take an immediate 
and sudden step or we may proceed gradually measuring our way 
and considering the pice and cons ofourstqw, I wish to make it 
quiU plain to you that after having considered all the aspect* of 
the question I have come to the conclusion that it is the second 
alternative alone that can suit us. If we are precipitous and take 
hasty steps without due contideration, we may endanger our 
national ftbric. 

Surely you cannot be unaware of the fact that no Indian would 
be more amtious than myself to se^that Indian languages should 
replace English. You are also aware of the fact that I am not 
indebted m English college cr school. As a student I was not 
even for a day in any college or school. I was brou^^t up In a 
family where the old traditions of I n dian learning and culture 
prevailed I and there could not be the sl^hteat trace of English 
education. Whatever education I received as a student was 
Arabic and Persian and was imparted in the old style. I came 
to leam English much later by i^-study only. From this it will 
be clear to you that my educatfonal connection with English ii not 
otiht «ami> cy|»e as yours. You need not therefore suspect that I 
erm jj) any way influenced in my opinion by my English education. 
I can bold to say that my opinion is perfoctiy unbiased. I 
am not one of those who are the products of English type of uni- 
veitities. I am entirely disconfiected|wiih them and as such can 
take a detached point of view and imdenUnd your needs and 
requirements. 

1 find that from various parts of the country voices have been 
rdsed that we should at once banish English from our govern¬ 
ment offices. In some provinces decisions have been taken to 
the effect that from tiid)New Year the Government Gazette will 
ootbepubhsbed in Edglish. I have not the slightest doubt that 
this kind of precipitancy will retard the government machinoy. 
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It is correct and essential to install provincial language in place 
of English. But howsoever essential and desirable a ms, y 
any hurried step, instead of helping us, may prove hamiful. 
Even a good thing, if done in haste, may stand in our way. 

Suppose you decide today in your province that after six 
months in ail government offices English will be discarded. Just 
imagine what will come to pass in that case, Today English is 

serving the purpose of an inter-pro vinciallanguage. The Central 

Covernmerrt is being run with the help of English. What lan¬ 
guage is going to uke the place of English ? What will be the 
connecting link between Bengal and Madras ? How will Assam 
and Bombay communicate with each other ? How will the 
Central Govenunent correspond with the provinces ? You will 
naturally say we shall have a common language instead of 
English. But I put to you where is that language as yet ? Will 
that langua^ suddenly r^ltce English ? Ample time will be 
required for an Indian language to develop so as to become a 
vehicle of thought among'all the peoples of India and serve as the 
official language of the country. If you suddenly displace a 
language which is holding its own for the past one hundred and 
lifly years and install in its place a language which needs some 
time to develop, you will not be^able to solve the problon of lan¬ 
guage. On the other hand, you will create chaos and confusion 
in all your af&irs. 

We should remember that so long as the British were the rulen 
in India there was the danger that we might be swept away by all 
those infuences which wcrqjthe direct outcome of Britu^ rule. 
Now that we are a free nation, that danger is past But then 
again there Is the danger of going to the other extreme. We may 
become anti-everything that is English. I may warn you against 
this new danger. If you are notion your guard it may again 
thwart your national aspirations.' 

We have yet to evolve our national life. It can be perfected 
only when our languages come to occupy their natural posidoa. 
We should first make a well thought out plan and proceed step 
by step. 

After carefully conudering all th^ implications of this question 
1 have come to the conclusion that the problau of language has 
two aspect»-^ne concerns government offices and the other 
«ducation. 
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For goventtncnt offices we should chalk out a prt^rsimmc on 
the Ibllowisg lines : 

(1) The Central Government and the Provincial Govem- 
ments should decide that in all government offices in future an 
Indian language wiU be used side by side with English. But 
in so far as English is the official language, the siatus ^ will be 
preserved for five yean. 

(2) During these five years the Indian language will have to 
be so developed asho adapt itself to the official language. Its 
use may be encouraged gradually so that in the sixth year it 
may completely replace English. 

In other words in the next five years there will be two official 
languages-^ne Indian language and the other English. In 
the sixth year only one language will be left. Englbh will 
naturally lose io place except in some spe^l departments. 

So far as education is concerned, the following should be 
the programme : 

(1) We should decide that the medium of instruction 
throu^iout will be the r^ional language. 

(2) So far as elemeRtary and secondary education iaWn* 
cemed there is no obstacle in our way. But we have to make 
provision for higher education. We have to make a start 
straightaway. Here, too, we shall have to fbe a time-limit of 
five years. In this period we have to so advance that in the 
uxth year all branches of higher education should be handled 
through our own r^oal langu^es. 

(3) By making the Indian languages the media of instruc* 
tioQ it should not be understood that there will be no room Id^ 
fer English in our educational system. In order to keep our¬ 
selves in direct touch widi the achievements of Europe and 
America a large section of our people will have to depend on 
English. English at present occupies an honoured place in 
the curricula of studies in Asia and the East It is serving a 
useful purpose in creating contacts for us with fordgn countries. 
We have connections' with ^countries such as China, Japan, 
Indonesia, Burma, Ceylon, Egypt, Mesopotamia, Syria, 
Perria, Turkey only through English. English is an inter¬ 
national language today. It is in our interest that we should 
make the best use of our knowledge of English and continue its 
study in our educational institutions. But it goes without 
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saying that with the adoption of an Indian language it can be 
given the place of an important second language. English 
will be one of the special subjects for post-graduate studies. 

As the problem of language and education is equally important 
for all the provinces, the best method for its consideration will be 
for the representatives of provinces to assemble together and 
deliberate on it. The Central Government will help them as 
much as it can. It was one of the objects for which an Educa* 
donai Conference was to be called by the Government of India 
in July 1947 but it had to be postponed on account of the political 
condidoiu prevailing then. Now it has been decided to hold it in 
January 1940. It is hoped that we will fully consider this prob¬ 
lem on that occasion. 

In; this connection there is another thing to which I shall invite 
your attentioo, Man is always inclined to go to extremes in 
realms of thought and action. It is very seldom that he steers a 
middle coune, and it is where he stumbla. He is like the watch 
of which the regulator has gone wrong. It goes either too fast 
or too slow. It never keeps right time. It is not many years 
when our educated young men had lost themselves in imitating 
the English, in their language, dress, manners, etc. They were 
not mindful of their own heritage. Some of than felt ashamed 
to talk to their own countrymen in their lang;uage. They were 
ever ready to quote Shakespeare, hfilion, Goethe and Words¬ 
worth but they felt no love for Valmiki, Kalidasa, Khusro or 
Anis. Then there came a time when under the leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi the national movement took a new turn and 
the craze for imitating the British began to wane. But now 1 
notice that a number of my countrymen are on the verge of 
making another mistake. Previously they were on one brink of 
the precipice and now they want to jump over to the other ex¬ 
treme. By Indian nationalism it is now meant that we should 
forget the English language and literature and that we should 
have nothing to do with Milton or Shakespeare^ From certain 
quarters 1 bear that in order to be true nationalists we should 
have no tinge of modem <tiviIisation in us. I believe there is 
nobody here who holds these views. But if there is any I must 
remind him that just as the prestious position was wrong, 
latter position will also be In the category. In the ine&c^ 
able words of the Buddha via media is the only tangible reality. 
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Just as it waa not proper lor you to loae yourself in the slawh love 
of w«lem dvilisation or literature to the extent that you might 
forget the grand and pmud civilisation of your ovm country, 
gii^larly it would be wrong to, put yourself in a cage so that no 
ray of the light of western learning and civilisation may enter it. 
Do not forget that you can all your worldly possessions within 
nadonal and geographical limits but no seal can be put on learn* 
ing and civilisation. They arc outside the pale of boundarie*, 
and sealsiare of no avail there. For them there are no territorial 
Limits. They are above nationalities. They are free from the 
stains of race, colour or factions. They might have originated in 
any part of the world but they are now the common hOTtagc of 
mankind and are the joint property of all countries and [nations. 
No doubt Shakespeare was bom in England but the Immortal 
works of Shakespeare are for all countries. Even if England wants 
it she cannot keep Shakespeare to heiself. Do you think that the 
dramas of Kalidaa were Indian nationals just as Kalidas 
was ? Do you think no foreigner has a claim on them ? 

Friends, in tbe( a dvancement of nations there is no greater 
hindrance than narrow-mindedness. It is our duty to keep our¬ 
selves free from this disease an this new era of independence 
which has just begun. There Is no other disease so dangerous for 
the healthy growth of national life. It makes its appeannee In 
every field o^chov^ht and action. Like an actor it masquerades 
in disguise. In the domain of religion it appears in the form of 
blind faith and wants to deceive us in the name of orthodoxy. 
In polices it wants to overpower us in the guise of nationalism. 
In learning and culture it mfW an appeal to us io the|name of 
our nation and country. It behoves us not to be taken in by 
these fictitious names. We must remember that the root cause 
of all this is nothing but narrow-mindedness. 

We have to keep in mind that the nadonalism propagated in 
the nmeteenth century Europe is all shattered and the world is 
rick ofjtbe bounds of narrow nationalism. It is anxious to break 
those "shackles. Instead of amall cooped up nationalitiea the 
world wants to build supemationallsm. Obviously there is no 
room for nairow-nundedness in this modem ^e. We shall find 
a secure place In the comity of nations only if we are inteniationa]- 
minded and tolerant. 

It is possible tha^ other nations may have to learn new lessons 
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for broadenif^ their outlook and ior culdvating a spirit of 
toleranoe. But so far as India is conctmod we gay wSth 
pride and glory chat it is the main trait of our ancient civilisation, 
and that we have been steeped in it for thousands of yean. In 
other countries differencesjof tboi^ht and action led Co mutual 
war&re and bloodshed but m India they were resolved in a spirit 
of compromise and toleration. Here every kind of faith, every 
kind of culture, every mode of living was allowed to flourish and 
£nd its own salvation. 

From the dawn of history Indian mind has been comprehen¬ 
sive, and tolerant of every kind of thought. It admitted every 
kind of faith and accommodated all shades of opinioQ. It was 
ready to offer hospitality to every new-comer. Mew caravans of 
various peoples and cultures arrived here and found their rearing 
places. Its orbit of social life was not shut on any creed or 
religion. The h^hest school of Vedaniism flourished side by 
side unth the agnosticism and atheism. Today the world is 
wonderstruck at the vast all-comprehensive nature of Indian 
philosophy. There is no school of philosophical thought which 
is not found here. What we actually do not find is the clash of 
opinions or the breaking of heads merely because of the differences 
of opinion. This is the one grand feature of ancient Indian 
culture which has been recognised by a great many thinkers 
of the modem world. They candidly avow that thU is the 
great message of ancient Indian civilisation. The world has 
yet tc learn it In this connection I shall quote from Dr. 
Radhakrishnan, the famous Indian author, the well-chosen and 
balanced words which he has used in bis valuable book entitled— 
Indian PkUosttpfff: 

*‘The explanation of the miscellaneous character of the 
Hindu religion, which embraces all the intermediate regions 
of thought and belief from the wandering fancies of savage 
superstitions to the highest insight of daring thought, is here. 
From the beginning the Aryan religion was expansive, self- 
developing and tolerant. It went on accommodsitlng itself to 
the new forces it met with in its growth. In this can be 
discerned a refined sense of true humility and sympathetic 
underetanding, The Indian refused to ignore the lower 
religions and fight them out of existence. He did not possess 
the pride of the fanatic that his was the one tme religion. If 
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a god satisfies the hitman mind in its own way, it is a forrn of 
truth. None can Uy hold upon the whole of truth. It can be 
won only by d eg ree s , partially and provisionally/’* 

If liberality of thought and toleration are the most precious 
heritage of ancient Indian civUisation, shall we not prove worthy 
inheriton of this great heriuge ? Shall we let that kind of 
narrow'Diindedneas raise its ugly head which is in the air today ? 
Today when all the advanced nations of the world are looking up 
to India for her ancient message of toleration and broad'minded* 
ness, shall we, too, engrossing ourselves in sectionalism degrade 
ourselves to the extent that we may have to learn this lesson from 
others ? Today India is free. There is no outside pressure to 
check her. She can have any kind of mental mould she pleases. 
Will It be exclusive, of which the world is sick today, or will it be 
all-inclusive which has been the characteristic of Indian culture 
throughout the ages ? The eyes of the whole worid are turned 
towards us. It is for us now either to disappoint or Co carry a 
message of hope to the distressed world. 


•JhJioft PAilosofiAj, Vol. I, 2nd edn., page lid 




EDUCATION AND RELIGION 


On che occasion ot this fourteenth session of the Central Advi« 
8ory Board of Education I accord my sincere welcome to you. 
Historically speaking, it is the fourteenth session as thirteen have 
already been held. But to be more accurate, I think we should 
call it the Inaugural Session of the Board, since tlie Erst thirteen \ 
took place during British rule which on August 15,1947, came to 
an end and with it a long chapter of Indian history. Today we 
are assembled in a new India which has yet Ut make its history. 

I believe it will not be out of place to mendon that the change 
in the political situationihas greatly aHected the temper and 
nature of the work which we have undertaken. The scales in 
which the educational problems were weighed by this Board 
unhl now have grown out of date. New scales with new weights 
will have to be subsUtuted. The dimensions of the national 
problems of the day cannot now be judged by the measurements 
which have been employed so &r. The new aspirations of the 
New India will require fresh outlook and new measures to tackle 
its problems. 

With whatever depth of vision and sympathetic imagioatioQ 
the Board might have tackled the educational problems in the 
past, it could not escape the fact that there was no free National 
Government to support it. In spite of its desire to have the fullest 
scope it had to keep itself somewhat in restraint. Kow things 
have changed. The nation, about the educational problems of 
which you are going to deliberate, has its own government at 
your entire disposal. The^ Government in its turn expects that 
you, too, offer your deliberations with the same tenadty of pur¬ 
pose and breadth of Ndsion as are guiding the adminlstratioii 
today. 

But if we want to adopt new measures with fresh determination 
and redoubled efforts, it should not mean chat we do not acknow¬ 
ledge the past service of thelBoard. Its lengthy reports covering 
thousaxtds of pages arc a record of the aeal and ability with which 

PrituUniial spt»efi al Feinltinlh Smm the Ctntrai AiaitOf^ Botvd <4 
BiittaliM, Nne Drifa, Ja^ty 194B 
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the task was handled in the past thirteen years and the present 
day educational activities of the country bear tesdroony to it. 
Probably the most valuable service rendered by the Board was 
the preparation of the scheme of Baaic^ducation In 1944. ] t was 
the first occasion in the history of British India when the problem 
of elementary education was presented in its true aspect. A 
scheme was then initiated which contained the elements of broad 
outlook and bold action, the two things which were least expected 
in the then prevailir^ circumstances. Thejname of Sir John 
Sargent who was our Edueationai Adviser is intimately connected 
with the scheme because of the prominent part he took in framing 
it. I am glad that he will continue to remain m our country 
though at the mcmeot he is away and unable to be present at this 
session. 

Kow we have to think how far\tiiis scheme can be adapted to 
suit the changed drcumstanccs and how soon obstacles in our 
way can be removed. But I will not discuss this question at this 
time, as an educational conference which is to ta^e such pro¬ 
blems has been called to meet here as soon as this session is over. 
We shall have^ample opportunity of taking up these questions 
there. 

But there is a particular aspect of the question to which 1 shall 
invite your attention. In connection with the scheme of the 
Basic Education the question of religious Instruction had cropped 
up at the time. Two committees of the Board pondered over it 
but they were unable to come to\an agreed decision. I 
like this question to be reconsidered in the light of the changed 
circunutaocea. For our country this question has a special 
importance. 

It is already known to you that the nineteenth century liberal 
point of view concerrung the Imparting of religious education has 
already lost weight Even after the World War I a new^p. 
proach had b^un to assert itself and the intellectual revolution 
brought about in the wake of the World War 11 has givenlt a 
decisive shape. At fim it was considered that religions would 
stand in the way of the free intellectual development of a child 
but now it has been admitted that religious education cannot 
altogether befdispensed with. If national education was devoid 
o£ this element, there would be no appreciation of moral values 
or moulding of character on human lina. It must be known 
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to you that Russia had to give up its ideolc^ durii^ the last 
World War. The British Government in England had also to 
amend its cduca^nal system in 1944.) 

So far as India is coQcemed> the problem preseats itself in an 
entirely dificrent shape. Europe and America felt the need of 
religious education as it was observed that without religious 
influences people became over-rationalistic- But ia so far as they 
are working ia Indian life we have to face the other side of the 
medal. We have no fear chat people will become ulCra-rarion- 
alists. On the contrary we are surrounded by over-reh^osity. 
Our present difficulti«, unlike those of Europe, are not crearioos 
of materialistic zealots but of religious fanatics- If we want 
to overcome them, the solution lies not in rejecting religious 
instruction in elementary stages but in imparting sound and 
healthy religious educatioi) under our direct supervision so that 
misguided credulism may not afiect Che children iu their plastic 
stage. 

It is obvious that millions of Indians are not prepared Co see 
that their children are brought up in an irreli^us atmosphere 
and, I am sure, you, too, will agree with them. What will be the 
consequence If the Goveremenc undertake Co impart pui^y 
secular education ? Naturally people will try to provide reli- 
gio\a edu ca tion to their children through private sources. How 
these private sources are working today or are likely to work in 
future is already known to you. I know something about it and 
can say that not only in villages but even in cities the imparting 
of religious education is entrusted to teachers who though literate 
are not educated. To them religion means nothing but bigotry. 
The method of education, too, Is such in which there Is no scope 
for broad and hberal outlook. It is quite plain, then, that the 
children will not be able to drive out the ideas infused into them, 
in th^ early stage, whatever modem education may be given to 
them at a later stage. If we want to safeguard the intellectual 
li fe of our country against this danger, it becomes all the more 
necessary for us not to leave the imparting of early religious edu¬ 
cation to private sources. We should rather take it under our 
direct care and supervision. No doubt, a foreign government 
had to keep itself away from religious education. But a National 
Government cannot divest itself of undertaking this reapomiMlsty. 
To mould the growing mind of the nation on the right liuea is its 
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prunary duty. In Indid, we cannot have an mte)Iectual mould 
without religion. ' 

But if religious instruction is to be a part of basic education, 
what will be its proportion ? How ia it to be managed ? These 
are questions which arc to be thoroi^:hly considered. Indeed, 
there will be difficulties in the way. A solu^cn will have to be 
found. But I need not go into details. If the main issue is seu 
tied) det^ can be tackled later on. In any case I request you 
to appoint a committee to go into the question ab tuoo. It may 
be authorised to send iu recommendations directly to the Govern* 
ment. 

There Is another problem on which you have to cake a final 
decision now. What is to be the medium of iostrucdon in our 
educational institutions ? I am sure there are two things with 
which you will agree. First, that in future English cannot re¬ 
main the medium of instruction. Secondly, whatever the change 
may be In this direction, it should not be sudden but gradual. In 
my opinion, so far as higher education is concerned, we should 
come to the decision that the stabu quo may be preserved for five 
years. But along with it a provision may be made by the uni- 
venities for the couiiog change. I should like you to make your 
suggestions to the Government after due deliberation. 

But in this connecdon a fundamental question arises with 
regard to Indian languages. How is the change to be brought 
about ? Is univeraity education to be imparted through a 
common Indian language or the provinces may be given an 
opportunity to have thdr own regional languages for university 
teaching ? English was a foreign language. We were greatly 
handicapped by having it as our medium of instruction. But we 
were also greatly benefited in one way chat all the educated people 
in the country thought and expressed themselves In the same 
language. Ic cemented che national unity. It was such a great 
boon to us that I should have advocated its retention as the 
medium of instruction, had it not been fundamentally wrong to 
impart education through a foreign language. But obviously I 
should desist from offering this advice. I put it to you, if only 
tin recently a Madrasi or a Punjabi or a Bengalee felt no difficulty 
in receving education through a foreign language, why he should 
be handicapped if he were to be educated through one of the 
Indian lan^ges. If Instead of English we adopt an Indian 
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language, we shall certainly be able to retain the same intellectual 
unity which was created for us by the Engbsh langu^. But if 
we fail to substitute an Indian larxguage for English our intellec¬ 
tual unity will certainly be affected. 

The altemadvc course before us is to have regional languages 
for univereity teaching and one common compulsory langxuge for 
the Central Government and for inter-provincial communication, 
Anyhow it is but necessary that you should come to a final deci¬ 
sion on this point after discussion and deliberation. 


A PLAN FOR NATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

A.S 

It is exactly a year ago that I assumed charge of this Ministry 
on January 15, 1947, It was then my intention to summon 
immediately an educational conference of representatives of 
Provincial Governments, the States and the universities in order 
to chalk out our future programme of action. In fact, dates had 
been announced'for such a conference twice, but circumstances 
over which we had ao control intervened on both occasions. I 
need not go into the reasons for these postponements as they are 
well known to you and will only say that I have spared no eflbrts 
Co summon the conference as early as possible. In any case we 
hav^et today and I have every hope that the combing wisdom 
of ah who are present today will enable us to formulate schemes 
that will meet adequately the educational requirements of this 
ancient land. I extend to you my cordial welcome and thank 
you all for your response to my invitation. 

The agenda is already before you. You willlfind that it con¬ 
tains only the most pressing problems that confront us today. 
The first issue refers Co the provision of basic education for every 
dtuen of the State. It is accepted on all bands that without such 
education a modem democratic state cannot flourish or perfonn 
those functions which are expected of it. The schemb of Post-war 
Educational Development prepared by the Central Advisory 
Board of Education has been accepted by the Central and the 
Provincial GovemmcDts, Steps have already been taken to set 
on foot the progra mm e of action accordli^ to a five-year plan, but 
I must point out that aU these have been done according to old 
methods and/on the old scales. After the attainment of our 
independence, we cannot, however, be content with programmes 
which were considered adequate for the old regime. Thtis, no 
one will for a moment tolerate today that 40 years must elapse 

. b^ce the full scheme of basic education for all the inhabitants of 

^ 1 . . tiiis lau^can be implaneptedj In fact, even half that period will 
' AMna a iJu All InSi EAitstwul C«i^trw$, Dtlki. Jammy 
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seem co many to savour of dei&y and prociasdnation. We must 
therefore devise measures by which the educational progress of 
this country cao be so accelerated that we reach our objective 
within a much shorter time. 

1 hnow the many difficulties and obstacles which face us. I 
know that on account/of the happenings in the recent past, the 
attention of the Government and the people has often been 
diverted from constructive work. After full consideration of all 
these factors, 1 would still assert that education cannot wait. 
Even if other nation building aedvities of the Government have 
to be slowed down or deferred on account of suebj difficuldes, 
H education, at any rate, must be pushed forward as rapidly as pos¬ 
sible. We must not, for a moment, forget that it is the birthright 
of every individual to rec^ve at least the bade education without 
which he cannot fully discharge his duties as a citizen. 

In talldng cS basic education, we have to deal separately with) 
the problem of providing education to schoobgoing children and 
to adults. The population of India today, after pardtion, 
is roughly 24 crores, if we leave out of account the people of 
the States* The school populadon will therefore be about 
2,9S, 72,000 if we consider the age-group of 6 to 11 years. If we 
calculate on the basb of even three teachers for every hundred 
pupils, this would require about nine TaVhii of teachers for teach¬ 
ing about three crores of boys smd girls. I will , not raise here the 
queadoQ whether we should discourage single-teacher schools, 
though the best educadonal opiruon favours at least two teachers 
for a school. In any case/ the provision of nine lakhs of trained 
teachers immediately seems an altogether impossible task and 
nothing that the Government can do can remedy this defect over¬ 
night. In foct, this seems to be one of the main reasons why 40 
yean was regarded as the miniirmm period which must elapse 
4 before educadonal facilities can be provided for all cidzeos of the 
land. 

We have, however, already seen that we cannot wait for such a 
long dme and therefore my appeal will be to all educated men 
and women of this country to come forward to meet this defi¬ 
ciency. 1 would urge upon every educated man and woman to 
regard it as a sacred national service to come forward an^serve as 
a teacher for at least two years. They should jxgard it as a 
sacrifice to the national cause and accept for tbmr services 
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whacever allowance the Sute may af!brd. We may also consider 
some kind of conscription for the purpose. If every matriculate 
is required to put in one yearns and every graduate two yeai?* 
'' service in educa^on before he or she obtains his or her certificate, 
we would get a large supply of teachera for our purpose. If two 
lakhs of educated men and women come forward every year, we 
can in five years have the minimum number of teachen necessary 
for fulfilling our plans. This will, however, be an emergency 
measure and cannot continue indefinitely. Wo must therefore 
devote these five years for the greatest possible expansion In the 
provision of facilities for training teachers, so that, by the end of 
Chat period, we may gradually replace volunteer teachers by 
teachers who have taken up teaching as their vocation. 

Another great obstacle towards the immediate provision of 
educational facilities lor all is the financial implication of con> 
structing the necessary school bouses and other buildings. This, 
however, need not and should not deter us. I would go so far as 
to say that we need not just oow make any provision for building 
expenses at all. India is a country where for nine months in the 
year pupiJs can work in the open without any difficulty or injury 
Co their health. In villages, if necessary, educational work can 
be carried on under the trees and even where struciures have to 
be put up whether in town or village these can be built with 
bamboo and mud at a much lower cost than a pucca building 
would cost In addition, we must never fbrg;et chat in India 
there have already been voluntary contributions towards the 
establishments of schools and I have no doubt that if we can tap 
fiJly the resources of private munificence, the problem of meeting 
the cost of educational structure will at least be partially met. 

Another chief obstacle to the immediate fulfilment of the Basic 
Education Plan Is the problem of finance. For basic education 
alone we require at least nine ©f teachers. The Pay Com¬ 
mission recommended a scale of Rs. $0-50 for such teachers. I 
realise that this is hardly enoi^h to attract the best type of candi¬ 
dates, but as I have suted earlier, my appeal is to educated men 
» and women to regard this educational service for two years as a 

sacrifice in the cause of the nation. They must therefore agree 
to work on this meagre pay and look at it more in the nature of an 
allowance than wages for their labour. I have si^goted Chat we 
should have at least two lakh volunteers every year which will 
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givfi four lalchs of such volunteers ac a time iiom the second year 
^ the enforcement of the scheme. Even on the basis of pay 
suggested in the Pay Commission’s Report, this would mean a 
wages bill of Rs. 2 crore per month or Rs. 24 crore per year for the 
next five years. The amount actually spent on primary educa¬ 
tion by the Provinces and the Centre as shown in the budget for 
the year 1943-46 is as follows : 


Kune oF Provdaee 

Expenditure on pri¬ 
mary eduoatloa by 
Tanmu provlAces 
during 194M6 


Rj. 

Asbau 

BlHAJt 

Bombay 

C.F. & BasAa 

Madras 

OwssA 

Uhttbp PROVinces 

21,66,166 
2,09,020 
{,71,22,281 
23,60.S$I 
2,89,28,403 
16,77,017 
57,52,008 

TouJ 

5,82,16,106 

Bsr'OAi, (Uadivided) 

PoMjAB (CJadivided) 

.. 74,10,142 

.. 57,66,474 

Total 

1,31,76,616 

ToCft] oTaII Provuctt 

7,13,92,722 

Ceturaify /idflomtend Attas 
AjusB^ARWAaA .. 

Ccvib & MojTAaY Stattons 

Banoavors 

Cooao 

Dbuo 

MiKoa AaunvntATion 

249,634 

1,03458 

47,480 

2,72464 

1,49,960 

TouJ 

8,03446 

Crand Total 

7,2146,268 


The above figures have been taken from the Provincial General 
Educational Table. Since then there have been considerable 
increases in the provision for Education in the Central and Pro¬ 
vincial Budgets, but figures are not at present available for the 
years 1946-47 and 1947-46, except in the case of the Centre. In 
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the Geotre, the Budget provides for a little over Rs. U lakh for 
1947-48, We may» howes^er, ignore these variations as well as 
the variation that has been caused by the partition of the Pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal and the Punjab. 

We would therefore have to find additional funds to the extent 
of about Rs. 16 crore for the next five years. In Bengal, an 
attempt has been made to find money for educational purpose 
by the imposition of an educational cess. It is for you to consider 
whether some such method may not be applied to other provinces 
in order to meet part of thb gap. You have also to suggest what 
further steps the Central Government can take in Edition to 
what it has already done. 

now come to the problem of providing for the education of 
adults who are illiterate. Its importance need hardly be em¬ 
phasised, especially to a body of ^ucational experts like you. It 
is obvious that with the extension of democracy, the problem of 
adult education has become even more important than it was in 
the past. As you know, some work for adult education has been 
started m the provinces since 1938 but this was on a very small 
^ scale and must be increased and expedited manifold, if we are to 
obtain the desired result, Adult education has two aspects, tnz-» 
(a) arrangements for making the adults literate, and (6) the pro¬ 
vision of measures to enlarge their minds and enable them to 
take an intelligent interest in the affairs of the country. 

I will take up the question of education in the second sense firtt, 
as obviously this is more important injthe case of adults than mere 
provision of liCeraey. Such expansion of the mind of the adults 
can largely be effected today through the use of scientific methods 
and xnachinery which has made our task In this rmpect much 
lighter than it was before. There is experience of countries like 
X Russia and thelU.S.A. where open-air drama, the film and the 
radio have been used to very great effect. Russia has, in f&ct, 
succeeded in canying out her succestive five-year plans largely 
through the use of such scientific methods and machinery. We 
should benefit by the experience of these countries andMraw 
upon the vast stores of educational films which have been built 
up in Russia and the U.S.A. At the same time, it has to be 
remembered that our conditions differ In many respects and their 
experience will have to be modified to meet our requirements. X 
am glad ti)|infbrm you that the Education Ministry has recently 
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established a Department of Social Education, which will tahe up 
this problem. The expansion of the Department i5> however, 
ceoeasary in order to make it possible to provide such dramas^ 
•Plmg and radio programmes in all Indian languages. 1 hope 
„ that veryloon the Ministry will be able to publish complete plans 
and schemes for this purpose. 

The problem of impartiag literacy to adults must be taken up 
along with that of providing basic educadcn to school-going 
children. For this purpose, we must not only depend upon the 
teachers who are engaged in'such schools, but also call upon 
government employees of all categories to render such voluntary 
service as may be possible. This would be necessary, eapeclally 
in the rural areas where it would not be possible to provide any 
alternative machinery for adult education. Government em* 
ployees can render great help both ihltheir spare time by working 
' in night schools and Sunday schools, and also by th^ example in 
intTodudng a 'drive* for literacy among their own subordinates , 
who are illiterate. A time must soon come when literacy will be 
made one of the conditions for any employment under the Go* 
vemment, and in ^e meantime, the Government are considering 
methods by which illiterate government servants may be en> 
couraged to become literate. 

1 now come to the second broad problem which we have to 
discuss In this Conference today. This concerns the medium of 
, instruction in the schools and colleges. You are already aware'; 
^ <if my views on this question. I hold that there is no place ibr 
English as a medium qfvutrufftion in future India, but at the same 
rimft there should be no precipitate acdon that may damage the 
cause of education. 2 hold that the replacement of English as a 
medium of mstn]ction{ should be gradual and stage by stage so 
that there is the least possible interruption or int e rf er e n ce with 
the process of education in the country. 

I think it is not necessary to raise the question of the medium 
of instruction ia the primary and secondary stages. OploioA 
ig unanimous that instruction ^ these stages can be imparted 
only through the mother tongue. Differences arise only when 
we come, to the ^ stage of education in the universities. Two 
sharply divided schoob of thought hold the field. There are on 
the one hand those who want one common lai^uage as the 
medium of instruction fbr\ all the univenities in India. There 
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is another school that holds that educatiozi in the universities 
should be imparted through the regional language. I realise 
Chat there are weighty arguments in favour of both the alter* 
natives. The Central Advisory Board, which has just completed 
\ its session, has discussed this quesdon anJjdeaded to appoint a 
committee of experts to go into it and submit recommendations. 
I have been asked to nominate the members of the committee 
and I will announce the names as soon as this £k)ucational 
Conference is over. 

I placed my own views before the Central Advisory Board and 
said thatf we should not change the medium of instruction in the 
university suddenly but allow a period of £ve years during which 
we can prepare for the gradual replacement of English by an 
Indian language. Tins would mean that by the sixth year, 
English would no longer be necessary as the medium oQnstruc- 
^ don in the universities and an Indian language coxild take its 
place. I am glad to inform you that the Board is in full agree* 
ment with this view. 

One important problem in this connection is in respect of 
scientific terms, but the Central Advisory Board has tried to solvo 
it^ declaring that scientific terms are international, and it would 
be a serious mistake to try to translate them. I agree with the 
view of the Board and believe ^t this is the only rational solution 
of the difficulty. 

1 may here refer to the experience of other eastern countritf 
which hav^already made the experiment of coining new words 
ibr scientific and technical teooj or importing them from andent 
classics. In Egypt the quesdon of scientific tenninology became 
important in the 19th century when she took to mod^ Euro* 
pean education on a large scale. Egypt, as you are aware, bas 
a rich!classical language from whi^ it can derive most of the 
scientiAc terms. In ^t, Arabic possessed many tercos in Asti^ 
nomy, Chemistry, Phy^Iogy and other Sciences which have 
since been incorporated into the Eitropean language. It was> 
ther e fore easy for modem Egypt to coin new Arabic terms in the 
1 9 old moulds anyone group in Egypt sought to adopt these Arabic 
terms for current use in Egyptian education. Many words were 
thus derived from the Arabic Classics and many new words, 
coined, but e7q>eriznent soon proved that this was not the happitft 
solution of the problem. With oq^erience, the Egyptians were 
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conviQced that cheycientlfic terms in current usage in zncdem 
Europe should be adopted^ as they have become international 
and do not now belong to any particular nation or country. 
Tiu'key and Iraq have also come to the conclusion that in matters 
of science and knowledge there should be no narrow nationalism 
|l but a trul/J international approach. Similar has been the ao- 
perience of China and Japan. It must, however, be admitted 
that for certain technical terms, especially in Philosophy, Logic 
and Mathematics, many terms are already available in the Indian 
classical languages and we should certainly use them, especially 
as in their case there is not tbe^ame universal agreement as in the 
case of scientific terms. 

The ne»n problem I want you to consider is the question of 
reforms in university education. As 1 have already stated, there 
can be no question of narrow nationalism in the field of know* 
ledge, but at the same time we must see tbaHthere is no wrong 
perspective of a nation’s past history and culture nor a failure to 
encourage the h^hest ideals in nationsJ character and civilisation. 
Unfortunately, this has happened in India and I will draw yotir 
attention by way of example to the two particular instances of 
Philosophy and History. 

To take upfPhllosophy first. Greek Philosophy was revived in 
Europe through the agency of the Arabs who were its oommen- 
tators and critics during the Middle Ages. It was only during 
the Kenaissance that direct translations were made from Greek 
andXatin. The result is that in Europe, even the general history 
] of Philosophy starts with the Greeks and ends with modem 
European Philosophy, touching merely the fringe of Tnd»an ^d 
Chinese thought. This is the history of Philosophy which the 
universities teach in India, fiut you will all admit that this does 
not represent the true facts of the development of philosophical 
thought in the worldly No one today can deny the supreme 
achievements .of the Indian mind in the realms of metaphysics 
and philosophy. It is true that recently Indian Philosophy has 
been introduced as one of the subjects of study in the Indian 
universities, but it has not yet gained the position which it deserves 
infthegeneralhistoryofthe philosophy of the world. 

One of the earliest schools of Greek Philosophy is that of 
Pythagoras. The tradition of his visit to India may or may not 
be true, but his philosophy shows unmistakable marks the 
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influence of Indian thought. Therein lictle doubt that the lodian) 
mind had already advanced beyond the st^e reached by Pytha* 
goras. In fact, almost every school of Greek Philosophy has its 
counterpart in India. In addition, there are flashes of insight 
vhich we do not find in Greek Philosophy. I thinlr that Mdth the 
exception of two specific branches of learning, th? Indian mind 
has shown itself superior in every respect to the a^evemens of 
the Greeks. The only two exceptions are In Logic and Astro* 
nemy. Aristotle*9 ‘Logic* Is superior in structure and scope to 
Indian 'Nyaya/ while in Astronomy Pmlemy*$ ‘Majestic* is 
superior to Brahma Gupta’s ‘Siddhanta’ and the work of 
Aryabhatt. We therefore] need a new history of Philosophy In 
which Indian Philosophy Wy find its rightful place. 

Similarly in the field of History. Up to the time of Vincent 
Smith, there has been no reasonably true or correct History of 
India in English. Even Smith’s History is defective and In 
many respects out oOdate. All histories used in our universities 
today reflect these defects. They sufler from both lacunae and 


distortions. Notiiing is more important today than the roorien* 
tation of historical studies from the primary to the highest stages. 
This is a task which the universities must immediately undertake. 
The most practical method would b^ to prepare books in English 
which can then be translated into all the Indian languages. This 
would not only mean economy in labour but also give a unifor¬ 
mity in tone and treatment of the subject. I would therefore 
appeal to all the Indian universities to help in this noble task, and 
IJ:an assure them that the Central Ministry will extend to them 
every possible help. 

Another important question that 1 would the Conference 
to consider is the study of the oriental languages and culture. We 
must admit that this has been most inadequate till now. I am 
sure there will bejno dlflerence of opinion that in the future we 
must make ample provision fl^r remedying this defect. For this, 
two things are immediately necessary. We must, on the one band, 
have a reform and simplification in the methods of teaching 
and, on the other, we must aflbrd both encouragement and hid- 
lity fo^such studies. 

Even where oriental subjects have been taught in the univer¬ 
sities, they have been treated in a most cavalier fashion. If we 


look at the plight of Sanskrit or any other of the classicai languages 
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in the universities, we cannot deny that this has been done in a 
most half-hearted]fashion in spite of the &ct that such studies are 
essentiai for a true appreciation of Indian history and culture. 
What applies to Sanskrit, applies also to the study of Arabie and 
Persian. 

I would like to draw your attention to the provision of facilities 
for the study of other oriental languag^ as well and especially 
of Tibetan and Chinese. It is v.rdl known that many of the 
Buddhist scriptures and literature are preserved in Tibetan, 
though the original in Sanskrit has been l<»t. For instance the 
Tarka Bhashjfa of Mokshankar Gupta could not for long be 
tamed in Sanskrit but a Tibetar^ translation was available and 
till recently that constituted the only source of our access to his 
thought. It is only lately that the original has been found and 
published in the Gaekwar Oriental Series. 

The accounts of Chinese travellers are sinular sources of illu« 

minatiou in respect of aneient India. Other treasures He hiddez^ 

in the Chinese language and literature for the interpretation of 

our ancient history, if only they were accessible to us. For these 

reasons it is essential that our universldea must provide adeq^uate 

fadlities for the study of these oriental languages. We must not 

forget that in the past, India was a eentr^ where the currents of 

Ariatic thought met and from which flowed out streams which 

spread to ^ farthest comer of the Asiatic continent. To 

appreciate Ancient India truly it is therefore essential to have a 

knowledge and undentandlng of other Asiatic languages and 

cultures as well ."[ 4 e X 

•* 1 -. 
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SOCIAL EDUCATION 

'C-Some time a^o I made an announcement that a section of 
Social Education has been opened in the Ministry of Education. 
This Section is concerned with the preparation of plans for 
unpartiog social education to the Indian people. With the intr^ 
duction of adult Ixanchise the necessity of such education has 
become even more pressing than before. It is necessaiyl Chat I 
should explain to the pubUc the scope and purpose of tlie pro¬ 
gramme that we have tahen in hand. 

There is at present a great deal of confusion about the laeaning 
of the terms Social Education, Social Wcl&re and Adult Educa¬ 
tion. In order to remove this the concept of social education 
must be clearly defined so tbat^e may go ahead with the pro¬ 
grammes that have been accepted in this Ministry. 

At the outset, let me make it dear that eodal education is noc 
merely a study of Sociology. Sociology is the sdence of social 
phenomena and In its wider meaning covers advanced studies 
like Economics, Politics, Anchropology, Jurisprudence, etc. 
Sodolc^ is a branch of theoretic knowledge^which systematises 
a certain type of ^ts and tries to establish the laws of social 
inten>actions, relations and devdopments. By social education 
is meant something which has an immediatdy practical bearing. 

Nor is social education synonymous witii social welfare. Sodal 
welfare is primarily an activity directed towards the removal of 
the many disabilities and evils from which individuals or grou^ 
suiler under existing social conditionsj thus, the provision ^ 
amenities for labour class population or Mrork among drug 
addicts or attempts to enforce social hygiene are examples of 
social wel^n work. Sodal education may lead to such activities 
but must not be confused with them. 

Social education may therefore be defined as a course of study 
towards the production of/a consdoumess of citizenship among 
the people and the promotion of social solidarity among them. 
For this, it is obvious that there must be some knowledge of 
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90cM conditions, but it is not nece&s&ry to h&ve detailed acqualn- 
tance with sociological laws which Jthc study of Economics or 
Politics requires. Its afhnity with adult education is more ixn- 
y mediate. We nay say'rthat adult education has three aspects, 

^ namely, («) the induction of literacy among grown-up ilUleratcs, 
(i) the production of an educated mind in the masses in the a1> 
sence of literary education, (e) the inculcation of a lively sense 
of rights and duties of dtiaeoship, both as individuals and as 
members of a mighty nation. We may say that social education 
isjsynonymous with adult education, but lays more emphasis 
upon the two latter aspects of education. ' 

For developing a sense of citizenship and producing an edu¬ 
cated mind, the following seem essential : 

(a) Every dtizen must know the meaning of dtizenship and 
the way democracy functions. He should have not only some 
knowledge of the history and geography of the country buO 
also of its social' conditions. In order to fiilhl his duties as a 
citizen, he must also have some acquaintance with the working 
of the State. With the introduction of adult franchise, it is 
imperative for every voter to know the meaning of the vote. 
He should be instructed that in parliamentary democracy, the 
government is responsible to him, and his vote therefore is not 
merely a valuable right but also a great obligation. Much of 
the necessary knowledge in such matters can be imparted by 
verbal methods. In the case of illiterate adults it is obvious 
that the emphasis must be on the spoken word rather than on 

t written texts. . 

(b) There must also be instruction in the laws of; personal 
and public health. True citizenship implies knowlet^ge of and 
respect for the lav^ which govern the health of the community. 
At present, in Tndia, there is of^en emphasis on certain rituals 
of personal cleanliness, accompanied by colossal ignorance 
of and indifTerence to the laws of sodal health. One of the 
laiifi purposes of soual education must be to trau^ people in 
clean and healthy living. This will involve information about 
ventilation and accommodation In houses, disposal of refuse, 
some rudimentary ideas of dr^age and consideration for 
the convenience of neighbours and other members of the 
public. 

(r) Social education must also mean the imparting of such 
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information to the people as will enable them to efiect some 
^ improvement In their economic statusTJThls is necessary not 
only to rouse an interest among the adult illiteratea in the 
course of study but also from the point of view of the coinmu> 
nity itself. It is obvious that adults will take a more immediate 
and active interest in anything which promises improvement 
in their economic status. Arrangements will therefore be 
made for training id a craii or the introduction of better tech* 
niqucs in existing craits, and for improving genera! efficiency 
of the men. 

((f) Social education^ involving as it does the improvement 
of bodily and mental health, cannot ignore the proper training 
and refinement of the emotions. Art and literature are the 
instruments of this training. Folk music, drama, dance, 
poetry and recreative activitic^must be included m a scheme 
of social education. 

(s) Social education should also contain an element of 
instruction in a universal ethic, with special emphasis upon 
the necessity of toleration of one another's difierences in a 
democracy. In a way, this will be Included in the course of 
trainlog under (a), but, in addition, there should be a special 
attention devoted^ to the Inculcation of tolerance, mutual 
appreciation and universal principles of r^ht conduct. 

A comprehensive programme of education on these lines will 
have to be undertaken for the whole of the Indian Union, We 
cannot, however, overlook that there are financial and other 
difficulties which make the execution of such a plan extremely 
difficult. I feel that we should therefbi^tart the experiment in 
some selected area and, as we gather experience, extend the scope 
of our programme to ocher areas. Since it has been decided to 
start the programme of basic education in Delhi Province from 
the IsC of July, I propose that the scheme of social education 
should also first be tried out there. The feet that Delhi is a small 
province and is also directly administered by the Central Gov¬ 
ernment will make it easier to carry out the experiment in this 
area. 

It is necessary that the basic school buildings and staff should 
be utilised to the fullest possible extent by serving as schools for 
children in the morning, adolescent schools and clubs for young 
peopl^in the aftenKX>n and education centres for adults in the 
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evening. Our programme caimot be completely successful unless 
the basic schools sponsored by the Government arc also oentrv for 
the life of the entire village community, It vrtll be necessary to 
provide a proportion of games and group activities for the 
adolescents as otherwise their interest in instruction id likely to 
flag. Similarly in the case of adults, the emphasis will be more 
on social education than on. mere literacy, and this will be im> 
parted through visual, aural and oral methods. 

The importance of adequate methods of visual and aural 
education for adolescents and adults need not be stressed. The 
' Government of India intend to encourage the produedo^of folk 
drama and rural plays by the villagers themselvtt. Prizes h)r 
the purpose may be glwn from time to time and competitions 
held between different villages or local units. Films can also play 
a great part in teaching the lessons of citizenship, social responsi> 
bility, personal health, public hygiene, physical drill and other 
matters of immediate benefit to the community, The radio is 
also a powerful instrument of aural education, and 1 have under 
consideration plans for full utilisation of both the films and the 
radio. 

I need hardly say that all our educational programme will 
ultimately depend upon the proper education of women. If 

women take to education, more than half of our problems will be 

•' solved) Educated mothen will mean children who can be casUy 
made literate. From the point of view of expense and manage¬ 
ment, it would have been simplest if men and women could be 
taught through the same ageodes. I know, however, that the 
existing conditions in India will not permit this. At the same 
time our finances will not allow a| complete duplication of the 
whole apparatus for teaching men and women separately. 1 
would therefore suggest that for the basic schoob, that is, for 
children between the ages of 6 and 11, the institutions might be 
co-educational. For the adolescents, the solution is m set apart 
certain days in the week for girb and boys. I would suggest that 
three days i^the week may be reserved for girk when the school 
centres will be entirely at their dbposal. For grown-t^ women, 
VfC may reserve two days in the week for a similar purpose. I 
know that thu b not a perfect solution but in the existing condi¬ 
tions I feel that in thb way alone we can meet the demand for ( 
the necessary social education to be given to adolescent girk and 
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grown-up women within the limitations of our financial and other 
resources, 

The pFogramme of universal education ibr Delhi vdll therefore 
he as follows : 

(1) The*vi]Iage school will be a centre not only of instruo- 
don but also of sports and recreation for the entire 
village. 

' * (2) Separate time will allotted to children, adolescents 

and grOWR-UpS. 

(3) Certain days in the week will be reserved exclusively for 
girls and women. 

(4) A number of motor vans fitted with projectors and 
loud-speakers are now being secured; these will tdsit the 
village school when film and magic lantern shows will 
be given and recorded talks played. It is proposed that 
each school wil(\be visited at least once a week. 

(5) Schools will be provided with radio secs and arrange' 
ments made for broadcasting spedal programmes for 
school children, adolescents and grown-up people in the 
light of the scheme of social education sketched above. 
About 140 sets have already been provided by the 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, and it Is 
proposed lo supply the balance of 150 radio sets as early 
as possible. 

(6) Popular drama will be organised in the school and from 
time to time prizes given for the best plays produced. 

(7) There will be provision for teaching national and com- 
miuuty songs. 

YA (^) Arrangements will be made for simple instruction to be 
given in some craft or industr^sulted to the locality. 

(9) Lectures will be arranged in OK)peration with the 
Ministries of Health, ^riculture and Labour to instruct 
villagers in the simple laws of social hygiene, methods of 
agriculture, cottage industries and co-operative activities. 

(10) In co-operation with the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, suitable filnn and slides will be shown 
from time to time. Arrangraents will also b^ made for 
visits of public men from time to to speak to the 
villagers on problems of national importance and the 
help azul assistance of public bodies interested in 
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consCructlve work wiJI be welcomed to give effect Co 
the programme of social education. 

Arrangements will be made for o^;anisifig group games 
and competidons will be held from time to time between 
different schools and villages^ 

Exhibitions and fairs and excuidons will be organised 
from time to tune. 



INDIAN ART THROUGH THE AGES 


I am grattfiil to you for the interest you have taken in this 
fbehibidon of Indian Art and the readiness with which you 
accepted our invitation to open it Organised by the Ministry 
of Education, thU Exhibition Is the fint of its kind in India. 1 
am sure you will/agree with me that no programme of nadonal 
education is complete unless it can provide an appropriate place 
to national art. The present Exhibition is a recognition of this 
feet and marks the first step towards the goal which the Ministry 
of Education has set before Itself. 

The most significant |dharacteristlc of this Exhibition is that It 
opens before us a vista of five thousand years of Indian History in 
aU its continuity and wealth. Its value for educational purposes 
can therefore be easily grasped. It will, I think, be proper to 
describe briefiy the manner m which the exhibits injthis collet 
tion were chosen. 

The Royal Academy of Art in London has been taking a 
special interest in Oriental Art since before the War. In 19$1, 
the Academy organised the exhibition of Iranian Art and in 
1935 that of the Art of China. After the War was over, it pro¬ 
posed/that a similar exhibition of Indian Art should be held. The 
Government of India warmly welcomed the Idea and assured the 
Royal Academy of every possible help. Accordingly, it was pro- 
posed to hold the exhibition of Indian Art in London. 

It had been dedded that the principle governing the selection y 
of «hibit3 should be that they would represent the art of India 
both fhnzx its historical and its artistic aspect. Art objects in 
India are scattered all over the country. Some are in the pos> 
sosion of the Central Government, some are with the provinces 
and some in the Indiaif^^^^' ^ ^ addition many rare 

specimens in the ownership of private individuals. It was there¬ 
fore necessary that specialists in art should examine all collections 
carefully and make their selection. A committee was formed for 
the purpose with Mrs. Sarojini Naidu (now Her Excellency the 
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Governor of U.P.) aV Ghainnan. Three experts from England 
came to serve on the Committee. They toured all over the 
country and after careful examination chose about 1000 exhi¬ 
bits which were sent to England in 239 cases. 

The exhibition opened in London at the Burlington House on 
December 1, 1947, and continued till February 1948- / 

The exhibition in London fuliUled the ptupose for which the 
collections had been made, and the time came for the return of 
the exhibits- The Ministry of Education, however, felt that 
before the exhibits were dispersed, they should once be exhibited 
in India. Such a collection of sirt objects canno^c assembled 
every day. The London exhibition was held after a selection 
bad been made from all collections of art in the country. It was, 
in fact, the finest ensemble of spednaens of Indian Art and offered 
most valuable aid to the study of the nation’s history. A lesson 
tedrefresh oui memory about oui put has never been more neces¬ 
sary thsm in the phase through which we are passing today af^er 
the achievement of independence. It was therefore dedded not 
to disperse the exhibits till an exhibition had been held in India 
towards the end of the year.^ 

The next point for decision was the choice of a suitable venue 
for the exhibition. We needed a place where about a thousand 
art objects of difierent types could be shown to the best possible 
advantage. The building also had to be such as would satisfy 
the requirements of an/ art exhibition. Inevitably I thought 
the spacious State Rooms of Government House. Whenever I 
see the splendid HaU, the chot^ht that comes uppermost to my 
mind is: What a wonderful Library or Museum it would make ? 
My feelings find an echo in the words which the Persian poet 
attributed^ the fire-worahipp>er when he saw Kaaba (the great 
Mosque Ca Mecca) and exclaimed : 

In Khana Badin Khoohi AttuMsndah SayasU. 

(What a beautiful house ! It should have been a fire-temple.) 
Your Excellency, I am thankful to you that you responded 
warmly as soon as the su^;esdon was and placed 

section of Government Houst^at the disposal of the Ministry of 
Education. It is through your courtesy that we are holding this 
splendid Rahibition in this magnificent Hall. 

The Archneoiogical Department of the Ministry of Education 
was charged with all the arrangements for the Exhibition. An 
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Executive Committee wa3 formed with the Education Secretary J 
as Chairman and the Director General of Arcbaeolo^ ar Secre* 
tary. The work wa5 difficult and arduous and demanded meti> 
culous care. 1 have great pleasure in expressing my thanks to the 
various Civil and Defence Departments whose officers have 
worked so enchusiasdcally and promptly rendered every service 
that was demanded of them. |l have oo hesitation in saying that 
to them belongs the main cremt ibr the success of this Exhibition. 

I will DOW briefly describe to you the main features of this 
Exhibition which covers a wide range of art from all over the 
country from 3>000 B.C. to the 19th ^entuiy A.D. It has been 
divided into five sections, vU; Sculpturesj Bronxe Images, Faint* 
ings, Textiles and other minor arts. 

The sculpture section includes statuary, domestic objects and 
jewellery from the time of the Indus Valley dviliaadon right up 
t6 the modem age. I may mention the Bull Capital of the^Srd 
century B.G., a splendid specimen of Asokan Art, and a female 
chauri-bearcr from Patna of the 3rd century B.C-, with bright 
Mauryan polish, which is a unique specimen of its kind. There 
are beautiful female figures f^m Mathura in red sandstone, a 
magnificent standing Buddha of the 5th | century and some 
beautiful sculptures from the temples of Orissa and Mysore of 
the 11th-12th century. 

The art of Indian bronrea is represented in the Exhibition by 
first rate specimens available in the country. There is the world 
&mous figure of the 12th century Nataraja or Siva in the .cosmic 
dance^ A continuotis history of Indian bronzes from the Viell* 
known bronze dancing girl of Mohen-jendaro to figxircs from 
Taxila, Bengal, Western India and Madras is also presented 
here. 

The' painting section consists of about 350 specimens and 
represents all the rn^n schools of Indian paintings, oiz., the Pala 
School of Bengal, Gujarati School of Weatem India, Rajasthani 
School of Rajputana and Central India, Pahari School of the 
sub-Himalayan Hill States, the Mughal School and the Deccani 
School. The Pala School shows several of the earliest palmdeaf 
manuscripts of the lltb century- The collection of Gujarati 
paintings includes some rare items. In the Rajasebani paintings 
are shown a series of Ragamalas in brilliane colours from the 
collection of Treasizrywala, which have already been purchased 
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for the National Museum. These are being exhibited to the 
public for the first time. The Kangra paintings of the 13th cen- 
tury, the best period of the school, are fully represented by out- 
standir^ pictures of the Krishna Lila. Amongst miniatures of 
the Mughal School, a very representative selection has been 
brought together, including a hitherto unknown painting on 
doth of the Hamaanama, five paintings from the Razmnama 
(the Persian translation of the Mahabharata), a page from the 
Darabnama, two pages of Tarikh-i-Alfi, eight leaves from the 
lyari-Danlsh, all well>hnown book*iUusCrations executed in the 
reign of Ahbai. A unique set of Ragamala paintings in mixed 
Rajput-Mughal style of Jahangir’s period, in which Jahangir 
himUlf appears, is one of the high%hts of the Exhibition. Re¬ 
markable portraits of Jahangir, Shahjahan and other grandees 
are also shown. Several rare manuscripts with excellent calll* 
graphy form part of this section. There is a manuscript with the 
seal of Hamida Banu Begum, mother of Akbar, and a Qjiran 
written in 1781 A.D. for Nawab Asaf-ud-Daw-lah of Oudh, lent 
by the Rampur State Library. Two large-rixed paintings show¬ 
ing Chand Blbi and her maidens and Abdullah Qutb Shah 
in procession are the most outstanding examples of the Deccani 
School. 

Amongst textiles, first-rate specimens of silk saris, embroidered 
and with gold brocade, have been assembled, includli^ figured 
saris of Baluchar, Muiehidabad, brocade saris of Gha^eri, 
Ahmedabad, Aurangabad, Surat and Tanjore. A very remark¬ 
able specimen of rie-and-dye deign showing shikargab and garba 
dance in dotted pattern is a masterpiece of arc Bom Gujarat. 

Amongst minor arts two ivory door leaves from Mysore, 
jad^handled daggers and swords of the Mughal period and a 
unique shield of Akbar, with a sun symbol in the centre and 
twelve signs of the zodiac damascened in gold, are of outstanding 
interest. 

Much has been and more will be said about the ancient 
objects of art. The characteristic which appears most remark¬ 
able m me is its historical significance. A nation’s art Is a visible 
representation of its history. Annals recorded in writing tell us 
of the past but cannot make it visible to us. Art, on the contrary, 
not only tells us of the past but makes it live before our vision. 
We look at statues and forms, and grasp the history of centuries 
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in minuta. One statue ef ApoUo or Venus can give us a greater 
ins^t into the life and mentality of the Greeks than five thousand 
pages of writing. You will find in this Exhibition a wonderful 
standing Buddha of the 5th century. If you stand before it for 
a few minutes and listen to the silent discourse of the stone, you 
will leant more about the history of ancient India in a few 
seconds than you could from hundreds of pages written by the 
most competent of historians. 

There is another aspect of equal importance in an exhibition 
of this type. Art is an education of the emotions and is thus an 
essential clement in any scheme of truly national education. Edu¬ 
cation, whether at the secondary or at the university stage, cannot 
be reg^ed as complete if it does not train our faculties to the 
perception of beauty. I must confess that art education has been 
sadly neglected in our country, whether as a repository of an¬ 
cient history or an embodiment of the visions of beauty that have 
moved men. No doubt, students are sometimes taken and some¬ 
times they themselves go to museums like the Indian Museum at 
Calcutta and other museums in Jaipur, Mysore or Hyderabad. 
Such vitits are, however, perfunctory and occasional, and there 
is no effort to integrate the study of art into the scheme of OUT 
general studies. The Ministry of Education have proposals in 
hand which will lead to the enrichment of our life through the 
integration of art in education, both secondary and university, 
but the implementation of the plans will take some time. I 
would therrfore request you to look upon the present Exhibition 
as an earnest of our future plans. I hope and trust that this will 
not only awaken in all of us a more lively sense of our past, and 
pride and joy in its ancient traditions, but also lead to a quicken¬ 
ing of our sensibility so that we may bring more of beauty and 
grace in the affairs of our daily life. 

Your Excellency, 1 have great pleasure in requesting you to 
open this Exhibition of Indian Art through the ages. 



INDIAN ART AND CULTURE 


It giv« me immense pleasure this afternoon to be in the midst 
of you, the custodians of Indian art and culture, You are all 
engag^ in the reconstruction of the country through the monu¬ 
ments of history and art that are housed in various museums in 
this country, it is true, we have'i not been able to utilise these 
resources for the advancement of our education and culture. 

During the period of about 150 years of foreign domination we 
h ad no facilities to attend to the work of our cidtural uplift. Now 
that we are the masters of our own desdny it is ou^ foremost duty l 
to set our house in order, some portion of which is in such ruin 
that it is beyond repairs, while a few corners arc still in a position 
to be used after repairs. The work that you have before you is 
to put our old house in proper order. 

National education is the most important item of national life. 

The exhibits that are stored in our museums are a pennanent 
source of knowledge. No scheme of national education can 
Haim to attain perfection unless art education finds a place 5a it. 
Unfortunately our art treasures arc scattered in varioiu coUeo- 
tioDS and are lying^n the most neglected condition. It is there¬ 
fore absolutely «sential to bring tc^ther all such art treasures, 
and display them in a scientific manner. To achieve this aim, 
we must have a National Museum, supplying a haven for our 
artistic heritage. 

When we glance at the cultural history of the world, we\ find 
that most of the countries commence their history not earlier than 
the 8th Of 7th century B.C. India, Egypt, and China, however, 
can trace their history from most ancient times. Our culture is 
at least 5000 years old, nay, in some cases we have a story ofj j 
7000 years to tell, It is a proud privilege of ours to be the \ 

inhabitants of one of the most andent countries of the world. As 
a free nation, now it is roost essential for us to take care of our 
national heritage and recognise the Importance of our institutions 
tbat\are dMng cultural work. In spite of the attainment of 
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freedom, India is uniortunaCdy passing through cridcal times. 
Financial stringency is impeding important schemes of national 
reconstruction. All the same I may assure you that our Govern¬ 
ment is desirous of helping all nation building activides like those 
of yours. 

.< The development oF the National Museum is an Important 
part of our nation building programme. As Mr. Gyani has just 
pointed out, we cannot afford to look upon our museums as mere 
godowQS of antiquities or curio houses. Museology is a highly 
developed science in other countries. But we, in India, are far 
behind in this respect. According] to my idea a museum must 
display lifeless relics of the past as living objects presenting a 
coherent picture of oiu glorious past. 

I would request the organisera of this Goriference to keep 
constandy in view the need of linking up our art heritage with 
the spread of education. The National Museum can) play an 
important part in educating the masses and the scholars alike. 
Such a museum should be an imperishable record-house for our 
ancient history and civilisation. It will tell us the story of our 
life and culture in the past. We cannot think of a greater source 
of national pride. We have^ been thinking of establishing a 
national museum for sometime. We hoped that it would be 
possible CO go ahead with the scheme af^r the temimation of 
World War 11 but unfortunately infiation and an economic crisis 
of unprecedented magoitude have stood in the way of achieving 
our objective. Even in these conditionsjwe have been allotting 
some money for the purchase of exhibits for the proposed National 
Museiun from year to year and we hope to make a frirther pr^ 
vision for it in the coming budget 

During the past two hundred years, Indian art objects have 
ibimd their way to fbre^ countries in ver^ large numbers and 
we are distressed to note that owing to the poverty and ignorance 
of the people important art objects and records have gone out of 
India. We must send a commission to survey and catalogue o\ir 
nation al treasures in foreign countries. It is also necessary that 
art objects in private collections of^this country should he sur¬ 
veyed. There is every possibility that even an unassuming 
cotC^e may contain treasures important from the historical 
point of view. Thousands of documents and maauscripts are 
lying uncared for in this country. Now that the rons of Govern- 
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mcnt are in the liand? of our own people, our appeal/will cert^y 
reach the masse and create a consciousness among them regard¬ 
ing the importance of protecting and preserving our aniiquitiea- 
Wc should appeal to our people from this platform to present 
such things, if they happen to possess any, to the nation by ^ 
depositing them in a provincial or National Museum of.io the f 
National Archives if they arc records. This will afford the 
scholan an opportunity to sift unpublished records and find out 
their historical or artistic importance. 

The Government proposes to appoint two coinmissions to 
collect art objects Ln this country, and buy those that have gone 
out With a view to attaining the nodci^auadard in museum ? 
management I would also like to depute some students to foreign 
museums. These trained curators can then show u4 how our 
museums could best he used for the education of our people. 
There are many precious ihiogs of national iaaporiance in the 
museums of England, France, Holland and other countries. We / 
should try to obtain them if possible. There arc also many rare 
manuscripts and important records in our country that can 
throw valuable %ht on our past, that arc b«ng destroyed through 
neglect. They must be saved and preserved in a scientific 
manner. Let me assure you that your Association can always , ^. 
count upo$ the fullest support from me and my Department. 

Your work will not suffer on account of our apathy. I cannot, 
however, make a long specci and give you hopes as vague 
hopes and empty pockets do not go well together. 

In the end, I cannot help expressing my great pleasurc^that a 
change of outlook has come about in our people and they ate 
becoming more and more aware and consdous of the cultural 
value of our antiquitiM. I was most impressed by the response 
of the people to the Art Exhibition in Government House which ff 
had to be extended till the end oQvfarch next year on account of 
popular demand. With the ushering of freedom our minds have 
also become free. It is therefore the right time for the members 
of your Association to carry on the task of educating the people 
through your art |aUeries. The Government is now your own 
and you cadsurcly expect the fullest co-operation and encourage¬ 
ment for the Uodablc eflbrts of your organisations. 

With these few words, 1 express my gratitude to you for having 
called upon me to associate myself with the important educational 
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and cultural activities of your Association lo inaugurate ihe 
proceedings of this Conference. 



























STUDY OF INDIAN HISTORY 


I have great pleasure in welcoming you to this 25th Anniver- 
saiy of the Indian Historical Records Oommission. During 
these 25 years, the Commission has done valuable work of which 
you will find a brief record in the Souvenir prepared by our 
Director of Archives. I would only like to place on record our/ 
appredation of the services rendered by many colleagues who are 
no more in our midst and also to welcome new members of the 
fntemity of historians who preserve our past through their 
devoted and disinterested work. I am particularly glad that on 
this occasion we have among us representatives of oriier eouQtries>i^ 
The aim of history is to find out the truth about the past. This is 
a common human quest and the presence of members of different 
nations is a testimony that such tasks can be carried out only 
through the co*operative efforts of men and women regardless of 
race, religion or nationality./ 

Twenty>five years is not a long period judged by the standard 
of history and yet the Indian Historical Records Commission has 
done valuable wodt in creating a new spirit of research and 
enquiry among our historians. Members of the Commission 
have contributed much to our knowledge of Indian past. They 
have also^^Lreated a spirit of enthusiasm abroad and we have had ^ 
in consequence many valuable studies by foreign scholars on 
various aspects of Indian history. The field, however, is vast and 
in spite of all our efforts we have been able to accomplish only a 
fraction of cur task. It is therefore essential fo^us to renew our 
endeavour and continually make greater efibrts so that the 
resplendent past of India may be discovered to us and the worid. 

The I^storical Records Commission has till now surveyed the 
problems of history in a general way. Individual authors have 
contributed important studies in subjects of their choice. Valu¬ 
able asisuch work has been, I feel diat it would perhaps be of 
even greater service to the cause of historical research if we 
frame a programme of work to fill up the gaps in our knowledge 
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of the history of India. No one can deny that many problenu 
are yet outstanding and demand furthe|/enquiry and investjga> 
don. By way of example, I would draw special attention of the 
historians assembled here to periods which, la my oinnion, should 
be studied more carefully if we are to appreciate fully all the 
implications of our heritage. 

9 Our andent past dates back to pre-history and presents many 
periods that/arc only imperfectly known. The relation of the 
civilisation ofMohenjo-daro to that of Southern India or to lands 
in the Middle East is yet unwlved. The recent excavations in 
Bahrein and Kowait have brought to light numerous small tombs 
which date h&ck to perhaps the second millennium before Chirst 
or even earlier/ Some historians find in them evidence of ancient 
connections between South India and the regions bordering on 
the Persian Gulf. Some of these problems are no doubt purely 
archaeological, but there are others which can be solved only by 
the co-operation of the archaeologists and the historians. The 
< yservictt of Syriology and Egyptology/ have not yet been fully 
l_y utilised in explaioir^ o\ir ancient past. Nor have we yet explored 
the materials that have come down to tu from the cisdlisations 
that flourished in Mesopotamia and the neighbouring lands. 

Another period in Indian history which deserves and demands 
fresh and detailed study is the end of theffirat millennium after 
Christ. We have some knowledge of the condition of India up to 
the 7th and 6th century A.D. and again afler the establishment 
of the Sultaoate of Delhi. The intervening period saw the rise 
^ ".of the Ghusnavide power and its expansion into the north 
, western regions of India, but wej^ve no clear picture of the social 

and political conditions of India during this time. It is unfortu¬ 
nate chat we have not yet been able to lay our hands on all the 
Peman histories of the period whose names have bem handed 
down to us. Abul Fazal Baihaqi, we are told, wrote awlstory of 
the Ghuznavides in thirty volumes, but we have so far found only 
a fragment of this book. Perhaps new light would be thrown on 
, >. the Indian history if the lost volumes cotild be recovered. Some 
] new material has, however, been discovered recently and they 
are bound to throw further light onfom knowledge of this period. 
It is also somewhat strange that almost ail our historical research 
and studies for even a later period are based on Persian records 
and entirely overlook material that is hid in the vastness of the 
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Arabian history and literature. Our historians should turn to 
the field and escamin^the Arabic sources for information about 
tbe trade, commerce and sodal and political conditions of India 
during this period. 

The decline and fall of the Moghul Empire is a matter of 
comparatively recent history and yet even this period has not 
been fully studied or thoroughly understood. One surprising 
feature of this age|^ the lack of historians of note within the 
country itself. The work of foreign historians gives a picture 
whidt is full of coniuskm. To take only one example. Most of 
the foreign historians speak of the anarchy and lawlessness of the 
period and yet they are full of praise for the administratioj^of 
individual rulers. While on the one hand it is said that India 
was in tuxmoiJ and there was nrither law nor order, we are on tbe 
other hand told that tbe administration of AHvardi Khan, Zalim 
Singh or Ahalya Bai compared favourably with that of the 
European countries of the day^^On the one hand there is the( 
condemnation of Hyder Ali as a tyrant and on the other high 
praise for his achievements In the arts of administration and peace. 
We are also (old that there was free movement of bundles or bills 
of credit which held currency from the borders of Bengal up^ 
the limits of Central Asia. How is one to explain tbe financial 
stability and credit implied in such transactions against the 
background of political anarchy painted by political historians ? 
Without venturing on any hypothesis, I would be content to say 
that In spite of plenitude of material the period has not yef/bcen 
fully studied and will repay the care and attention of scholars. 

Another period which we must study afresh is that of British 
connection with India. The wealth of material for this period is 
uiunense and yet it must be admitted that we do not have a feir 
and balanced study of the period in all its aspects. There have 
been protagonists of the Empire who have sought to justify every* 
thing that the British did and psunced the period in golden 
colours. Political passion has on the ocher hand sometimes led 
Indians to condemn the period outright as one of the dark ages 
of lndia*s history. So long as the political conflict was not 
resolved, it was difficult m judge the period with the detachment 
of a true historian. Now, however, the chapty of British domi* 
nation is closed and the time has come whei^EidiaQ^tzst study 
it without prejudice or paasion. 
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I would now like to say a few words about our Kational 
Archives. They are the storehouse of the raw materials of history 
and the Historical Records Commission is the agency which 
should find the best possible use for them. Today only a fraction 
of our records are available to us In the Nadonal Archives, but 
scattered throughout the land there are &mily documents, sanads, 
Jimans and ancient manuscripts which will be lost unless they are 
acquired without delay. The present is also the opportune 
moment to appeal to the public to hand over such documents to 
the National Government. Such appeal will meet with a readier 
response now than perhaps at any other dme. 

Many things must be done to make oxir National Archives 
perform thw proper functions. Of theae, the coUectlon and 
preservation of records and manuscripts is perhaps the foremost. 
Records dispersed throughout the provinces and states must be 
brought to one common centre and steps taken to ensure thw 
proper care. The climate of India is an enemy of all types of 
documents and air-conditioning is essential if records and manus<* 
cripts are to be maintained in a proper state of preservation. 
The importance of thU task can be judged from the fact that once 
such manuscripts are lost, there Is no way of replacing them. 

The second task is that of cataloguing and analysis of such 
records. It is hardly necessary to emphasise to a gathering of 
historians and archivists the urgency of such work. Without 
proper use of the manuscripts, they may as well not exist. And 
yet we have to admit that even the records which are already in 
our possession have not all been catalogued. 

The Government are alive to the importance of both these 
tasks and the Ministry of Education has been endeavouring to do 
everything posable to achieve them. You are, however, aware 
of the financial difficulties through which we are passing at the 
moment. This may prevent us from carrying out all that we 
intend, but I may assure you tbat the Ministry will not spare any 
effort to achieve whatever is possible in the present difficult 
conditions and to expand its programme as soon as conditions 
improve. 

The programme of publications has in spite of financial and 
other difficuidee been accelerated. New machinery is being set 
up and steps are being taken to expand the capacity and scope of 
our National Archives. We also intend to go ahead as quickly 
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as possible with the inscallation of the airconditioning plant so 
that the preservation of the precious heritage of our past may be 
assured. 

I must not, however, go into greater det^. It is £br you> 
historians and archivists, to prepare a programme of work. Let 
your labours yield material for writing a full history of India 
throughout the ages, in which the story of cooperation and 
common endeavour, the development of civilisation and culture 
and the growth of arts, philosophy, religion and humanity will be 
told in all their wealth. That and not the mere record of wan 
and conflicts, of dynasties and kings, is the true history of India. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION 
AND FINANCE 
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’^JTwelve months have passed since we met Use in Delhi. That 
was the first meeting of the Central Advisory Board of Education 
held aAer the achievement of Independence. Naturally we were 
full of enthusiasm and wanted to proceed with our programme of 
educational expansion as rapidly as possible. It was tn this spirit 
that the^nlsiry of Education went ah^d with its schemes and 
prepar&j a programme for realising cur long cherished plan of 
expansion of education for the country. 

You are, I am sure» aware of the sudden deterioration in the 
economic condition of the country which faced us during the 
latter half of the year. The danger of infUtien'and a rising spiral 


of prices grew so great that the Gabient was compelled to re¬ 
consider the position and appoint an Economy Committee. 
That Committee recommended a drastic cut in the expenditure 
of all the Ministries and pressed that all development programmes 
must be suspended or at least slewed down. I realise the Im¬ 
portance o4 economy, but at the same time feel that education is 
a matter vt^iich cannot brook suspension or even delay. Never¬ 
theless, as the economic situation grew graver, the Cabinet was 
forced to give precedence to the resolution of the financial crisis 
over all other activities of the Government Much against 
my will, I therefore agreed to slowing down the tanpo of our 
educational development but insisted that, as soon as there was 
some improvement in the situation, education must be one of 
our first priorities for the resumption of the fiiU development 


programme. 

Even with this slowing down, the present position marks a 
great improvement on the conditions that prevalled^before 1947. 
Before the attainment of independence the education budget of 
the Oovemmeot of India was in the neighbourhood of Rs. 2 crore. 
The first financial year of Independence has been a perceptible 
expansion in the education budget and the next year’s budget— 

Al tJu ISA ^ Iht CrfUral AAvtvrj BMrA if EdteaHui, AlUhelad, 

Jtfim, 7, ms 
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in spite of financial difficulties and draatlc economy— will/ be 
well over twice the amount of pte-mdependence days. I am 
glad to say that the New Year has brought with it a gleam of 
brighter days. I am hoping that I will soon be in a po^don to 
announce that the Government would go full steam ahead with 
the programme of expanding the^adonal Education In all its 
stages. 

The first and foremost task of the National Government is the 
provision of free and compulsory basic education for all. In your 
last meeting, you stressed iu urgency. This was reiterated by 
the All India Educational Conference which met immediately 
thereafter. You will remember that I pointed out t^the Con* 
ference that the 40 years' programme laid down in the lleport of 
the Central Advisory Board seemed too long and should be 
reduced. I also suggested that its programme of construction of 
school houses required fresh scrutiny in order to bring the expen¬ 
diture within the limits of our finandal capacity. am glad to 
say that the Conference accepted both the suggestions and re¬ 
commended that an expert committee should be appointed to go 
into the question in order to si^gest ways and means for redudng 
the period and the cost of buildings. Accordingly, a committee 
of experts under the chairmanship of the Hon*bIe]B. G. Kher was 
appointed and It has submitted its interim report. According to 
this report, universal compulsory basic education can be intro¬ 
duced within a period of 16 years by two five-year and oat 
six-year plans. The first fis^year plan will aim at bringing that 
education to a major portion oi^thc children of the country within 
the age^roup of 6-11. The second five-year plan will extend 
compulsion to the remaining children of the same ag^group so 
that at the end of ten years all children between the ages of ^11 
will be under compulsory instruction. The six-year pla^ will 
then extend the scope of compulsion to 14 so that at the end of 
16 years the programme of 8 years' basic education for children 
between 6-14, as envisaged, by the Central Advisory Board, will 
be completely realised. 

The Committee also went into the question of finances 
and suggested thatl the Centre should protode 30 per cent 
of the expense while the provinces and local bodies should 
find the remaining 70 per cent The following table shows 
the total e^>ensef ihat would be incurred from year to year : 
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Year 

Expenditure 
on compulsory 
edueatioB 

t&cideatal 

expenditure 

Total 

expcoditure 




Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1M9-50 

-• 


9,38,36,000 

4,69,19/HX) 

50%pfe9l. 

(2) 

14,07^7,000 

195(^1 

> • 

-« 

19,03,34,000 

7,61,33,600 
40% of cel. 

(2) 

26,64,67,600 

1$51>52 

-• 

• • 

29,26,57,000 

8,77,97,100 

30%efcol. 

(2) 

38,04,54,100 

1552-53 


•' 

39,65,66,000 

7,97,15,200 
20% of col. 

(2) 

47,82,79,200 

1953-54 


•» 

50,84,25,000 

5,06,42,500 

10%ofc«l 

{2) 

55,92,67,500 

1954-55 



77,15,68,000 


77,15,66,000 

1955-56 

.. 

• • 

104,78,44,000 

. . 

104,79.44,000 

1956-57 


.. 

133,35,90,000 

. , 

133,35,90,000 

1957-56 

.. 


154,95,58,000 


154,95,58.000 

1956-59 


.. 

177,87,21,000 

,, 

177,07,21,000 

1959-60 



202,69,63.000 

4 , 

202,63,63,000 

1960^1 



226,34,00,000 

» * 

226,34,00,000 

1961-62 

.. 


251,25,38,000 


251,23,$8,000 

1962-63 


.. 

263,46,36,000 


263.48,36,000 

1963-64 



276,32,49,000 


276,32,49,000 

1964-65 


-- 

288,36,93,000 

.. 

286,36,93,000 


1. Hieie figum take sccoimi only ^the provinces and exchide the States. 

2. IncideftuJ ctpessa are mcluded to cover (i) the coat of increased salaries 
of teachers io exsllng scho^ (a) the coat of educating older childrea who 
coay jolo the oew schools, aad {n} the other experuas which would follow from 
the Difirease ia tbs aunber of pupils at all stages. This percentage has been 
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reduced year by year for the reason that as more sjid more aiudeois ore covered 
by the compulsory scheme tbe excess of expenditure is bound to decrease. 

9. These S^ures have been calculated on &e basis that coinpulsie& uill 
be ^>plied to 40 per cent cf the a^e-^up 6>7 during 1949*50 ""d advanced 
year by year so that at the end of the 5m five years 40 per eent of the o^e^oup 
6*11 will be undo cenpulsioa. The second five*year plan tvill start with eecn* 
puUoo for the wh^ of the age^group 6*7 and 40 pec cent of (be age'grcup 
7-U. Here also compulsion will be extended year by year so that at the end 
of second fiv^y^ar plan eompulsien will be applied to the whole of the age* 
group 6*11. Ehirlng the six*year plan, eompulsion will be applied in the first 
year to 50 per eent of the children in tbe age*group 1 l-lS and extended year 
by year so Aat at the end of three years there will be compulsion for 50 per cent 
of all chjfdren in the age^group 11*14. The second three years will extend 
compulMa to the remaiAlcg children till in u yean all children in the ag^ 
group,of I]*I4 are brought under compulsion. 

Th« Mmistry of Education h&ve accepted thia interim report 
n and tried to provide funde i^ur next year'a budget on that baeis. 

In view of the econotnic and financial dangers to which 1 have 
already referred^ it has not» however, been possible to provide for 
the entire amount. Much against my will, 1 have been coin> 
peHed to agree to a proposal to postpone the conslderadon of this 
scheme for ih^ time being. One factor which weighed with me 
was that the Cditral contribution would be effective only if the 
provinces are in a position to provide their share of the expenses. 
The financial position of the country makes one doubt if the 
provinces can find the necessary funds. It has been decided to 
^ consider the^uesdon again sometime before Maroh to find out 
how far we can cany out the plan. The Government have, 
however, provided funds for the training of teachers so that, as 
soon as the economic sltuaUon improves, we can go ahead with 
tbe programme of basic education. 

We all realise the importance of basic education fo)^ the future 
welfare of the State. Equally important for immediate progress 
is adult education. In a democracy, the provisioa of such educa- 
don is all the more necessary as without an educated electorate 
democracy cannot perform the funedoos expected of it. For 
we want not merely literacy, but mental development of tbe 
^ adulo^ that they can take an mcelHgeot interest in the affairs of 
their country and the world. The scope of adult education has 
therefore been extended and to mark this chaise it is proposed to 
call it sodal educadon in future. The committee which you 
appointed to prepare a scheme of adult educadon for thticountry 
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has submitted iu report and haa also mggeated this change of 
name. The Government have g;enerally accepted the recom¬ 
mendations of the Committee and 1 am glad to announce that, 
in spite of in£adon and its attendant financial difficulties, we have 
been able to provide funds in the next year’s budget for the 
implemeatation of the plan.j^ 

I am also glad to inform you that a beginning has been made in 
the Province of Delhi with programmes for both basic and social 
education. Plans for the purpose were approved long ago but 
for reasons into which I need not enter here they were not earned 
into effect. The Ministry of Education decided that there should 
be no further delay and the scheme shoidd be worked out in 
Delhi to serve both as an example and a challenge to other pr^ 
vinces. Accordingly, the Delhi Provincial Post-War Educational 
Development Board was formed. I have myself attended almost 
every meeting of the Beard to ensure that programmes are put 
into effect as early as possible. In order to get over the difficulty 
of securing a sufficient number of trained tcacbera, it was decided 
to take trained refugee teachers from West Punjab and give them 
a short refresher course at Jamia Miliia, Delhi. Two batches of 
teachers have already received their training and a third batch 
will soon start its course. Since then we have been able to 
establish two training institutes—one at Ajmer for men and the 
other at Delhi for women, and we hope that they will help to 
meet the demand for trained teachers for new baric schools as 
they are founded. 

The first set of 47 schools was started on July 1,194S, and the 
second set of 50 schools from the second half of November 1946. 
A third g^oup of 50 schools will start from April 1,1949, and it is 
hoped chat before the end of the financial year 1949*50 the entire 
area of Delhi Province will be covered by such basic schools. 

In order to make the programme of basic and social education 
one of immediate interest and utility to the villagers, it has been 
decided that these village schoob will not only be places of 
instruction for the village children, but also centres of community 
Life in the villages. They will provide instruction to children, 
adolescents and adidts and, in addition, serve as places of recrea¬ 
tion and sport. It Is also proposed to give the villagers practical 
training in some craft in order to improve their economic status 
and to organise sports and other forms of recreation for Increasing 
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their soda! and community sense. We have taken tho help of 
the Ministries of Health, Labour, Inibnnation and Broadcasting, 
and i^Ticulture and prepared a composite syllabus which will be 
gradually introduced in these schools. The following 12-point 
programme will give a brief indication of the Aimt we have in 
view in the scheme of social and basic education: 

(1) The village school will be a centre of instruction, wellare 
work, sports and recreation for the entire village. 

(2) Separate times will be allotted to children, adolescents 
and grown-ups. 

(3) Certain days in the week will be reserved exclusively for 
girls and women. 

(4) A number of motor vans fitted with projectors and loud¬ 
speakers are being secured to visit the village schools. 
Film and magic lantern shows will be given and recorded 
talks played. It is proposed to visit each school at least 
once a week. 

(5) Schools will be provided with radio sets and arrange¬ 
ments will be made for broadcasting special programines 
for school children, adolescents and grown-up people 
in the light of the scheme of social education sketched 
above. About 140 sets have already been provided by 
the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting and more 
will be supplied as soon as possible. 

(6) Popular dramas will be organised in the schools and from 
dme to time prizes given for the best plays produced. 

(7) There will be provision ibr teaching national and com¬ 
munity songs. 

(8) Arrangements will be made for giving simple mstniction 
In some craft or industry suited to the locality. 

(9) Lectures will be arranged in co-operation with the 
Ministries of Health, Agriculture and Labour to instrdet 
villagers in the simple laws of social hygiene, methods 
of agriculture, cottage industries and co-operarive acti¬ 
vities. 

(10) In co-operation with the Mlmsiry of Inibrmation and 
Broadcasting, suitable and slides will be shown from 
time to time. Arrangements will also be made for visits 
of public men to speak to the villagers on problems of 
national importance. The help and assistance of public 
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bodi« interested in constnictive work will be invited 
to give effect to the programnje of social education. 

(U) Arrangements will be made for organising group games. 
Competitions will be held from time to time between 
diff e rent schools and villages. 

(12) Periodic exhibitions, fairs and excursions will be orga* 
nised. 

^ Only a beginning has been made in our scheme of social and 
basic education in the villages but this in itself has been a revela¬ 
tion to me and to all those who have seen the scheme at work. 
For long it has been said chat villagers have 90 realisation ofjthe 
importance of education. Their age-long • inertia, sloth and 
poverty have been held as obstacles to the introduction of a 
scheme of National Education- It has been feared chat because 
of their ignorance and superstitions, they may even resist any 
scheme of compulsory education and force may have to be used 
t^ bring education to theii children. Experience in Delhi has 
completely dispelled these fears. I had always held the view 
that the villager in India has been migudged in this Tespcct. I 
have great pleasure in announcing that from the very first day of 
the programiDc, villagers in Delhi have responded with an 
enthusiasm that is beyond all expectations. 

One of the methods we propose toj use for extending social 
education as quickly as possible is the holding of educational melas 
or fairs fwm time to time. It is intended to organise sports during 
these trulat as weU as arrange visits and lectures of prominent 
public men. In addition, the viUagers will be encouraged to 
produce dramas of their>wn as well as exhibit products of local 
industry and craft. Educational film< and radio programmes 
will be among other features at these meUs. Two such owfe: have 
been held in Delhi-one in the month of November and the other 
only a few days ago. Villages—men, women and children—have 
responde*^th an enthusiasm that has been most heartening. 
Villagers Wave not been only passive spectators but active parti¬ 
cipants. Each rrula has called into activity latent energies of not 
only the viU^e where it was held but of the entire locality. The 
operience of these two melitt has confirmed me irffmy belief that 
the Indian villager is on the march today and is thirsting for 
knowledge. He is ready and anxious for progress and the fault 
will be entirely ours if we faU to provide him with the means of 
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«ducatioa on all fronts. X earnestly hope that the provinces will 
take up the pla^and organise at lease one mia a month in every 
province. 

Since the last meeting of the Central Advisory Board of Bduca' 
tion, the whole question of scientiBc and technical studies has 
been surveyed afresh. You will remember the scheme of Over¬ 
seas Scholnrshipa instituted by the old Government for training 
' ^ our scientific and^technolopcal personnel. Experience showed 
that the Scheme required thorough overhauling and I appointed 
for the purpose a committee with Dr- B. C. Roy as its chairman. 
I also felt that a general survey of our scientlfiasAnd technological 
resources and requirements should be made and entrusted the 
Sdentific Manpower Committee with that task. \ 

Both these Committees have recommended that immediate 
steps must be taken for strengthening the existing technological 
insiitutioRs in the country and starting new institutioRs for un» 
parting instruction of the highest standard. They have righUy 
pointed out that if would be in the interest of the country to 
provide for such instruction within th^ country itself. This 
would gradually obviate the necessity of sending large numbers 
of students al^road. Till such time, however, as arrangements 
for imparting instruction up to the highest standard are complete, 
the despatch of students abroad must not cease. 

The Government have generally accepted the recommenda¬ 
tions of both these Committees and drawn up almodified scheme 
of Overseas Scholarships which will aim both at strengthening 
the teaching personnel in our universities and scientific and 
technological institutions and providing the necessary staff for 
carrying through the industrial des^opment of the country. I 
have no doubt that you have already examined the papers cir- 
^ culated to you and will, i^necessary, maVik constructive sugges¬ 
tions to strengthen our hands in carrying through the above 
programmes. 

1 have referred to the great financial difficulty with which the 
country is faced today. This has compelled us to slow down our 
programme in many aspects of the educational development of 
the country- This is a contingency whjchll cannot but regret 
and the more so when I remember the extremdy inadequate 
provision made for education of all types in India. When we 
compare the figures for educational expenditure in India with 

5 
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those in other countries, I cannot help feeling that we have, in 
> fact, not yet made a beginning withja programme of National 
Education in the truest sense of the term. I have already referred 
to the extremely meagre educational budgets of the pre-inde¬ 
pendence days. In spite of the progress made since then, I am 
sorry to say that the proviaiw for education last year amounted 
to only Rs. 3,85,00,000 ou^f a total Central Budget of Rs. 395 
crore (excluding the Railways), O., leas than 1 percent. During 
the same year, the total of dre provincial budgeu shows a 6gure 
of Rs. 247 crore of which only about Rs. 30*3 crore were spent on 
education. Thus, in the case of India as^ a whole, only a little 
over 5 per cent has till now been spent for educational purposes 
and though the budget for 1949-50 will show a perceptible iza- 
provement, I must confess that the expenditure is not yet up to 
my expectations. 

These Sgures may be compared with the amounts spent on 
educadontin countries like the U.K. and the U.S.A. In theU.K. 
tbs State spends on education £ 214,896,000 out of the total 
budgeted expenditure of £ 2,975,679,000. This represents about 
7 per cent of the total budget, but, in addition, another 4 per cent 
^ of the total expenditure is contributed by local bodies. Thus in^ 
the U.K., the proportion of expenditure on education to the total 
budget is about U per cent. In the U.S.A. the total national 
expenditure on education is the colossal figure of 12,050,000,000 
dollars. The total budgeted expenditure of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment is inlihe ndghbourhood of 40,000,000,000 dollars. Thus, 
for a population of about)50 the U.K. is spending about 

£ 300 millions, and for a population of about 140 millions the 
U.S.A. is spendii^ 12,000 miHioo dollars. 

It may also be mentioned that according to ti>e Steelman 
\ 0, Report, the U.S A. proposes to roend b^937 one per cent of the 
totsd national incom^^ot th^tate R^euue—for purposes of 
research alone In the universities and induscriee. This will repre¬ 
sent a figure of something like 2,000 million dollars (approxima¬ 
tely Rs. 750 crore). In addition, the U.S.A. Government propose 
to provide a sum of about 300 million dollars (Rs. 100 crore) for 
equallslr^ the opportunity of secondary and university educa¬ 
tion for children of comparatively poorer parents. Similarly, Great 
Britain is spending 76*3 million (Rs. 110 crore) for fundamental 
and applied research. 
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Not contoQt with this, the British Government have now under 
consideration a proposal for further expandu^ the facilities for 
higher educa^on by which from 1951 onward, over ninety per 
cent of the places in the universities and insdcutions of h^her 
learning will bo free. In other words, the process of compubory 
education, which started in Great Britain in 1870 by providing 
universal free education at the primary stage and has continued 
since 1902 by the provision of free secondary education in the 
Grammar and the County Schoob, has now been brought to its 
final fruition by making even university education for all practical 
purposes free and tmiveraal. No one can for a moment suggest 
that Great Britain has not her own financial and economic diffi¬ 
culties. This has not, however, prevented the implementation 
cf her educational expansion progranuses, aod ! trust and hope 
chat we in India also will not allow considerations of fioandal 
stnogency to hold up for a day longer than is absolutely necessary 
the programme of universal compulsory and free basic education 
which u essential for building up the free and democratic India 
of our dreams. 

I have so long spoken to you about ba^ and sodal education. 
University education b, however, of equal importtnee for the 
future progress of the land. The recent World War has raised 
in every country of the world new questionings about the aims 
and objects of higher education, Such enquiry b of even greater 
importance to us in the context of our newly won fmdom. I will 
not, however, go into thb question today, as we have appointed 
the Universides Commission to examine the problem of higher 
education in all its aspects. You have pressed for the appoint¬ 
ment of such a GominUsion for the last three years, and rightly 
so, for there has been no comprebeosive survey of higher educa* 
doD in India since the Sadler Commission submitted its report. 
Even the Sadler Commission confined itself primarily Co one 
university but the Indian Universities Commission, 1946, has 
been charged with an enquiry into the whole structure of our 
higher education in the universities and other InstitutionB of study 
and research. I am glad that we have as chairman of the Com* 
mission so eminent an educationist as Prof. Sarvapallj Radha* 
krishnan, He b being assbted by able colleagues from India 
ax^ abroad. 1 am particularly Happy that distinguished edu¬ 
cators of the U.K. and the U.S.A. have oBered us Chdr services in 
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this venture, I ajn hoping that the Commission wiJl submit their 
report before the end of the year.^l 

Before concluding, 1 will draw your attention to one other 
burning problem of the day. You recommended and the Go* 
vemment of India agreed that the medium of instruction in the 
primary stages mmt be the mother tongue. All provinces have 
accepted the principle, but I think you will agree ^at as yet only i 
the general principle has been laid down. Difficulties have, 
however, been felt in working out the details and giving a practi¬ 
cal shape to the principle. There is no problem where the 
mother tongue of the pupil is also the State language, but, where 
^ this is not the case, doubts have arisen on severaljpoints. It has 
not been clearly laid down at what stage the State language 
should be introduced as a second language. Nor is it clear when 
it should replace the mother tongue as the medium of instruction 
in schools. These and allied questions should be examined in 
detail; and &ir and practicable solutionsIfbund so that nobody 
may have any groimd for grievance. The Goverrunent of India 
could have taken a decision themselves, but I feel that your 
advice in the matter will be invaluable, as you represent oot only 
the provinces and the states but also the enlightened opinion of 
the country. 

I trust cha§you will give special attention to the problem during 
this session and define in a clear and unambiguous manner the 
detailed procedure for giving effiset to an agreed principle. By 
doing so you will oot only solve one of our most difficult educa¬ 
tional problems but also render a real service to national unity. | 




ARCHAEOLOGY AND HISTORY 

'Jn welcomiDg you (o the annual mee^ng of the Adsvory Board 
of Archaeology, I wuh to share with you certain thoughn about 
the development of archaeological studies io this country. Our 
main concern must naturally be Nvith the programmes of future 
expansion, but it is only right and proper that before we do so, 
we'^shoulcl give some thought to the progress of such studies in 
India and elsewhere up to now. 

It has for many centuries been recognised that outside China, 
the three most ancient centres of civilisation in the world have 
been India, Mesopotamia and Egypt. For centuries, scholars 
[ all over the world have been interested iaj thdr history. It has 
also been recognised for the last 200 years that archaeology offers 
almost the only key to the history of ancient rimes. Paper was 
unknown in these early days, and even after it was invented, 
records written in paper perished far more easily than the history 
written in stone'and metal. 

I 

Recognition of this :&ct led to extensive archaeological surveys 
and excavations in Egypt and Mesopotamia with the r«ult that 
we have today a fairly satisfactory accoimt of their an^nt history. 
In the case of Egypt, not only have the secrets of her ancient 
hieroglyphics been deciphered but her history rangii^; back to 
% 5,000 B,C., witljlhe achievements of her 32 loyal dynasties, has 

also been uncovered, In Nineveh and Babylon, excavations 
have unfolded to us the history of the ancient civilisation built by 
the Sumerians and the Akkadians of some five thousand years 
Qgo. Entire libraries of books written on earthen tablets and 
even a dictionary of the languag^have been found giving us an 
insight into the life of the rimes. It is therefore surprising that, 
so far as India is concerned, no attempt was made to utilise the 
resources of archaeology to discover her ancient history. It would 
^ be literally true to say that the history of India is stijliojiceaied in 
^ the depths of the soil waiting for the archaeologist who will bring 
new data to light to reconstruct the history of ancient India. 

At At M Maliag tf iht Ctatd Adtwty Bwd ^ AiAattltgy, }(*io DAI, 
Pitnaj 7. im 
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One reason of this comparative neglectof archaeology in India 
may he that Egypt and Mesopotamia are on the fringe of the 
European civilisation. For many centuries, the Mediterranean 
haslQ has been the home of European culture and modem 
European civilisation has obvious affiliation with these areas. 
Nor can it be forgotten that the Old Testament is full of references 
to both Egypt and Mesopotamia so that Europe felt a natural 
interest in their past history. Another reason for European 
interest in these areas may be that the Arabs had developed the 
historicanscience to a high level of excellence. We find that 
even before the rise of modem Europe, elaborate studies had been 
undertaken by the Arab historians in the civilisation of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia. It tvas therefore natural that European scholars 
should take to the study of these civilisations and carry out the 
extensive excavations which'^have lit up the history of ancient 
times. 

In spite of the focts mendoned above, it still seems somewhat 
strange that archaeology should have developed so late in India. 
A European power was paramount in the country for almost two 
centuries. It saw specimens of architecture and monuments 
which proclaimed a proud and ancient civilUationpIt was also 
aware that the civilisation here dated back to a dim past of which 
only fragmentary knowledge was available to the world. Its 
officers must have come across ruined cities and monuments 
which promised to be an excavator’s paradise. It is on record 
that as early as the beginning of the nineteentlf century, the 
well'knowu historians, Elpbinstone and Barnes, when they were 
marching towards Afghanistan, were struck by the mounds they 
found in the district of Rawalpindi. They also came across 
Greek coins and speculated whether the moulds they saw con¬ 
tained the ruins of the ancient dty of Taxila. In spite of all these 
incentive^o an archaeological survey, hardly anything was done 
in any pa^ of India till the middle of Che nineteenth century. 

The Asiatic Society of Bengal M'as, as in so many other fields, 
the pioneer of archaeological studies in the country. It decided 
in 1796 to found a museum for housing collections made by the 
officers I of the Ease India Company. An impetus to the study 
of Indian archaeology was given by the discovery in the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century of the key to Brabmi and 
Khaxosh^ scripts by James Primep. In 1848, General Alexander 
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Cunningham impressed upon the Govemmeat of India the nece&> 
sity of preserving the ancient monuju^ts by the appointment 
of a suitable officer. His suggestion was accepted and in 1860 
Lord Canning established the Archaeological DeparOneat with 
Gunnu^ham as the hist Archaeological Surveyor of India. To 
Priosep and Cunningham, India owes an incalculable debt for 
the preservation of her monuments. 

I do not wish to go into the details of the chequered history of 
the department since then. In 1866, the department was sought 
to be abolished, but it was revived in 1870 under the pressure of 
public opinion. The work of the survey was extended to South 
India only in 1874. There was a further impetus Co the develop¬ 
ment of the deparcment under Lord Lytton and the Indian Trea¬ 
sure Trove Act VI of 1878 was passed. After 1889 there was 
again a disruption in the department and for several years the 
work was in a state of complete abeyance. The department was 
reconstituted after 1885, but it was only with the arrival of Lord 
Guizon that it received a fresh lease of life. Lord Cuizon re¬ 
garded the promotion of archaeological study, the encoi^agersent 
of research and the preservation of the relics of the past as part of 
the “Imperial Obligadon to India” and reestablished the depart¬ 
ment with Sir John Marshall as Director General of Archaeology 
in 1902. It was at the instance of lord Curzon that the Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act VII of 1904 was passed by the 
Indian Legislature. In 1821, Archaeology, including the Epi- 
graphic Branch, was taken over as a central subject and since 
then it has continued as such even though the activities of the 
department were seriously curtailed during the retrenchment 
campa^ of 1931. 

During recent years, the department has undertaken important 
works of excavation, of which the most notable are the Khokrakot 
Excava^n, District Rohtak, East Punjab, in 1997; the Sardhari 
Excavation in N.W.F.P., in 1938; and the Ahichchhatra Excava- 
don in Bareilly, U.P., during 1941>43. Some work was also done 
In 1940 in Kajghat, Banaras. In 1944, the Escavatlon Branch 
was reconstitute by the Government of India and excavatioos 
were undertaken in 1944 at Taxila, in 1945 at Arikamedu near 
Pondicherry, in 1946 at Brahmagiri and Ghaodravalli in Mysore 
State, in 1947 at Harappa and in 1948 at Sisupalgarh. Tbe 
exploration of megalithic sites in the Madras presidency was edso 
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started in 1946. The survey of the Ghitaldur^ district has now 
been completed and some work also done in Cochin. There are 
several new sites which the department proposes to take up as 
soon as the work at SUupalgarh has been completed, and its 
report is published. These include sits at Amaravati in Guntur 
and Rajg;ir In Bihar. 

Up to now, not much work of excavation has been done in the 
Indian States. Such work, especially in Bikaner and Jaisalmcr, 
has, however, attained a new importance since the partition of 
India. Moat of the sites explored with a view to luving* a dear 
idea of the Indus Valley civilisation have fallen witian the boun¬ 
daries of Pakistan. Bikaner and Jaisalmer were, however, im¬ 
portant centres of that civilisation in the past. It is therefore 
hoped that a thorough ejq>loration of the sites in these areas may 
throw new light on the history of civilisation connected with the 
Indus Valley. 

The department has no provincial centres but in order to carry 
out archaeological work in the provinces, it has been divided into 
the following seven circles : 

(1) Northern Circle, Agra. 

(2) Central Circle, Patna. 

(S) Eastern Circle, Calcutta. 

(4) South-Eastern Circle, VIsakhapatnam. 

(5) Southern Circle, Madras. 

(6) Western Circle, Poona. 

(7) Delhi Circle, New Delhi. 

The department has helped societies and bodice, whether 
governmental or private, in carrying out excavations. It is now 
helping Allahabad Univeraity in the excavations at the well- 
known site of ancient Kausambi. It has also offered assistance 
and advice to various local societies and research institutions. 

The work of the department Is divided Into four branches, 
namely, Epigraphical Branch, Chemical Branch, the Excavation 
Branch and the Museums Branch. Another important activity 
of the department is the publication of the results of excavation 
and other research work. The publicatiotts of the Archaeological 
Survey of India have at times assumed different forms and re¬ 
presented various d^Tces of scholarship and merit, but they have 
on the whole constituted a noble mine of Information for any 
future historian of India. 
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It a now proposed to rewo the publication of the Archaeo- 
Ic^etd Mmeirs which was suspended during the war. Material 
for two volumes is already in hand. In addition> the department 
proposes to issue a series of short guides to archaeological moDU> 
meats and inscriptions. It is also proposed to publish picture 
pcst'Cards, albums of monuments and museums in addition to 
the regular journals like Arteunl India, Eptgraphia Indicc, Epigrapkia 
Inda-Mcslmiea and the various annual reports. 

The publication policy of the department requires revision and 
expansion. Until recently, almost all our publications were in 
English. The time has now come when publications in jznpor* 
tant Indian languages must be undertaken in order to make the 
results of research available to an average citizen. I propose to 
make a beginning in this respect as soon as possible. 

I have referred to the deeirablUty of the issue of albums and 
picture post-cards in order to popularise the work of the depart¬ 
ment with the general public. This must be done on a far wider 
scale than has been the case till now. Two types of albums 
should be produced. There should be albums for presentation 
—at a somewhat higher price—which could be used not only by 
the lovers of art in India and outside, but also by schools, colleges 
and other educational institutions for prizes to deserving students. 
A second type of cheaper album should also be placed in the 
market to bring it within the reach of the general public. At the 
same time, the department should discuss with the Ministry of 
Communications advisability of issulr^ picture post-cards by 
post-odices throughout the country. A far wider public would 
thereby be reached than by any other method. 

I feel that we must also explore the possibility of utilising the 
film IQ order to present our archaeological and architectural 
monuments to the people of our country and the world outside. 
Well-produced films would not only bring out the beauty of such 
buildings but also make them alive and interesting to a vast 
number of our people. Other countries have used films as a 
media for the education of the people In the ancient history of the 
land. Here, in India also, a provisioii could be made, by which 
every cinema would be required to show for at least 10 minutes 
films depicting some aspect of Indian history and culture. 

1 have pointed out to you (hat our history is still concealed 
beneath thesvuface of the earth. Af^h start of exploration and 
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Gxc&vadon on a much larger scale is necessary to unearth chat 
history, This requires strengthening of the st^ in all branches 
and a complete reorganisation of the department. I am also 
convinced of the necessity to provide permanent training facilities 
for students outside the department. Such training is essential 
for successful archaeological vork and you will be glad to hear 
that we have recently sent two officers for advanced training in 
the U.K. I have not lost sight of the urgency of a properly 
equipped National Museum for India. A beginning has already 
been made, and 2 am doing all that is possible to bring the scheme 
to a successful conclusion as early as possible. 

You will, however, realise that in view of the present financial 
difficulties, it may not be possible to do all that is desirable or 
necessary. Nevertheless, archaeolcgy is so important for a proper 
appreciation of our history that something roust be done in spite 
of the present dlfficuldea. I can assure you that the Government 
of India will do whatever Is possible within the limitations of 
finance. You must also advise the Government aa to how best 
to utilise our limited resources dimog the period of stringency 
and prepare a long-term programme of work which can be 
undertaken as soon as the economic position improves. 



ALIGARH AND INDIAN 
NATIONALISM 


In accepting the invitation extended » cordially by your 
Vice-Chancellor to come and address the annual convocation of 
Aligarh University, it was but natural that my thoughts should 
turn to the occasion when I first came in contact with it- That 
was 36 years ^>3 and took place in circumstances which repre¬ 
sented me to many as an opponent of this insdtutdon. 

The facts of the case were, however, entirely diflcreai. It was 
a time when the Indian Miuliros not only stood aloof from all 
political movements of the day but were inclined to oppose the 
country's struggle for emancipation. The single largest factor 
responsible for such political inertia of the Indian Muslims was 
the lead which the late Sir Syed Ahmed, founder of this institu¬ 
tion, had given in the last quarter of the 19th century. The Ali¬ 
garh Party which continued his policy tried to keep the Muslims 
out of the Indian National Congress and was generally success¬ 
ful except in the case of a distinguished Individuals. 

It was in this background that I brought out the Al Hild in 
1912. From the beginning of my political life, I was convinced 
that the Indian Muslims must participate in the movement for 
emancipation and work towards that end through the National 
Congress. It was inevitable that I should criticise the political 
lead which the late Sir Syed Ahmed had given and which repre¬ 
sented the policy of the Aligarh Party. I therefore came into a 
clash with this party on the political issue. This was, however, 
regarded by its members as opposition not only to the founder's 
political policy but to the institution itself. In fact, some of them 
went so f^ as to look upon me not only as an opponent but an 
enemy of Sir Syed Ahmed and Aligarh. 

Nothing was, however, farther from the truth. It is true that 
I regarded the political lead of Sir Syed Ahmed as a grave blunder 
but at the same time I had the highest admiration for the educa¬ 
tional and other reforms which he carried out. I regarded, and 
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. still r^ard him as one of the greatest Indians of the 19th century. 
His achievements in the field of education and social reform could 
not, however, blind me to the wrong lead he gave to the Indian 
Muslims la the field of politics. Thirty-six yea« have passed 
since then but as I survey the course of events during this period, 
1 find no reason to revise my judgment on thb issue. I then held 
and still hold that Sir Sycd was a great reformer in the educa¬ 
tional and social fields, but the wrong lead he gave in politics has 
been responsible for many of the evils from which we have 
suffered. It is, however, not my purpose to discuss the political 
role today but to pay my tribute to the memory of Sir Syed 
Ahmed Khan, tlic educational reformer, who laid the foundation 
of modem education among the Indian Muslims. 

Today, Western education has become paR of our national life 
and we naturally think of it when xvc use the term ‘education.’ 
It is therefore difiicult to realise the opposition and struggle which, 
a hundred years ago, faced the rcfbnncrs who wanted to intro¬ 
duce this new education in India. They had not only to blaze 
a new trail but had to contend with obstacles and difficulties 
at every step- They had to face all those forces which any 
movement for reform has to face. The prejudices and supcxali. 
tions of ages clouded the minds of the people. Accepted beliefs 
and age-old semiments were both against such a change. The 
cry of religion supplied the opponents of progress with one of 
their most potent weapons. The path of religion is not in fact 
opposed to that of reason and knowledge but unfortunately this 
has often been represented to be so. The usual cry was chat 
Western education was opposed to the teachinp of religion and 
those who held rel%ion dear must therefore adhere to the old 
education. 

Human thought has had m face this conflict at different times 
in diffcrcDt countries. Europe went through this struggle in the 
17th and 18th centuries while the Eastern countries focei this 
conflict in the 19th century. The Hindus of India faced this 
struggle earlier and ended it quickly. Among the Muslims, It 
took a longer time but in the end the inevitable happened. The 
forces of change triumphed and the new order had to replace the 
old. So for as the Muslims of India are concerned, one can 
assert without any foar of contradiction that the man who played 
the mo« important role in this stru^le is the presiding spirit of 
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this Uiuvei^ity. The battle was fov^ht here in A]%arh and 
Aligarh is a visible embodiment of (he victory of the forces of 
progress. 

Some of our writers have compared Sir Syed Ahmed Khan 
with Raja Ram Mohan Roy. To a large extent the comparison 
is valid. What Raja Ram Mohan Roy did for Bengal was done 
by Sir Syed Ahmed, 40 years later, for Korthem India and espe¬ 
cially for the Muslims of the country. The only difierence 
between the two is that the main reforms of Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy were in the field of religion while those of Sir Syed were in 
the field of education. They have, however, left the stamp of 
their personality in all spheres of intellectual activity. Religion, 
education, social life, lai^uage, Literature and journalism bear 
witness to their spirit of reform and creative energy. 

We have also to remember that even though Sir Syed Ahmed 
was opposed to the political movement of the Congress, there 
was not the least tinge of communal politics in bis attitude. 
His activities even in the political field comprised both Hindus 
and Muslims. He was throughout his life a believer in Hindu* 
Muslim unity. He opposed whatever was in any way likely Co 
cause dissension or difference between them. Id his speeches, he 
again and again used the beautiful metaphor that Hindus and 
Muslims were the two eyes in Mother India’s face. 

We can form some idea of his outlook on Indian nationalism 
from the significance he gave to the term ‘Hindu.* In addressing 
an association of Hindus in Lahore he said, “I am sorry that you 
have restricted in this manner the application of the term ^Hindu*. 
You have applied it to a pardeulai religious group. But to my 
mind this application is wrong. 1 count as Hindu all chose who 
are the inhabitants of this country whatever be their rel^on or 
race. This is the reason why I take pride iu the fact that I am a 
Hindu.” If (he Hindus f«nd Muslims of India had understood 
the spirit of this teaching and followed it, the whole course of 
recent events would have taken a difi e r e nt turn. 

Sir Syed Ahmed laid the foundations of this educatbnal institu* 
don with a specific object. He had been impressed by the spirit 
of English education and realised that Its excellence lay not 
merely in imparting instruction but in training of a special kind. 
Thepeculiarity of this training was that it developed the character 
of young men and women and gave them a distinct stamp. He 
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also felt chat along with European education, the MusUnu must 
have religious insCrucdon and training. He knew that withouc 
such provision the new educadon would not be popular among 
the Muslims. He realised that his objects could not be achieved 
withouc a special inscitudon for the purpose. He (herdbre dedU 
cated the remaining years of his life to the creadon of the Aligarh 
College. We must remember that this was the fint insdcution in 
India which sought to create the atmosphere of a British Public 
School 

The scheme he had in mind initially was the establishment of 
a residential university on the lines of Cambridge. He had» how¬ 
ever, to content himself with the establishment of only a college. 
Considering the prevalent conditions, this was no mean achieve¬ 
ment. The movement for the University was started af^ his 
death as a m e morial to him and was accomplished after hard 
labour of some 20 years. 

Sir Syed had established in Aligarh not only a college but an 
intellectual and cultural centre in tune with the progressive spirit 
of the times. The centre of this circle was Sir Syed himself and 
he attracted round him some of the best intellects of the day. 
Perhaps no journal in India has ever had such inOuence upon the 
mind of the generation as his Tthsib- Ul-Akhlaq. Sir Syed founded 
this journal a^ return from his tour in England. He and his 
colleagues were its main contributors. In fact, this journal laid 
the foundation of modem. Urdu literature and so developed the 
language that today it is capable of expressing the highest and 
most abstruse thoughts. Perhaps, there was not a single literary 
hgure among the Muslims of the day who was not influenced by 
his circle. The best Muslim authors of the modem age were 
nourished here. Here developed the new schools of r^earch, 
interpretation and reconstruction of Muslim thought. Though 
modem Urdu poetry was bom in Lahore, it was here that it 
found the atmosphere most conducive to its growth. Poems of a 
new style were composed and read at the sessions of the Moham¬ 
medan Education Conference. This was also the first forum of 
Urdu oratory. AH the important speakers of the day were 
created or nurtured on this platibnn. 

The 19tii century was for India, as for other regions in tiie 
Bast, a transitional age. The old forms of life and thought were 
b«ng demolished and new ones set up in their place. The old 
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earthof India was being moulded into a new form. So far as the 
Indian Muslims are concerned, one can say that it was in Aligarh 
that these movcmcnto of reform were consummated. It was one 
of the regions which took the lead in the crcatioD of a new India- 
Thc 19th century marked a period of renaissance £or the Indian 
spirit and Aligarh was one of the centrm of such renaissance. 

It is true that with the death of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, Aligarh 
lost many of its distinctive features. Though the College was 
raised to the status of a University, it could not revive the tradi¬ 
tions of its early glory. Nevertheless, you must remember that 
this glorious heritage is youra, and it is tor you to revive the past 
splendour of Aligarh. The inscriptions which have been carved 
on the walls of your Strachy Hall may fade with the passage of 
time, but the inscriptions which Aligarh has written on the 
modern period of Indian history can never fade. Future histo¬ 
rians will discover in Aligarh one of the main sources which have 
contributed to the evolution of modem India. 

An educational institution which has such a glorious past must 
necessarily hold the promise of an equally glorious future. I am 
not aware what the state of your minds is today, nor in what 
colours the future appears to you. Does it bring to you the mes¬ 
sage of closing doors or of opening gates that introduce you to 
new vistas of experience ? I do not know what visions are before 
you, but I will tell you what visions I sec. You perhaps feci that 
doors that were open have been closed. I see that doors that 
were locked have now opened. In the words of the Persian Poet, 

Te/aewd csl 

Tu bastm-i’dar, 0 , man fatafu-bah mi shanwam. 

What you and I hear arc different. You hear the sound of 
closing doors but I of doors that open. 

I want that I should speak to you frankly and without mental 
r«ervations and I am sure that this is what you would expect of 
me. If I thought that you were sdU living in that atmosphere of 
communal politic which was prevalent before the 15th of August, 
1947, I would without hesitation say that your future does not 
hold that promise which, as an Indian Muslim, I would like you 
to have. I am glad that there has been a profound change since 
then and the signs of a new era arc becoming clearer every day. 
You have realised in good time what the intellectual atmosphere 
of this institution must be in the changed circumstances of today. 
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You W responded to ihe of the new times and created 
MndjtioM which are m confonnity with the changed outlook I 
have no h^tation in saying that by confonning to the spirit of the 
^cs, you have rendered a great service not only to this Institution 
but to all Muslims of the Indian Union. For this, I extend to you 
my smeere congratulations. 

r would like to describe to you briefly the Central Govern- 
mwi splan and programme of national education and the place 
which an uutitution like Aligarh University will have in that new 
scheme. I thjnk you wUi agree that the educational set-up for a 
secular and democratic State mustbe secular. It should provide 
for all cKiaeM af tha State the same type of education withiut any 
disunction. It ehould have its own intellectual flavour and ita own 
national character. It should have at its aim the ideal of human 
process and prosperity. The Indian Union has set before itself 
sui* a scheme of common education for all without disdnclion ' 
or discnimnacon in favour of any community or group. 

At ^ same time, it recognises that there is scope for cduca- 
^nal^UtuuoQS which onphasisc certsun spedid types of leam- 
mg. Ther doon should, however, be open to all who are 
mwest^ in such studies. This is the sphere of national edu- 
cation in which your institution can find its proper place in 
conformity with the spirit of the times. In this way, you will, :n 
spite of yoitf sp^al characteristics, be a part of the general 
scheme of education and serve a special function in it. For this 
you must, however, display the widest cathoUcity of spirit. It is 
following text inscribed on hU Academy: 
llwe who do not know Geometry, have no place here.” Your 
Institution must not have even such a restricting clause. Your 
rwtto should be that you will welcome both those who “know 
C^«ometry” and those who “do not" 

I am aware that the governing principle in your Institution has 
from the very beginnii^ wide and liberal. When your 
C^ege was founded, the very first batch of students included 
lEndus as well as Muslims. Your staff has also been recnilced 
from all commumties. The names of certain Hindu professors 
have become part of your Institution’s hisWry. I am sure that 
these traditions will be broadened and further enriched in the 
course of tune. 

Study and raeardi in Islamic learning and Islamic history 
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have been part of your tradition. I muat say that, after the death 
of Sir Sycd, it no longer displayed the vigour it had during his 
days. Even after the Univerticy was established, old hopes were 
not fulfilled. Your duty today is to revive those old traditions 
and to create in your Unis'ersicy an atmosphere of research and 
enquiry into all the spheres of knowledge. 

f have already reminded you that Aligarh was the place where 
modern Urdu literature developed. This is an achievement of 
which your University can be rightly proud. It is your duty to 
chemh this heritage and further enrich it. I must, however, 
remind you that your literary efforts must have a wider field than 
in the past. You should an equal interest in Hindi litera> 
ture. Muslims have been noted for cbeir interest in different 
languages and Uteratures. Hindi literature has the same claim 
on the Muslims as on the Hindus of India. Both the communities 
have contributed equally to the development of Urdu and Hindi 
Uteratures. The new literature in BriJ Bhasha which commenced 
in the Mughul period was the result of the patronage of rulers like 
Akbar and Jehangir and the contributions of writers of genius 
like Mohammad Jayesi, Khan Khanan and Abdul JalU Bilgrarol. 
We find that, up to the end of the 18th century, the number of 
Muslim poets who wrote in Brij Bhasha is considerable. The 
has come when you must revive that old tradition. 1 desire 
that this Institution should produce a large number of writers 
who are equally at home with Hindi and Urdu literatures. 

The question of script is one of the controversial problems of 
today. You know what the opinion of Gandhiji was in this 
respect. His sincere desire was that every Indian should know 
both the Urdu and the Devanagri scripts. That is why he 
founded the Hindusthanl Praebar Sabha and made it an esseQ> 
rial condition that its workers should know both the scripts. This 
has also been my opinion for years. I feel that this is the only 
solution which is possible in the present circumstances. I hope 
chat the lovers of Urdu literature will not wjut to find out the 
reactions of the advocates of Hindi literature, but will themselves 
do what they regard as conducive to the best interests of the 
coimtry. In every other sphere of life, one may wait to see what 
others do, but in the field of learning we can vftit for others only 
at the risk of detractiiig from our credit. If others are content to 
know only one script, we need not be sorry that we have learnt 
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two. My sincere desire is that every Muslim in India should 
leam both the scripts; and thus set an example before the country. 
This was the message of Mahatma Gandhi, and T am contadent 
chat Muslims will act up to it with enthusiasm. 

I am glad to find that there is already a recogni^on of the 
importance of such work on all sides, and that books have been 
written in Urdu \^ich make it easy to leam Devanagri script and 
become fami liar with Hindi literature. Some organisations have 
been set up in different parts of the country for this purpose. 
They have already started their acdvidea. 1 am sure that you 
have realised the importance of this work and your Institution 
will be recognised as one of its most active centres. 

1 will now conclude with a few words of advice to the young 
graduates who have taken their degrees today and are entering 
into the responsibilities of life. You yourselvea have, no doubt, 
felt the tremendous changes which have taken place since the 
days you entered the portals of this University. When you first 
joined this Institution, you were members of a subject nation. 
Today you are leavii^ this University as free citizens of an inde¬ 
pendent India. I am not sure whether all of you appreciate fully 
the extent of this tremendous change. As members of a subjttt 
nation, you suilered many disabUltaes. As citizens of a free State, 
you enter into new responsibiUtiee. The widening of opportuni¬ 
ties which freedom has brought has also necessarily brought with 
it the need for greater loyalty and devotion to your State. Today 
there are no UmiO to what you can achieve but this very fact 
imposes upon you the duties which freedom brings. 

You are the citizens of free India—a State which Is determined 
to develop its political and social Life on secular and democratic 
lines. The essence of a secular and democratic State is freedom 
of opportunity for the Individual without regard to race, religion, 
caste or community. As members of such a State, you have 
therefore the right—provided you have the necessary qualities of 
character and attainment—to expect all doors to open to you, 
whether in the fields of politics, trade, industry, service or the 
professions. There is no gainsaying the fact that in the past 
many of the alumni of this Institution looked to nothing but 
employment under the Government. Freedom must bring in a 
widenix^ of the mind and an enlargement of your ambitions. 
You must therefore look forward in a free India to the utilisation 
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of your taUnts in the xnanner best suited to the needs of the 
Nation. 

1 have no doubt in my mind that if you can imbibe this spirit 
of progressive nationalism which is the motto of our secular demo* 
cratie State, there will be no position in any field of life that will 
be beyond your reach. I would therefore urge upon you to 
develop and strengthen your character and acquire knowledge 
that will fit you to play your rightful part for the future progress 
and prosperity of the country. 



1 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


I am very glad of this opportunity of wiling the Scindia School 
at Gwalior founded y«an ago by the late Maharaja of 
Owalfori Sir Madhava Rao Scindia. The manner in which the 
School has developed since then and established ibr itself an all* 
India position is eloquent testimony to the interest taken by him 
and his successors. I am’ confident Your Highness will continue 
to take the same interest in its future growth and development. 

A good school is a national asset of the highest value at any 
place or at any time. Schools arc the laboratories which produce 
the future citizens of a State. The quality of the State therefore 
V depends upon thej quality of such laboratories. In the context 
of modern India the importance of good schools is even greater. 
On the one hand, we have vast illiteracy ud on the ocher, almost 
unbounded opportuoi^es. The achievement of independence 
has opened to the people new vistas and we can achieve all that 
we have hoped for, prodded the human material in the country 
can meet the'challenge demanded of them. In spite of the vast¬ 
ness of our resources and opportunities, it is an unfortunate fact 
that the number of good schools in this country is all too rare. 
The obligation of a school like the Scindia is therefore all the 
greater. 

. I have been very glad to leant of thQmanner in which the 

- Scindia School has grown through a synth^is of Indian and 
British traditions. You have in this school rightly proved that 
there is in this country an ancient tradition of Tesidendal schools 
which shared many features in common with the modem Public 
Schools. You have, as is only right andjproper, taken from the 
English Public School system whatever was good in it but you 
have grafted it on what is basically an Indian Institution. A 
school like yours, in which equal emphasis is placed on academic 
work, physical and health organisation, creadve activity and 
training in reaponsibillty and integrated behaviour, can serve a 
most usefufj purp ose in the present transitional phase of Indian 
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life. I am particularly glad to see chat, apart from the emphasis 
on the usual Public School activities found in British schools, you 
have made provirion for the development of the spiritual aspect 
of the boys in your charge. 

It was perhaps inevitable that when the School started, it was 
meant to be exclusive and had a distinct military’bias for a con¬ 
siderable time- I am glad that you have given up that exclu¬ 
siveness and turned the School into an all-India Public School 
drawing boys from all parts of India and from all major sodal 
and religious groups. This isii move in the right direction and is ^3 
in keeping with the spirit of the times. If there is any one feature 
which distinguishes modem India, it is the growth of the spirit 
of democracy which seeks to give equality of opportunity to all 
its citlrens. All past barriers based on birth, privilege, caste 
wealth are brealdng down. As a secular democratic State, we 
are pledged to the widenix^ of opportunities and equality of 
chances for all. I am very glad to learn that your H^hness has 
taken a leading part in the breaking down of such barriers. T 
am confident that the same wise statesmanship wi^guide you in ‘ 
widening stiU further the services which the Scindia School can 
offer to tlie rising generations of free India. 

In the past, exclusive schools like yours served two main pur¬ 
poses. They were established cither to cater for the needs of 
princely femiliea or they were founded by Europeans to offer 
education according ttt European models. Whatever opinion 
we may have about thcir^exduaive character, it cannot be denied 
that they rendered a great service in introducing education of the 
British Public School type to India. This system of residential 
education with its emphasis on the growth of character and ^ 
leadership has much to offer India, and both types of schools 
to which I have referred deserve well of the country, hasdag 
brought the benefits of this system to young Indians- 

This is the reason why after the attainment of independence, 
ihcMinistry of Education in considering the future of such schools 
decided tiiat with certain changes they couI(^ render great service 
to free India. After the 15th of August 1947, there was no longer 
any room for schools of an exclusive type, but once their exclusive 
character was removed, the former Ghl^s* Schools and European 
Schools could be fitted into our scheme of National Education- f 
Not only so, their speds^ characteristics in developii^ discipline xJ 
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and coiporate life make auch schools roore necessary for train* 
ing the future leaders cf lodependenc India. The Ministry of 
Education have therefore decided to put under thdr direct eupex^ 
vision both schools like the Chie6’ Collie at Ajmer or Raipur 
and the European Schools like those at Lovedale and Sanawax 
associated with the oamO of Sir Heory Lawrence. Thdr exclu¬ 
sive character has been removed and their doors thrown open to 
all without regard to birth, status or province. They have thus 
become for the first time Public Schools in the real sense of the 
term. I am glad to Hnd that here at Gwalior you have developed 
along the same Unhand converted your school Into an all-India 
school which is open to all without distinction. 

I am glad to find so many distinguished representatives of the 
princely order of India present here. May I take this opportu¬ 
nity of saying how greatly I have appreciated the manner in 
which you have helped in breaking down the barrier between 
what were the provinces and the states during the British days ? 
By your action in breaking these barriers and bringing your states 
within the orbit of the Indian Union, you have acted wisely and 
well. You have also acted wisely and well in transferring power 
to the hands of representative bodies and thus^lacmg the ad¬ 
ministration on a level with that of the rest of India. These 
Sire great services and I am sure that the country appredates the 
spirit in which you have rendered them. 

There remains, however, one question that 1 would ask of you. 
Till yesterday you were rulers; today you have given up the reins 
of power. Do you feel that by giving up power in this manner, 
you have still a function to perform on the stage of modem 
India ? Some of you may feel that now that administration is in 
the hands of popular bodies, you have nothing further to do. 
Such a feeling is, to m)4%uind, unjustified, for there is one function 
you can perform that m one can take from you. You will agree 
with me that just as a niler has power over bis people, he has also 
the opportunity of serving them. His power may disappear but 
no one can take away his capacity for service. You have acted 
wisely in responding to the challenge of the changed times and 
divesting yourselves of your administratis^ work. You will act 
even more wisely if you train yourselves to serve the country in 
keeping with the spirit of the new age, and I can assure you chat 
should you decide to do so, you will have in future India a position 
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even more exalted fb**" the one you had occupied In the pajt. 
For, in the past, your position waa based on power and fearj in 
the future, your position will be built on service and love. 

We are living today in an age of democracy. There are men 
who chink that tliere is no scope for aristocracy in such a context. 
This is, however, not my opinion- When aristocracy is opposed 
to democracy, it may be cast aside by the present age, but when 
aristocracy serves as an adjunct to democracy and seeks to fulfil 
its purposes, aristocracy can render a service to democracy which 
noting else can. Aristocracy develops a width of vision and a 
far-reaching imagination which is not usually found outside ita 
orbit, Such vision and imagination cannot be acquired by train¬ 
ing in a school. Book learning is no substitute for the virion 
which develops fiiMn generation to generation. Your femily 
traditions and the art of leadership which you have developed 
through the training of generations can therefore help in supply¬ 
ing qualities which we need to build the India of our dreams. 
My appeal to you is therefore to rise to the occasion and prepare 
yourselves in a spirit of service in order to take your right place 
in the growth and development of free India. 


INDIA AND UNESCO 


' I have great pleasure in welcoming you Co this inaugural meet¬ 
ing of the National Coimciission of Unesco. This is in some ways 
a memorable occasion, for the constitution of the National Com¬ 
mission gives concrete shape to our eflorta for international 
co-operation in the fields of education, science and culture. It 
would therefore perhaps be appropriate if 1 should describe in 
some detail the and objectives of Unesco and the manner in 
which it has attempted to carry out its purposes. 

After the experience of two world wars within the course of 
barely twenty-five years, thinking men and women all over the 
> world realise, aijnever before, that there must be a change in the 
outlook of man to avert the calamity of a future disaster. It was 
out of this universal desire to find an instrument for the settlement 
of disputes without resort to war that there arose the United 
Nations with renewed hope for aifilcted humanity. 

All confiict^ have their ultimate origin in the ound of man and 
it was felt that unless the causes of fear, suspicion, distress and 
jealousy could be eradicated from human minds no efforts by 
politiuans and statesmen could remove the possibility of future 
wars. At the time of the preliminary discussions for setting up a 
' . United NatxonsjQrganisation, it was therefore decided that there 
should also be an organisation for promodog closer collaboration 
among different peoples of the world in the fields of education, 
science and culture. Accordingly, Unesco was see up to achieve 
these ends. 

At the time of the consfitudon of Unesco, it was realised that 
coK>peration and undentanding amon^ nations could be built 
only if there was c^^iperadon and understanding among the 
different elements within the nation itself. If within a nation 
itself there were divergent elements whose differing points of view 
had not been fully co-ordinated, such a nation could hardly 
serve as a haimonious unit in the international setdng. Ex- 
^ perience show^ that there was not only colossal ignorance about 
d tiv ilu Nctwaal Commuim ^ JjMsa, ^sAi, 
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difEnenc nations but in many cases members of the same nation 
were ignorant of one another’s atdCudes, belief, customs and 
faith. This was an c:^crience which v,ras almost univcnal ex¬ 
cept in the case of a very few small and homogeneous nations. 
Further, it was felt that7closer co-operation between different 
elements in our national life would lead to a promotion of acti¬ 
vities in all the fields of education, science and culture. The 
constitution of Unesco therefore provided that every nation 
should set up as soon as possible a National Commission or co¬ 
operating body for furthering the aima and objects c^Unesco 
within national unit. It was also felt that such activities ' 
could be carried out better by a non-official agency than by the 
Government or anybody set up directly under the Government 
auspices. 

The constitution of Unesco provides that only States can 
he members. This guarantees that there will be no possibility 
of^ adding to international complications through its activities. 
There is, however, another aspect of the question which cannot 
be ignored. The nature of education, science and culture is such . 
that their cause can be served better by private and voluntary 
agencies. This is the reason why Unesco constitution insbls that 
there should be voluntary bodies o^ National Commissions to ^ 
perform its functions in the national field. 

Unfortunately, the experience of the last three years has not 
fully justified the hopes which were raised by the establishment of 
the United Nations Organisation. In spite of the initial agree¬ 
ment vdlh which it started, it has today become the arena for 
struggles betwcei| rival blocks. It is true that the stru^le is yet 
only a cold war. This is, however, little consolation to those 
who seek peace oh an enduring basis- It is tr^ic that even today 
nations have not given up the old attitudes which so often led 
to war. 

The one gleam of hope offerg in this dark picture today is the ^ 
manner in which Unesco, an allied organisation of the United 
Nations, has been attempting to establl^ better relations among 
human beings in the fields of education, srience and culture. It 
is obvious that in the realm of material clash of interests, compro¬ 
mise is difficult while in ih^elds of the creative spirit, co-opera¬ 
tion and compromise are not only possible, but arc the natural 
law. The division of material wealth leads to a dumoution in 
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its quantity while the distribution of spiritual wealth leads to 
mutual enrichment. Uneeco has also rightly recognised that all 
conflicts, even in the material field, have their ultimate origin in 
the mind of man. U was therefore felt that unless the causes of 
fea r, suspicion, distress and jealousy could be eradicated from the 
human mind, no efforts by the politicians and statesmen alone 
could remove the possibility of future conflicts. This is the justi¬ 
fication of Unesco as well as th^ reason why it has become a rally- 
log ground for the laith and hope of all who want to avert the 
disaster of a third world war. 

In its brief life of three yean, Unesco has already made con- 
tiderable progress towards the achievement of its objects. The 
very &ct of associating together a large^umber of people of 
different nations with marked differences in language, back¬ 
ground, social habits and outlook is a considerable achievement. 
The obligation under the constitution of holding the General 
Conference in a different country each year has added to the 
burdens of the Secretariat but in spite of such initial difficulties, 
the progress achievedlholds promise of still greater achievements 
in the &ture. In tbr^ years, the membership has increased to 
44 while national commissions are Mther in operation or about to 
be inai^urated in about 35 countries. A large number of inter¬ 
national conferences and seminars have been held under its 
auspicea. Of the various activiti^n these fields, one which de¬ 
serves special mention is the est^llshment of the Institute of 
Hylean Amazon. Another is the establishment of pilot projects 
in fundamental education in Haiti. The development of the 
educational section as a clearing house for ideas and eseperience 
in different parts of the world is also proving extremely helpful. 
The constitution of a new Division of Arts and Letters with Dr. 
Lin Yutang as head has also contributed to a greater exchange 
in cultural matters between the Asian and European countries. 
Recently, it was decided to set up a special centre for the Middle 
and Near East. It has also been decided to promote the esta¬ 
blishment of an Institute for Arid Zones and another for the study 
of conditions in high altitudes. 

Unesco ,bas also tried to contribute to a clearer analysis and 
understanding of the philosophical concepts as the basis of modem 
civilisation. A volume on human rights is already in the press 
and one on the concept of democracy is under preparation. A 
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specUJued joum&l; Mustum, &nd an official organ called Tks 
UfwcQ Courier are among its regular publications. 

Unesco has helped m the organisation of work camps for both 
reconstruction and education in war devastated areas. It has 
arranged for the exchange of students and voluntary works. 
During 1948, over 50 million dollars were distributed in educa> 
tional relief by voluntary organisations largely through its efibrts. 
In its last conference at Bdrut it decided to extend the held of 
reconstruction f^m the war devastated areas to the undeveloped 
or underdeveloped areas of the world in order to help in the 
achievement of more uniform standards throughout the world. 
It is expected that a concrete programme for the achievement of 
this end will be one of the main items before the next General 
Conference. 

Unoco has also been helping the exchange of books by Book 
Coupons for countries which have a shortage of dollars. It has 
also helped in making scientific equipment available to countries 
short of such material. A Field Science CkM>perarioo Office has 
recently been established in Delhi for South Asia. The East Asia 
S cien ce Co-operation Office has undertaken the responsibility of 
allocating and distributu^ in that region two miltion dollars 
worth of education and engineering equipment collected by 
Unrra. 

Another project undertaken by Unesco is the translatloQ of 
great books in order to make the cultural heritage of diffisrent 
countries available to one another. Considerable progress has 
been made In exploring the possibilities of the production of 
cheap books. Another valuable contribution to intemahonal 
understanding is the project of studying die causes of tensions 
between different people and communities with a view to finding 
out methods of eradicating them. Its most ambitious venture 
in this field is the project to produce a scientific and cultural 
history of mankind. 

Members will be glad to leam that ever since the foimdati^ of 
Unesco, India has been playing an important part in its delibera¬ 
tions. She is one of the founder members and helped in the 
shaping of its aims and purposes. In spite of the political and 
other disabilities under which she then l^HSured, and the ex¬ 
tremely restricted size of her delegations, she played a leading 
role in both the first and the second conferences. She has been on 
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the Executive Board from the very beginning and her rcpresenta* 
lives have made valuable contributions in almost every sphere of 
Unesco's activities. 

During the last year, several achievements and projects of 
special interest to India have been undertaken. The election of 
Prof. Radhakiishnan as the Chairman of the Execudve Board has 
brought an Asian to the Head of the Organisation for the first 
time. The Indian Delegation at the third Conference played a 
very important role and made valuable contributions in almost 
every decision taken there. Seme of the Indian experts who have 
been associated with the special activities of Unesco during the 
last year may be specially mentioned. Dr. Zakir Hussain at- 
tended a meeting on Fundamental Education of Experts in Paris 
in April 1948, and Mr. N. K. Sidhanta attended a meeting of 
experts for the translation of great books. Mr. Humayun Kabir 
of this Ministry was invnted to contribute a chapter to Unesco’s 
volume on Hxmian Rights as a result of the International Sympo* 
Slum. Mr. Lakshmanan, Director General of All India Radio 
was invited to attend the Technical Needs Conunission Expert 
Committee and Mr. Kixpal of this Ministry to survey the educa¬ 
tional and cultural needs cf the refugees in the Middle East. Dr. 
S. K. Baneijee attended the International High Altitude Research 
Conference and Mr. M. S. Sondaramefthu Ministry represented 
India in the Preparatory Conference of the universities of the 
World. 

During the last General Conference of Unesco, there was a 
proposal to held a Far Eastern Seminar on Education. The 
object originally considered was 'Education of War-handicapped 
Children,* but at the instance of India, the subject finally chosen 
was ‘Adult Education’ which is the most pressing problem &cmg 
all the Asian countries. Unesco baa accepted India’s invitation 
to hold the seminar in India. This will be its first seminar to be 
held in Asia and is to take place during November. 

For reasons which are known to every one, it has not been 
possible to set up the Indian National Oommis^on of Unesco 
earlier. As members are aware, the problezns created by parti- 
don demanded all the energy and attention of the Govenunent 
dll about the middle of 1948. As soon as things started seRling 
down, the Govemicent appointed a Committee to consider Che 
setting up of a Commission and after its report bad been approved 
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by the Centre! Advisory Board of Education in January this year, 
the Government did not allow any lapse of time in setting up this 
Commission. It Is expected that this Commission will serve as a 
focus of educational, scientUic and cultural activities of the Nation 
and will contribute to the enrichment of national life in all these 
fields as well as better co>operation and understanding with other 
countries. 



RESEARCH IN EDUCATION 


Imraediately after I assumed charge of the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion in January 1947, I looked into the development projects 
which had been accepted in principle but not carried out in 
practice. Of these, one of the most outstanding was the scheme 
for a Central CoUege of Training for Teachers. The Central 
Advisory Board of Education bad, in 1944, recommended the 
establishment of two training colleges—one for men and the other 
for women, each providing for an intake of 200 students for the 
service of the Centrally Administered Areas and the smaller pro¬ 
ving and states. On grounds of economy the Government of 
India modified that recommeodation and decided to otablish one 
college for both men and women, with a capacity of 300. Provi- 
aion was accordingly made in the budget of 1^-47 for the 
establishment of the college. 

When I took office, I was therefore surprised to find that the 
whole programme had been held up on the ground of shortage of 
building materials. 1 was aware of the difficulties in securing 
steel and cement and other equipment and I could understand 
the delay in the implemenution of the building programme. I 
could not, however, understand why this led to a postponement 
of the entire scheme. Even if buildings were lacking, the institute 
could have been started in temporary structures or hired houso, 
but here, as in so many other cases, programmes of educational 
development were held up on the ground of lack of aecommoda- 
tion. This undue stress upon buildings has always seemed to me 
to be an instance of confusing ends with means. Buildings are 
only a means of which the end is education, and yet it seemed to 
me that many of our educational planners were so cngicssed with 
building projects that they could not conceive of carrying on 
educational work in thdr absence. I therefora decided forthwiffi 
that the institution must be started immediately with whatever 
accommodation was readily available. 

Ihe period wa s an exceedingly difficult one and all the atten* 
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tion of the Government wad concentrated fint on the disturbances 
m the Punjab and later on the impending division of the country. 
Even tben« a small house was secured in the Delhi University area 
In July 1947. I realised that this was not ade<^uate for our needs 
and the work of the insdruce even on the smallest scale could be 
carried out only by the additional accommodation provided in 
tents. In spite of our anxiety to get the institute working, a fiir> 
ther period of delay was enforced by the division of the coonuy 
and the extension of disturbances of Delhi itself, and for several 
months all normal activities had to be totally suspended. As 
soon, however^ as the situation was brought under control, on the 
19th of December, 1947, the Central Institute of Education was 
formally opened by Lady Mountbatten and it started to work in 
one hired building and several tents. 

It is hardly necessary for me to relate at length the importance 
of an institute of this kind. With literacy figures so low as only 15 
per cent, the paramount importance of expanding the iadJities of 
education is obvious. The acceptance of democracy as the pat¬ 
tern of our State has, if anything, added to the urgency of the 
problem. It is also self-evident that the first step towards expand¬ 
ing the facilities of education is to provide for an increase in the 
number of u^ained teachers. Equally necessary is an institution 
to assess the results of educational methods followed till now and 
devise improvements, demanded in the ehangtx^ circuiastances 
of today. 

It will be noticed that the institution, which was started io 
December 1947, was the Central Institute of Education and not 
the training colleges which had originally been planned in 1944 
and 1945. This meant not merely a change in nomenclature, but 
a considerable expansion in the purpose and functions of the ins¬ 
titution. I felt that changes were necessary in two directions. 
First, it should not be merely a college for training teachers but 
also an institution for research in the fields of education. Second¬ 
ly, its services should not be restricted to the Centrally Adminis¬ 
tered Areas but should extend to the whole of India. 

The Central Institute will therefore both train teachers for 
higher and secondary schools and also carry on research on the 
problems of basic and secondary education. The stage at which 
a child should be introduced m a crafo as distinct from activity, 
the relative emphasis on crafo and academic subjects and tbeir 
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correlation, the producdon cf a new type of school literature to 
bring out the social functions of all human activity, the degree of 
abstraction possible in the earlier stages of educaUon, the stage at 
which there may be some bifurcation between academic subjects 
and crafts, the grouping of children according to aptitude, taste 
and ability, the place of art in the school curriculum—these are 
only a few of the many problems which arise out of a new concep¬ 
tion of basic education and require constant and careful study in 
a research Institurioo. 

There are also problems relating to adult education which 
demand fresh and careful scrutiny. It is a commonplace that the 
methods which are suitable for children cannot without modifi- 
cation be applied to adults. No doubt, a good deal of work in 
this connection has been done in other countries of the world but 
each country has its own peculiar problems arising out of its social 
and economic backgrouod and its political history. We will have 
to devise the quickest methods of liquidating adult illiteracy. 
Equally important is the maintenance of a continued service of 
literature to prevent relapse into illiteracy. Thus alone can we 
provide adult literates with the knowledge to discharge thrir 
hmctions as citizens of a democratic state. 

1 could go on referring to many other problems which require 
immediate attention if we are to make our education truly crea¬ 
tive. The system of examinations is itself being studied all over 
the world. The problem of textbooks which will provide useful 
and interesting information and at the same time develop a truly 
human outlook on world aflalrs is also engaging the attention of 
many countries. The aim and purpose of secondary education 
also require a re-examination. It is my hope that the Central 
Institute <£ Education will be our laboratory for examining all 
these important qiiestions under controlled conditions and offer- 
jpg suggestions as to the best methods for their solution. 

I have already stated that we did not allow the lack of buildings 
to delay the starting of the institution and 1 am glad that, in spite 
of these difficulties, the institution has made good progress. 
Nevertheless, I felt that now that the Institute has started to work, 
we must provide suitable buildings for it as soon as possible. 
When the plans were made in 1945, Che estimated expenffiture 
for buildings was Rs. 18 lakh, but Che sharp rise in the cost of cons¬ 
truction is bound to lead to an increase in expenditure. I am, 
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however, glad that, notwithstanding the diSiculties, we are today 
in a position to take in band the building prc^aimne of the Insd- 
tuce and I hope that it wUl> in the near &ture, have all the build* 
ings it needs. 

A library of Over 5,000 books has been built up at a cost of 
approximately forty thousand rupees. We are hoping that when 
completed, the Inshiuce Library will be comparable with similar 
research libraries elsewhere. I am also hoping that we shall, in 
the course of the next year or so, attach to the Institute a Psycho* 
logical Section Co carry out experiments in aptitude tests, selection 
methods, vocational guidance and other services. 

We are conscious that only a beginning has been made and all 
that we propose and hope to accomplish is still In the realm of 
the future. Foundations truly laid are, however, a guarantee of 
future success, and uo one, Mr. Prime Minister, is rnore aware 
than yourself of the need of iioaginative planning and bold execu* 
tion in order to achieve our oll^ects. It is for this reason that we 
requested you to lay the foundation of this Institute, so that this 
new institution may, from its very inception, be inspired by that 
broad humanism and width of culture which have distinguished 
your actions in public and private life. I have, Mr. Prime 
Minister, great pleasure in requesting you to lay the foundation* 
stone of this Institute. 


7 


EDUCATION OF YOUTH 


Wc have as one of the items for discussion today a problem 
which raUo fundamental issues of law and justice. Till now> the 
Sute has locked upon an offence as a crime for which the offender 
must expiate. Such offences, whether you call them crimes or 
sins, were regarded as evil and atuacted as their inevitable conse¬ 
quence, punishment, Punishment was therefore regarded as a 
consequence of crime and justified in itself. The classic exposi¬ 
tion of this view is in the principle "An eye for an eye, a tooth for 
a tooth.” 

Later ages, however, raised the question of the utility or justi¬ 
fication of punishment Critim arose who asked how a murdered 
person benefited by the slaughter of his murderer. In fact, the 
only result was the loss of life of two individuals instead of one. 
Punishment was therefore soi^ht to be justified on grounds of 
its deterrent character, but even this did not satisfy critics who 
pointed out that, as a matter of fact, punishment did not deter. 
A new school of thought arose, which approached the problem of 
punishment from the point of view of reform of the offender. In¬ 
stead of a retributive theory of punishment, we thus find the emer¬ 
gence of an educative and reformatory theory of punishment, 

This dispute between the different theoriw of punishment has 
not yet been settled, but on one point there is almost unanimous 
agreement among both theorists and practical men of affairs. All 
are agreed that in the case of juveniles there must be a change of 
outlook with regard to punishment. For one thing, young per¬ 
sons, without maturity of judgment, cannot be held fully respon¬ 
sible for their actions. For another, experience has shown that 
confinement of such juveniles in jails confirms them into criminals. 
In fact, children who may have committed some crime through 
want of knowledge or on the impulse of the moment, become 
habitual criminab if they are once sent to jail. 

Recognition of this (act has led many countries to provide 
separate establishments for juveniles, In India we have had 
Spmb ct tfm PwiMd Eduealwi MOast^i' Csiiftnvt, /to DiUii, 
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rdbnnatori«3 and homes of correction in didereot provinces, but 
It must be admitted that even these have not fully met the pur¬ 
pose. The provision of such refonoacories or juvenile Jails has, 
no doubt, separated the juvenile ofiendera from the coninned 
criminals, but as they themselves have been miniature jails, the 
educative and reformatory aspect baa not found a proper em¬ 
phasis. 

Apart from the inadequacy of existing institutions in India, we 
have to recognise the fact that their development in the different 
provinces has been unequal. Bombay, which has gone farthest 
in the matter, passed its CShildren’s Act in 1924 and revised it in 
1948. It has 17 Remand Homes and uses a large number of Pro¬ 
bation Officers to looh after juvenile delinquents. Thirty-two 
such officers have been appointed by the Government In addition 
to 130 working on a voluntary basis and seven appointed by non* 
official bodies. Bombay has 28 Certified Schools and 12 Associa- 
dons which attend to the after-care of the children. No other 
province has gone so far, though Madras, under its Children’s Act 
of 1920, has set up five Juvenile Courts and dx Certified Schools. 
The C. P- passed an Act in 1926 and has 32 Probation Officers 
and one Certified School. West Bengal has a Children’s Act, 
passed in 1922, and recently the West Bengal Government has 
initiated action to change the character of administration in 
respect of juvenile crime. East Punjab has an Act before the 
Assembly, while the U.P. Goverrunent are drafting a Bill for the 
purpose. We have no information of such Bills in either Assam, 
Bihar or Orissa. 

The position with regard to the care and management of juve¬ 
nile delinquents is thus obviously unsads^tory. In the first 
place, not all the provinces that have Children’s Acts on their 
statute-books are working them adequately. The work is chlefiy 
confined to bigger cities and even there it leaves much to be 
derired. The Probation Officers have not the requisite tra ining * 
nor have the magistrates of the Juvenile Courts the required quali- 
ficadons. The Certified Schools are not working properly and 
after-care is all but non-existent. 

A little consideration will show that in a matter like the prob¬ 
lem of juvenile delinquency and the proper methods of dealing 
with it, there must be unifoimity among the different provinces. 
It is also desirable that the practice of this country should 
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conicnS; ikr as ;>ossibU> to that cf other enlightened countries 
of the world. la the U.K., the pereons between the age of 8 and 17 
are regarded as juveniles and are tried by special Juvenile Courts. 
Panels of magistrates are selected from Justices of Peace and, 
according to present regulations, these panels consist of two or 
three penons selected every three yean. In metropolitan courts 
one of the magistrates muse be a woman, while outside London 
this practice is observed as far as possible. The administration 
cf the courts is under the Home Officer, but special Advisory 
Committee were’set up in 1910 in order to make the attitude of 
the administration more progressive. In the past, punishment for 
the juvenile delinquents was in proportion to the gravity of the off¬ 
ences but in recent times, the trend is towards the reclamation of 
the future citizen rather than the punishment of an offender. 

The change-over &om punishment to education is almost com¬ 
plete in the U.S.A., and in some of the European countnes. In 
the U.SA., the upper age-limit for juvenile delinquents is 21. 
Up to the age of 18, the offender is under the exclusive jurisdiction 
cf the Juvenile Courts, but from 18 to 21 these courts exercise a 
concurrent jurisdiction with the ordinary courts. The trend of 
legislation is to make the Juvenile Courts Independent of the 
ordinary system of criminal justice. In addition to the special 
magistrates, the U.S.A. provides for referees to assist m the hear¬ 
ing and disposition of the oases. Where the delinquent is a girl, 
it is the practice to associate a properly quallBed woman referee 
wth the Court. The U.S.A. has no advisory bodies, perhaps 
because social service agencies play an important part in all cases 
before the Juvenile Courts. 

One feature which is common to both the U.K. and the U.3.A. 
is the effort to retain the child in his or her own surroundings. 
The U.S.A. has the largest provision for institutional care, but 
even there the trend of theory is away from institutional care to 
the education of the delinquent in his or her own home atmos¬ 
phere. The following table gives an idea of the results of the 
disposiiion of oases in the Juvenile Courts in the U.K. and the 
U.S.A. : 

U.K. U.SA. 

Put on probaliea •• .. .> 

Sachaiged after ebtrge proved or bound over with 

supervisiQD .. .. .. S2% 29% 
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U.K. 

U.SA- 

Cemmitt^d to schools .. •. 

.. 

9% 

16% 

fmed .. .. .. 

.. 

6% 

6% 

Probation to coo-ofEcial persons 

1 

* * I 


2% 

PJaceotcDl with board department or agency 

I 

2% 

3% 

Other care •. 



•% 


The examples of the U.K. and the U.S.A. therefore indicate 
that the most progressive opinion in the world today favours that 
the juvenile offender must be regarded as a subject for educadon 
rather than punishment, and where it is necessary to send him to 
a reformatory, the character of such juvenile institudons must 
change. They should be educational iosdtudons in the best sense 
of the term and not “houses of correction or penalty.” These 
progressive countries have also found by experience that the 
best method of dealing with juvenile delinquents is to provide for 
their instruction without removing them from ti^elr homes. This 
requires a close cooperation with thtir families. 

As 1 have already stated, there must be uniformity among the 
provinces with regard to measures for dealing with Juvenile 
delinquency. It seems that this can best be achieved by means of 
central legislation with an enabling clause which will permit pro* 
vinces to make such minor modifications as may be necessary. 
Notice of a private member’s bill for dealing with some aspects 
of juvenile delinquency has already been given by Dr. Panjabrao 
Deshmukh and is likely to come up during the next legislative 
session of the ConstitueTit Assembly. AAer this Conference has 
decided on the main lines which such legislation should take, one 
of the two procedures may be followed. Either we may accept 
Dr. Deshmukh's bill with such modifications as may be necessary 
or, in the alternative, we may introduce a more comprehensive 
bill as a government measure. 

I will briefiy mention some of the points for consideration in 
this context. I have already referred to the fact that tiie trend 
of progressive opinion in Western countries favours the retention 
of juvenile delinquents in their homes. We have to consider 
whether in the prevailing conditions in India, ju^reniles will bene¬ 
fit more by being trained at home or by receiving instruction in 
special hostels established for the purpose. 

Another point which the Conference will have to consider is 
the question of institutions dealing with juvenile delinquency. 
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While Juvenile Courts may remain in the administrative charge 
of the Home Department, assisted by the Education Department, 
it appears to me that the homes and schools ibr the juvenile 
delinquents must be directly administered by the Department of 
Education itself. 

The Conference should also advise on the nature of instruction 
to be provided in such schools and homes. It is obvious that in 
addition to instruction in letters, there must also be a provi^n 
for training in some craft or trade. The provision of moral 
instructions seems to me to be equally important. This need not 
be narrow or sectarian, but wide ethical teaching of a universal 
type that will help in building up the character of the Inmates. 

The Bnal point for consideration is the question of setting up 
an Advisory Committee in every province. These cemroittees 
should be small and compact and should include Education 
Ministers, representatives of the Law and Home Departments 
and some social woriters. 

The second big problem before this Conference is the question 
of the medium cf instnictioR at different stages of school educa> 
don. The basic principle in this matter is not in dispute. The 
claims of the mother tongue are accepted by all but in spite of 
this, there are complaints that this principle is not always ob* 
served in practice. On the contrary, a langxiage other than (he 
mother tongue is sought to be imposed on the minorities. 

India is a vast country with many languages. We must accept 
unreservedly that all these languages are Indian languages and 
deserve the same treatment. Where a province is linguistically 
homogeneous, there is no difficulty in acting on this principle, but 
even where the languages transcend provindal bairien, this 
should not affect our attitude to the problezo. Since all the 
languages are Indian languages, vdiat objection can there be if 
a minority in a particular province speab or learns a language 
other than that of the majority ? One thing is certain. Even 
if our aim is unity, it cannot be achieved by compulsion or impo¬ 
sition, Experience has shown that the only way m achieve unity 
m cultural or linguistic matters is to accept the existing differ- 
enccs. Any attempt to iron out the differences only leads to 
greater conflict and bitterness. 

A constructive approach to this problem cannot but lead to 
an amicable settlement. It is therefore a matter for gratificadoD 
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that the C.A.B. of EducaUon, which is representative of all the 
provinces, has decided unanimously that primary instruction 
should, provided there is the miounum number of pupils av^- 
able, be invariably given in the mother tongue, and that even in 
the secondary stage, instruction should be provided in the mother 
tongue if a sufficient number so desire- It is obvious that the 
mother tongue of the pupil means the language which is described 
as such by the guardian of the pupil. How can any one, except 
the parents, decide wlut is the mother tongue of the child ? 

The conflict is not about the principle but about its application 
to concrete casm. Recently, the Congress Working Committee 
discussed the problem in all its aspects and, after a thorough 
examination of all the issues involved, passed a resolution which 
you have no doubt seen. 1 am myself convinced that the attirude 
adopted by the Worldng Comioittee is the r^ht one, and I hope 
tiiat you will be of the same opinion and approach this problem 
with virion and without any mental reservations. I am 

sure that if this Is done, all causes for grievance will be removed, 
We can then solve this problem once and for all, so that there may 
be no future complaints from any minority. 

A satisfactory solution of the problem of languages is more 
important in the context of our newly-won freedom. We have 
only now achieved our freedom and it is essential that every efibrt 
must be made to develop a sense of solidarity among the nation. 
If we allow grievances to grow over basic things like the question 
of the mother tongue, I am afraid chat the consequences will 
affect all aspects of our national life. I need hardly stress this 
point before you as you are equally alive to the necessity of a 
satisfactory settlement of this question. I would only appeal to 
you that we should approach this qtiescion with large-hearted 
generosity and cry to meet the wishes of the minorities in a manner 
which will leave no ground for dissatisfaction or complaint. 


INDIA AND ASIA 


I am grateful to you for having accepted, at such short notice, 
my invitation u> attend this preliminary meeting for the sett¬ 
ing up of an organisation for cultural co'operation bet^iveen the 
dlfleient Aslan countries. 1 have, for a long time, felt that we 
must take steps to increase and strengthen such cultural contacts. 
From the earliest period of recorded history to almost the last 
days of the Moghul Empire, India’s relations with her neighbours 
—both to her West and to her Bast—have been cordial and inti¬ 
mate. We remember the religious and cultural missions that 
went to countries so far flung as China and Japan on the one 
hand, and Egypt and Asia Minor on the other. We also remem¬ 
ber the close trade relations which brought Indian traders and 
commercial men to the Byzantine courts or led them to colonise 
and develop outposts of Indian culture in the south-eastern 
regions of Asia. When we recall that all this was done at a time 
when the means of communication were meagre, if not primitive, 
we wonder even more at the closeness of contacts established then. 
With (he loss of polirical independence, these ties were loosened 
and for over a century contact with our neighbours has been 
sli^t and occasional. I was convinced that we must take early 
steps for removing this lacuna and immediately on the attain¬ 
ment of our independence I decided to take action in the 
matter. 

Following a Goodwill Mission from Iran, an Ind^Irantan 
Society was sec up about four or five yean ago. This was a move 
in die right direction, but it was not enough. We want to deepen 
our friendship and contact not only with Iran but also with 
Turkey and the countries of the Middle-East and China and 
our neighboiue in South-East Asia. Such co-operation is also 
necessary from an international point of view. If we can create 
large blocks of goodwill in differeot areas of the world, grounds 
for suspicion and hatred will be removed and we can contribute 
to Increased international understanding and amity. 

Aidrat at On Cwfmmea for Co-optrafon httvam India atd Asim 
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Experience has proved th&t cultura} contacts are far more 
efieeiive In uniting nations than political alliances. Political allla* 
nco are based on a spirit of bargaining while cultural contacts 
deepen mutual understanding. Such undeistanding is more neces¬ 
sary today in view of the new awakening which is taking place 
throughout the Eastern world. We have today, throughout the 
Orient, a movement for educational and cultural regeneration 
which demands close attention and sympathetic study. 

For various reasons, India in recent years has been brought 
into contact with the countries of Europe and America in varying 
degrees. The need today is for a greater understanding with 
countries outside that orbit The need of an organisation to pro¬ 
mote such cultural contacts is obvious, but I must confess that I 
have found some difficulty in chooring an appropriate name for 
such a body. One body to cover all these regions may well prove 
unwieldy, and 1 can think of no suitable name to cover all of 
them. Geography itself has determined the lines on which such 
associations can be built. We must, on the one hand, establish 
closer contacts with Turkey, Afghanistan and the Middle-East 
countries. On the other we should also develop closer relations 
with China, Japan and the countries of South-East Asia. A 
solution which strikes me at first sight is to have two bodies and 
call one India-Middle-East Assodation, and the other India- 
South-East-Aaia Association. Even this is not fully satisfactory 
as Turiiey and Afghanistan would not be Included in a Middle- 
East Associadon, Similarly, an India-Soutb-East Asia Associa¬ 
tion would leave out countries like China, Japan and Korea. It 
seems that the only way of overcoming this difficulty Is to describe 
the organisation as an Indian Council of Cultural Cc-operatioa. 
This body would have two different secdons-^ne for the Western 
group of countries including Afghanistan, Turkey and Egypt, 
and the other for the second group, induding Korea, Japan and 
China. 

Obviously, the main object of such a Council will be to main¬ 
tain and increase cultural contacts between India and these 
countries. It should act as an agency for the exchange of infor¬ 
mation and literature as well as peisonnd. Short visits of 
professors and students from India to these countries and from 
thme countries to India would go a long way to increase mutual 
imderstanding. The Council should, I fed, also maintain a 
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libr&ry and a reading room and arrange for the publication of 
magasines and other periodical literature. 

A non-official organaation, if it is representative of the intelli¬ 
gentsia of the landj is, from the nature of the case, best suited 
to perform functions of this type. If we consider how such 
an organisation is to be set up, I think, you will agree with me 
that the hat method would be to frame a constitution by which 
all the Indian universities and appropriate cultural societies 
may send three or &ur representatives to the proposed Council. 
In addition, the Council should include eminent men who 
have distinguished themselves in the lield of art, letters or the 
humanities. 

These are, however, matters of detail, which cannot be settled 
in this preliminary meedng. 1 have been considering how this 
Council can be set up most expeditiously, and have consulted 
others interested in the project. The best method seems to be as 
follows : 

We should set up, today, an interim body which will de6ne 
die aims and objects of the Council, draft its constitution and 
carry on other preliminary work. I would therefore request 
you to form a 'ProWsional Comnuttee’ and appoint out of your 
numbers a sub-committee to work out the det^ of the scheme. 
This sul>cocimittee should start work immediately and be 
instructed to complete its labours by October. The Council 
can then be formally inaugurated early in November, with 
representatives &om the universities and cultural bodies from 
all over India. 



ART AND EDUCATION 


I am glad to welcome you to thii first All India Conference on 
AiU to be held under the auspices of the Central Government. 
In the past, India made valuable contributions to the cultural 
world, especially in the fields of literature, religious philosophy, 
architecture and the fine arts. While these achievements were 
due to the innate genius of the people, the eacouragexnent and 
support extended by enl^htened kings and other lovers of art and 
culture should not be overlooked. The great traditions of the 
past still remain, but, for reasons which are known to you, the 
patronage which was extended by the State to the firie arts and 
other expressions of culture, has been largely missing siuce India 
lost her independence. A situation has now been reached where, 
unless prompt steps are taken to preserve, develop and enrich the 
heritage of our cultural traditions} they may be damaged beyond 
repair. With the attainment of independence, the need for en* 
couragement to the different forms of Indian culture has become 
even more insistent. 

I may recall to your memory the steps which have been taken, 
in recent years to ensure the preservation and enrichment of our 
cultural heritage. About four years ago, the Asiatie Society of 
Bengal put forward proposals for the establishment of a National 
Cultural Trust which would be encrusted with the task of stimu¬ 
lating and promoting the culture of the country in all its aspects 
and represent the various cultural elements in our country. They 
proposed that the Trust should function as an autonomous and 
independent body predominantly non^fficial in its constitution 
and should operate through appropriate ^encies. There should 
for the purpose be three Academies, namely, an Academy of 
Letters to deal with Indian languages, literature, philosophy 
and bistory, an Academy of Arts (including graphic, plastic and 
appHed art) and Architecture, and an Academy of Dance, 
Drama and Music. The ol^ecc of these Academies would be 
to develc^, promote and foster studies in the subjects with 
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which they deal, with a view to maintaining the highest possible 
standards of achievement. The Trust should have the follow- 
ing additional functions in addition to those perfonned by the 
Academies : 

(t) to encourage cultural education and research with par¬ 
ticular reference to the preservation and development of 
traditional Indian culture in reladon to such subjects as 
literature, architecture, sculpture, painting, dancing, 
dramatic art and music; 

(u) to acquire for the State sites, monuments, manuscripts, 
pictures or other objects of importance from the point of 
view of Indian culture; 

(m) to advise the Government of India and the Provincial 
Governments in regard to cultural matters; 

(tp) to co-opcratc with the universities in the development 
of acdvities in the purely cultural fields; 

(ff) to co-operate with the learned societies of India in 
order to encourage and expand the cultural aspects 
of the work now performed by them; 

(n) to publish suiuble popular literature on cultural matters; 

(ni) to maintain close touch with all parts of India (includ¬ 
ing states) by holding periodical conferences; 

(an) to organise archaeological and other cultural missions 
to foreign countries and generally tx> develop and extend 
existing cultural contacts between Ipdia and other 
countries. 

It was also proposed that the Trust should be financed by an 
endowment four crorcs of rupees, which would make it inde¬ 
pendent of annual grants irom the Central or the Provincial 
Governments. The Committee of the Central Advisory Board 
of Education which considered the proposals of the Asiatic 
Sodecy of Bengal were of the opinion that such endowment 
was necessary if the trustees were to function properly. The 
Committee recommended that the Central Government should 
contribute half the amount while the Provincial Governments 
.and the Indian States riiould contribute the balance in equal 
'proportions. ^ 

The Government of India accepted the principle underlying 
the reconuneadationa of the Central Advisory Board of Educa¬ 
tion and arrangements were made to bring the Trust Into exis- 
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tence us soon as possible. A sxan of rupees eight lakh was 
therefore proposed in the budget for 1947-48, but the partition 
of the country and the distuibancea which followed prevented the 
execution of the plan. During ld48-49, the proposal was again 
coxisidered, but in Ndew of the financial difficulties from which 
the country is now suffering, the establishment of the Trust had 
to be postponed. Nevertheless, a sum of Rs. 1 lakh was provided 
in the bu^et for 1949-50 to carry on the preliioinary work in 
connection with the foundation of the Trust. 

Instead of spending the znajor portion of this inadequate 
amount for the setting up of a secretariat &r the Trust, we 
considered it more advisable to utilise the money, as far as pos¬ 
sible, in schemes for the promotion of art in the country. 1 
therefore decided that we should have three conferences during 
the year, the first with representatives of the visual arts, the 
second with men of letters and the third with representatives of 
dance, drama and music. It is in accordance with that pro¬ 
gramme that the present Conference is being held and I look 
forward to this gathering of representative artists from all over 
the country to offer advice to the Government in respect of «me 
of the most urgent Issues before us. I may, however, draw your 
attention to the fact that when the Aaatic Society of Bengal 
onginally proposed the establishment of a National Guicural 
Trust and even when the Government of India first acc^ted the 
principle undcrlyir^ that recommendation, we did nothave in our 
view the proposed Indian National Commission for co-operation 
with Uneaco. Now that this Commission has been established, 
I feel that we should re-examine the whole issue and consider 
whether much of the work which was originally to have been 
performed by the Trust carmot be performed by one of the Sub- 
Commissions or sections of the National Gommission. You are 
aware that the National GommUsion is divided into three Sub- 
Commissions, namely, the Sub-Commission for Education, 
the Sub-Commission for Culture and the Sub-Commission for 
Science. Much of the work which the Cultural Trust was to 
have done would be co-tenninus with that to be performed by 
the Sub-Commistion for Culture. In fact, the three Academies 
of the proposed Cultural Trust, namely, the Academy of Letters, 
the Academy of Dance, Drmna and Mutic and the Academy of 
the Visual Arts could very easily be formed under the ae^ 
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the Cultural Sub-Commission of the National Commission, This, 
however, is a xnaticr which requires further consideration, and 
1 would at this stage only request all members to keep in mind 
the possibility of such integratiou of work under the National 
Commission. This will not only make for simplicity, but also 
save considerable expense in inoney, men and energy. 

Whether the work of promodng the artiatic and cultural life 
of the country is to be carried out through a Trust or through the 
National Commission, the most important point is that there 
should be Edlities for thdr preservation and development. 
Membe« of this Conference arc perhaps aware that the Govern- 
znent of India have, as a first step towards the encouragement of 
Indian Music, promoted the establishment of two academics— 
one of Hindustani Music at Lucknow and the other of Karnataka 
Music at Madras. The object of these academies wiH be to pro¬ 
mote advanced studies and research in these branches of Indian 
Music. The Government have also tried to encourage young 
painters and sculptors by the award of suitable scholarships. In 
1947 - 4 $, ax scholarships each of the value of Rs. 2,500 were 
given to promising young artisB, and this year we have offered 
eight scholarships of equal value to young artists who are pre¬ 
pared to devote their talents to the revival and development of 
art in the context of social education in rural areas. The selec¬ 
tion of scholars will be made by a committee of experts consisting 
of the principals of recognised art schools, and the'works of the 
candidates are being displayed in an exhibition organised in 
connection with this Conferenc^It is also proposed to mublish 
an Artists' Travelling Purrd to^courage amateur artists, The 
Gevemment of India have provided an amount of Rs. 15,000 
and requested the provinces to make contributions to the fund. 
I fully realise that these are extremely inadequate measures, but 
we must recognise the grave financial difficulties through which 
we are passing. The feet that we have not allowed these diffi¬ 
culties to stand in our way and have made a beginning, even 
though on a meagre scale, should serve as an earnest of the future 
policy of the Government of India in promoting the development 
of our art and culture* ’ 

You are also aware that the Government of India are con¬ 
templating the establishment of a National Museum where the 
finest exhibits of Indian art will be collected and preserved for the 
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natioa. The cnUre collection of Amrita Sher Ws paintings has 
been purchased, and, in addition, the Govcmment have acquired 
valuable exhibits from several well-known private coHcctioQS in 
the country. As part of this pK^ramme, it is proposed to attempt 
to secure such of our art heritage as has gone out of the country 
and may be available on reasonable terms. You are, no doubt, 
aware that some of the finest specimens of oux art, sculpture and 
miniature, went out of the country long ago- Some of these ace 
in national museums in foreign countries and it may be difficult, 
if not impossible, to bring them back. There are, however, other 
objects in the possession of private collectors or museums which 
come into the market from time to time and may be regained. I 
think you will agree that we should try to get back such objects 
wherever possible, and where the originals cannot be secured we 
should, at any rate, obtain copies made by competent artists, so 
that our representation of Indian art may not remain incomplete. 

Before, however, any steps in this direction can be taken it is 
necessary to have full knowledge about the number of such objects 
and their distribution. We have some knowledge of exhibits in 
public museums and galleries. There are records also of some of 
the private collections, but there are many objects of art of which 
we have no infonnatioo at all. 1 have already written to all our 
representative abroad to inform us as early as possible about the 
number, description and location of art objects scattered within 
thdr respective areas- I, however, feel chat non-official advice 
&om expero is essential for the purpose, and I would ask you to 
consider whether this Conference may set up a small committee 
to make an inventory of such art objects as are at present 
^road and advise the Government on the best possible methods 
to secure either the originals or their copies. 

Another important question which requires the aciention of 
this Conference is that of the relation of art to education in 
g«ieral. It is a sad commentary on our present system of educa¬ 
tion that art has either no place or plays a very minor role in our 
general education. One reason for this is, of course, the very 
one-dded view of education we have had in the past. Till now 
our education has aimed at developing only the intellect of the 
child. Even this is perhaps an over-generous estimate. 

The present system of education has not always been conducive 
to the development of the whole intellect, but only encouraged 
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the growth of linguistic efficiency among our pupils. This is one 
reason why there are so many people who display all the external 
signs of h^h education and at the same time exhibit in their 
attitudes, beliefs and conduct a totally imeducated Eoind. 

It is today realised that no education can be complete which 
does not pay proper attention to the development and refinement 
of the emotions. This can be done beat throi^h the provision of 
facilities for training the sensibilities by the practice of one of the 
fine arts. Apart from the general question of developing the 
finest aspects of personality through artistic education, there is 
also the immediate utility of such education in developing our 
manual skill and perceptive sensibility. It is recognised today 
that education at pre^prlmary or nursery stage can be best iai' 
parted by training the child lo the matching of colours, shapes 
and sizes. Ihis releases the creative instinct in the child and thus 
diverts his superfluous energy from merely destructive channels 
into those of social behaviour and decoruqt. Thus, whether 
&om the point of view of training of the emotions or refinement 
of sentiments or development of manual skill and creative urge, 
the importance of art as an element of education cannot be over* 
emphasised. 

The obvious implication of this Is that a society is healthy and 
well'balanced If training in and appreciation of arts are wide* 
spread among its members. The modem p^glaise.of society in 
which individuals are tom and divided and sodeCy -*¥ith 
a hundred conflicts is the result of the &ct Chat the arts have been 
divorced from intimate contact with life at a thousand points. 1 
may recall to your minds that there was no distlncdon recognised 
between art and craft in the past. In the olden days, the crafts* 
men who produced objects for the use of sodecy were also simul* 
taneously artists. On the oflier hand, artists took pride in the 
excellence of their craft and never hesitated to take their full 
share in sodal production. One of the unfortunate results of the 
Industrial Revolution and the devdopment of the capitalist sys¬ 
tem of production has been the divorce between art and craft 
The result is that the artists tend to look down upon the exaftsmeo 
as mere artisans. The labourers who produce goods for eon- 
sw^tion are, on the other hand, equally suspidous of the scdal 
ud seemingly useless activities of the ardsts. In the sec|^^both 
art and craft have suffered, so that art is today divOTced from 
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our immediate requirements while erafi has dejeneraCed into a 
mechaoical manipulation from which all joy of creation has dis- 
appeared. 

l*W is for the artists to attempt to brid|^ this gulf. You may 
remember the efibrts of William Morris to overcome this breach 
by ensuring that even commercial products must have the highest 
artisdc qualities. This would immediately result in an improve 
menc of taste throughout society and thus enrich the life of the 
common man. It wouldj on the other hand, be of equal service 
to the artist himself. He* could in such a context depend upon 
the support of society as a whole instead of a handiuJ of rich 
patioas here and there. Much of the insecurity and poverty 
from which the artist suffers today is due to lack of social support. 

{ The moment he re-establlsh^conUcts with society, the causes 
of insecurity disappear and the results would be of advantage to 
art and crafr and to society at large. 

In a growing democracy the need of this closer relation between 
the artist and the average man has become even more important. 
It is the standard of the common man which determines the 
standard of society.. If therefore the life of the common man is 
poor and devoid of artistic qualities, there is no possibility of a 
rich and Nourishing art. Artists must therefore play thw full 
part in the education of the people, and it is for this Conference 
^ to suggest to the Goveriunent how best this could be achieved' 
^ through museums, art galleries, travelling exhibitions and any 
other methods that may be necessary. 

This Conference may also appoint a small committee of experts 
who may advise the Government on the selection of some of the 
finest specimens of Indian art which would then be reproduced 
and made available to the people at large. It is obvious that the 
finest masterpieces will never be accessible (to all individuals. 
Even if they are collected in the museums, only those who live in 
the cities where these museums axe situated or those who have 
the means of travelling there, will enjoy such masterpieces. If, 
however, these masterpieces are made available in suitable copies 
at prices within the reach of everybody, one of the greatest 
^ obsucles to^lgeneral spread of art appreciation thiougbout the 
community will be removed. 

I will conclude by drawing your attention to one otiier point. 
In the past, great artists enjoyed patronage of kings, courtiers 
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and other mfn of afiuooce. In the modern world where demo* 
cracy h the order of the day, the ardsc must look to the State for 
patronage. Injthe present stage of development of art appreda* 
cion among the people, this, however, involves a danger that 
the most original and talented artists may not receive that re¬ 
cognition which is th^ due. Excellence in art, as elsewhere, 
can be properly appreciated only by those who have in them the 
same excellence. However much we may desire that the standard^ 
of excellence must be high throughout the community, we must 
confess that this is not yet the case. In order therefore to ensure 
that the most powerful and original geniuses among the artists 
get their proper recognition, I would suggest for your eonsidera- 
tioa the establishment of an Academy of Art more or less on the 
lines of the world famous\French Academy. 

You will remember that the French Academy has only a 
handful of members and academicians. Its membership is the 
highest honour that can fall to the lot of a Frenchman. Many 
are Che scholars, artists or scientists who have worked for this 
honour thioi^out their life and have not been admitted to the 
distmguished company of the academici ans J Such exclusiveness 
has given to the membership of the French Academy a distinc¬ 
tion which has few equals anywhere else in the world- I would 
therefore be happy if in India we could establish an Academy 
of Arts, with a membership of not more than 30, confined only 
to people who by their creative work have established their 
position beyond ^dispute. It is not necessary that the member- 
should always be full. In &ct, if we insdmte the Academy 
now, I cannot see how more than a dozen members can be 
elected stra^htaway. Whatever be the number of academicians 
so elected, they alone should have the r^ht to elect their fellow 
members and once the lull quota is complete,^no one would be v 
admitted to the Academy till a vacancy had occurred through 
death or re^gnadon. If standards are once laid down, I have 
no doubt that nxembership of the Academy \\hll serve as an 
incentive to the higheat endeavours in the field of Art. 

Theae are some of the problems which this Conference must 
consider. I hope we wtUI be able to arrive at judicious and 
balanced decisions, so that the cause of art in independent India 
may flourish and we may recapture and enhance the glories of 
the Gi^ta and the Mo^ul periods.' 


SOCIAL EDUCATION IN THE 
RURAL AREAS 


On behalf of the Government aod the people of India, I 
e^ctend a moat cordial welcome ^ all of you. We appreciate 
*/ the spirit in which you have accepted our invitation, for in spite 
of the difficulties imposed by distance and by pre-occupadons 
in your own countries you have responded Co cur call. 1 also 
wish to place on record my thanb to Unesco for having acceded 
, to our request to hold its first Asian Seminar in our country 
and extending to ud assistance and co-operation in all possible 
ways. 

, You have met here today to discuss what is perhaps the most 

important and vital problem for all Asia. The wel&re, progrtts 
and prosperity of any State depend upon the quality of its citi¬ 
zens, and this in turn depends upon the education which znoulds 
their character and shapes their thoughts. Important as a sound 
system of education is for ail’,,couiiQie3, it is sdll more importaut 
for the countries of Asia. Here we are witnessing a new awaken¬ 
ing after centuries cf slumber and quiescence. The past glorious 
traditions of the Asian countries demand that this new awaken¬ 
ing must bring to the world a new message even as.our ancient 
dvilisadons sent ftirth to the farthest comers of t^ ^obe, for 
Asia gave to the world its religions, philosophies, cultures and 
civilisations. 

The cballengfi of our ancient tradirioos and the spiritual 
poverty of our immediate past both require from the peoples of 
Asia an exceedingly great eftbrt for the reconstruction of their 
lives in all spheres. This involves a basic recoostmetion of our 
modes of education, for without such^ education we cannot hilfil 
onr hopes. Ours is essentially a democratic age and the spirit 
of eqxiaUty, fraternity and liberty is sweeping over all the peoples 
of the world. The Asian countries must reconstruct dieir polity 
and thdr society in ebnfoRnity with this spirit. 

It is unl^^ally recognised today that educatzon of the future 
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citizens is cue of th^prime daties of the State. On such educa¬ 
tion depends our prosperity and wel^.re. Of even greater ur¬ 
gency is the problem of educating the adult population. They 
determine the present which in its turn will shape our future 
destiny. Education of the future generations can only be planned 
if the present generation recognises the importance of such 
education. Material^ prosperity or spiritual wel&re cannot be 
achieved unless the ^tizen of today accepts the challenge of these 
values. An educated electorate is, thus, essential for the survival 
and proper functionii^ of modem democracy. 

When we contrast the demands which democracy makes upon 
citizens of a State with the actual condition of education in 
the different countries of Asia, the picture]^ one of grave and 
anxious concern. It is true that in some exceptional cases the 
problem has been largely mastered. We have Japan which 
according to tigures available for 1946 has a literacy 6g:urc of 99 
per cent and illiteracy of only 1 per cent. Lebanon in the Middle 
East is abo repute^ to have a h^h literacy figure. In 1945-46, 
literacy in Turkey was 60 per cent in the towns and 40 per cent 
in the villages. The Philippines with its figure of 526 per cent 
is also comparatively well-placed. The same remarks would apply 
to Ceylon, Thailand, Burma and China. We canno^however, 
gauge the magnitude of the problem by percentages alone. 
Gbina has a literacy figure of over 50 per cent. If we take the 
total population of China to be 450 millions, this would give 
an adult population of about 223 millions. It is unlikely that the 
percentage of literacy will be the same for adults^u for children 
and adolescents. Even if this questionable assumption is gran¬ 
ted, the number of adult illiterates in would be some 125 

millions. 

If we take the figures for India, we find tiiat in pre-partition 
India the total number of literates, accordi^ to the 1941 O^nsus, 
was 37 millions. Assiuning that the numb^:^ adult literates is 
about 40 per cent of the total number of literates, this gives a 
figtire of a little over 15 millions. This re fe rs only to pro- 
partition Indian provinces. Partition meant a loss of about 26 
per cent of the total population and assuming that the reduction 
in the nomber of literates was in the same proportiozland alk>w- 
ing for fiuctuatioos owing .to normal processes of birth and death, 
we may put the figure lor adult literates in the Indian proNdnces 
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after pardtioQ at roi^hly 11 millions. To this we have to add the 
number of adult literates in the states. This is estimated to be 
about 6 millions. 'Hie number of adult literates in Ind^on the 4 
basis of 1941 Census is therefore approximately 17 xniUioDS against 
a total adult population of about 180 millions, which gives a 
literacy percentage of slightly less than 10 for adults. This is not 
only unsatisfactory but positively disturbing. Naturally, the 
Government of India propose to givej the first priority to a 
programme of social education in its schemes of educational 
development for the country. 

You have met here today to devise ways and means for solv¬ 
ing this colossal problem. As I have already said, this is the 
problem of problems for Asia. 1 would go further and say that 
this U the problem of problems^r all countries of the world, 
Scientific progress and (echoical achievement have today 
the world into one community without creating the psycholo¬ 
gical conditions in which men and women all over the world 
can live in peace and amity. The conquests of science have led 
to a situation where disaster threatens mankind unless we can 
conquer hatred, suspicion anJ** dbtrxist among peoples. I have 
no doubt in my mind that all governments of the world dteire 
peace and yet it is a strange paradox that all of them adopt 
measures whose inevitable consequence is a world conflagration. 

How is one to explain this seeming contradiction between the 
intentions of intelligent people and the course of action followed y-s 
by them ? 

I ha^ pondered deeply over this question and to me it seems 
that the reason for the paradox is to be sought in the mechanism 
of the State, which proves at times too powerful for even the 
most gifted individual. Governments are composed of men who 
follo>v certain forms and traditions. Even though the men are 
often well-intentioned, they inherit a legacy! of governmental 
procedure and commitments which ties their hands. The inertia 
of the machine proves stronger than the energy of the individual. 

We find in consequence that while most political leaders in 
terms of peace, their actions are guided by considerations of 
defending and safeguarding vested interests. If mankind is to 
overcome this impasse and achieve conditions where peace andj} 4’ 
tranquillity can become a reality between individuals and na- ' 
tions, the common people of the world must assert themselves. 
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They have made oo commitments and are not tied down by any 
governmental procedure. If they take an intelligent interest in, 
the affairs of the world and demand that the governance of man 
must be in the Interest of peace, then'; and then alone can the 
di^erent governments of the world be compelled to pursue policies 
'i, ^1^^ lead to peace instead of war. 

^ ' '^This is where the need for adult education*—In our country 

^ we have termed It Social Education—becomes Imperative. By 

social education we mesm an education for the complete man. 
It will give him literacy so that the knowledge of the world may 
become accessible to him. It will teach him how to harmonise 
himself with his environment and make the beat of the physical 
conditions in which he subsists. It Is intended to teach him im¬ 
proved craf^ and modes of production so that he can achieve 
economic betterment. It also aims at teaching him the rudi¬ 
ments of hygiene both for the individual and the community so 
I that our domestic life may be healthy and prosperous. The last 
but not the least, this education should give him training In citi¬ 
zenship so that he obtains some Insight Into the affairs of the 
world and can help his Government to take decisions which will 
make for peace and progress. 

You will, no doubt, examine all the implications of such a 
programme of social educadoa for the masses]^ but there are 
several outstanding issues which readily come to my mind. The 
first is the problem of arousing and mamtainmg the interest of 
the adult illiterate. It is obvious that his psychology Is differ¬ 
ent from that of the child. He may be illiterate but his mind 
is mature. The approach which may be suitable for children 
would, i^many cases, repulse him. His books must therefore 
avoid childish subjects and yet at the same time deal with prob¬ 
lems affecting him in a language simple enough for him. The 
eifi^rt of learrdng the script must also be lessened so that his 
interest does not flag. I am sure that the Seminar wiE examine 
various methods of making hlzrC literate and suggest the use of 
suitable modem device s psychological or visual—to overcome 
the inertia of age and the Innate pride of the adult. 

Our programme of social education must, however, be more 
ffian a mere literacy drive. This is a point which I need not 
labour. What I would like the Semiaar to examine is the best 
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interest to him. We must largely depend on oral teaching, but 
oral instruction has certain limitations. The experts assembled 
in this Seminar will, I hope, indicate to the participating coun* 
tries the emphasis to be given to oral instruction, the use of books, 
demonstrations, the use of visual aids, lecture^or exhibitions 
in teaching different subjects like hygiene, elementary arith* 
medc, elements of citizenship, or simple problems of btisiness and 
commerce. 

Another peculiar problem which faces all Asian countries and 
therefore also India is the problem of finding the requisite 
number of teachen for a programzne of soda! education. It is, 

I believe, generally agreed that adults require greater peisonaljl 
care and attention than children. The ratio of teacher to taught 
must therefore be higher in thrir case than with minors. We 
require in India about a million teachers to deal with children 
of school age who constitute only about 12^ per cent of the total 
population. For adult illiterates who will constitute almost 50 
per cent of the population, we would, even on the same basis, 
require about 4 million teachers. If, in addition to this, we make 
allowance for the higher ratio necessary in their case, the number 
of teachers required may amount to almost 3 milli ons, i^inst 
this, we can, of course, balance (he factor that th^ adult educa* 
tion courses will be of short duration and perhaps last for about 
3 months at a time for giving them the first stage of literacy. 
Even then, the number of teachers to be continually eraployed 
on the adult education drive will be over a million. 

To find the million teachers for school children is difficult 
enough; but if ini addition we have to find another million for 
our programmes of adult education, the problem becomes al¬ 
most insuperable. We are considering in India the posribiiity of 
utilising the basic school teacher fer our programme of sodal 
education. We are also examining a proposal to use some kind 
of social conscription by which all educated persons will be 
required contribute to this national service for a spec i fi e d 
period. If d students after matriculation are compelled to teach 
for even rix months, it would, of course, go some way towards 
helping the solution, but even then Che gap to be overcome would 
be coQsiderahle. 

There is also the question how far the baric school teache r s or 
young collegians will prove suitable fori such a programioe of 
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National Education. The teaching of small children requirea in 
the teacher certain habits and attitudes which he may not be 
able to ahed when addreuing adults. Similarly, it is a problem 
whether young men and women just out of school will have the 
necessary patience and insight to be successful teachers of adults. 
I would therefor^rge you to examine the different aspects of 
this intricate question and make recommendations that may be 
of use to us and other Asian countries. 

"'There are numerous other problems, but I will mention only 
one more. It has been our unfortunate experience-^and I have 
no doubt other countnes must have faced the same situation^ 
that many people who have learnt to read and write in schools 
lapse into illiteracy. If this were not so, all children who had 
once been to schoo^ would have remained literate. The percen¬ 
tage of literacy in a^ countries would then have been appreciably 
greater. The distinguished educationists assembled in this Semi¬ 
nar must advise us how best to prevent this relapse into illiteracy. 
'Iherc is the problem of suitable literature for new literates, of 
continuation classes, of extension lectures, of visual aids and 
odubitiona, hims and pictures and ether devices which may be 
used. All of them, however, involve money and it is common 
«petience that there is not enot^;h money for the purpose. I hope 
therefore that the Seminar will suggest priorititt in the us^ of 
such aids and also draw up a scheme which vtiU enable the b«c 
possible utilisation of our limited resources. 

I am gbd to find that you have chosen for the Seminar 
subjects for study which cover almost all these aspects. I have 
no doubt that the distinguished assemblage of ^ucators and 
eRperts from all over the world will make valuable contributions 
in dealing with all these problems. As far as I can see, there is no 1 
differ ence in our ideals. The difficulty arises in defining the me¬ 
thods through which those ideals are to be attained. I am confi¬ 
dent chat the deliberations of the Seminar will yield frtiitful results 
and suggest Co the different Asian and non-Asian States bow but 
U> achieve the ideals we have set before ourselves. 

It is not my purposejtoday to offer any opinion as to what 
recommendations this Seminar should make to Unesco and its 
member states in order to fulfil the objectives which Unesco has 
set before itself. Unesco has rightly pointed out that aB conflicts 
begirt in the mind of man and therefore the root of conflict must 
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ha weeded out of his mind. I haveTno doul)t that the Seminar 
will make recommendations to this efi^t and I am as atudous 
as all of you that our joint deliberations will enable us to surest 
concrete measures for the attainment of these ends. 

I would, before I conclude, like to draw the attention of the 
distinguished partidpants in the Seminar to the lesson of Indian 
history. India had been at her best when her doors were wide 
open to all wAo came from abroad. She freely partook of what' 
ever lessons the world had to teach and equally freely gave the 
world her best. The acceptance of unity in diversity has been her 
motto throughout the ages. The essence of this principle is a large 
and wid^hearted toleration in which differences are recognised 
and given th^ due. The Indian genltis has always recc^uised 
that truth has many facets, and con^ct and hatred arise becatise 
people Hftim a monopoly of truth and virtue. 

This was the lesson of India in the days of her glory. This is 
the lesson which Mahatma Gandhi has taught anew in the con¬ 
text of the modem s^e. His message to the Indian peopfe was 
one of toleration, goodwill and love for all. Hatred, he said, is 
bom of weakness and fear and he therefore exhorted his country- 
men to shed fear. He believed in a new education which would 
reshape the character of man. Its aim is to eradicate the impulse 
m exploitadoD^^^yiolence and ill-will from the individual and the 
society. He not only preached the need for love and toleration 
for all but laid down his life to vindicate these eternal values. If 
we can instil in our private and public conduct his spirit of 
mlerance and large-hearted humanity so that divergences can 
east side by side without conflic^ we will have solved one of the 
most difficult problems of the modem world. 

I have to meet you again on the 4th of December. You will, 
in the meantime, have examined many of these problems and 
framed tentative recommendations. I expect to keep in touch 
with your work and hope that on that occasion I will have some 
concret^su^estions to make for the implementation of your 
finHinp , I am convinced that this Seminar, jointly plaxmed by 
Unesco and the Government of India and built tip throt^h 
the eo-^peration of nations from all over tiie world, will 
attain its objectives and mark an important milo^tone m the 
history of the development of adult education throughout the 
world. 
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' It is just over a month ago lhac wc had assembled to pardci- 
pate ia the inauguration of this Unoco Seminar on Rural Adult 
Education. We had then met with high hopes and intentions 
^ and I am glad that though only a month has passed wc can now 
look back with satisfaction on the work accomplished. I must 
sincerely congratulate Ithe Director, the Consultants, the Chair¬ 
men of the Groups, the delegates and other participants of the 
Seminar for the energy and competence with which they have 
carried out their imporunt task. I have every hope that all the 
countries participating in this Seminar will bencBt by the recom- 
meodatioos you have made and carry out your constructive 
' suggestions for solving on^cf the most pressing problems of the 
world. I can assure you that so far as India is concerned, we 
shall examine every one of your recommendations with care and 
sympathy in order to give effect to them as far and as soon as 
may be possible. 

I cannot naturally go into any details r^arding your various 
reeommendaibns. They\are the result of hard work and careful 
thought and deserve close attendon before any judgment is 
passed on them. T must, however, express my sense of satisfac¬ 
tion for the way in which you have set down to work and divided 
^ the different aspects of a colossal problem for study by special 
groups. The provision of literacy may not byjilsclf be enough 
for the education of adults, but Aere Is no denying that it is the 
basis of all real education. 

The first Study Group which dealt with different methods of 
teaching reading to adults has made suggestions which will be of 
value to all countries. The second Group dealing with spedfic 
problems of health and family life has ldiscussed questions which 
are vital for any scheme of social welfare. No community can 
fiourish until and unless the individuals constituting it are happy 
and no indiridual can be happy without health and a satiafec- 
^ tory home life. Women have a special role to pUy in this and 
' lam glad to hear that your Group has not overlook^ the im¬ 
perative riecessity of securing to women an adequate knowledge 
of faome-crait a nd health. The third Group dealing with the 
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economic aspeoCs of rural adult education has attacked what is 
perhaps the most immediate concern to all rural adult educatoie. 
Unleas the economic conditions of the villagers can be ienm^ 
diately improved, there is little hope of attracting and still less 
of retaining adults in any literacy course. Voursu^estions about 
methods of exten^on work and securing the help of Unesco in 
the preparation of posters and other illustrated material will, ! 
have no doubt, receive the consideration of every partidpating 
country. The fourth Group deals with die intangible but real 
problem of citieenship and the role of th^ rural community in 
society and the State. The valuable sociological data secured 
from different countries are in themselves a material gain, but 
still more fruitfuJ results may follow from the suggestion of sett> 
ing up working camps in the rural areas to provide scope for 
cooperative activities in various fields. 

I must not, however, anticipate the action which different 
Governments^ n^y take on your various recommendations. So 
far as India is concerned, 1 can say that 1 am greatly impressed by 
a suggestion made for the setting up of some centralised agency 
to guard against the possible dissipation of energy, enthusiasm 
and competence through unnecessary duplicadon of efforts. I 
have felt that some such agency is necessary to advise th^states 
and the provinces of the Indian Union, not only on the general 
principles of education, but also on the <o*ordinat!on of steps, 
procedure and methods in order to achieve the best results at 
die minimum cost. 

Another topic discussed in the Seminar which has appealed 
to me and which I propose to pursue in our country is the'^etting 
up of some machinery to carry out a vocabulary study of the 
different Indian languages with a ^dew to finding out what words 
are most commonly used in different parts of the country. 1 may 
tell you that even though there are 13 main languages recognised 
in our Constitution, these languages cannot by any means be 
regardet^ias completely alien to one another. They have large 
common vocabularies, and if allowance is made for the muta¬ 
tions due to the &ctora of space, time and pronunciation, the 
number of common words will be larger sdll. I have ibr some 
time had in mind a plan for the collecdoo of common Hindi 
words which are found in allttbe other Indian languages. I am 
convinced that when this work has been accomplished, the non* 
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Hindi speaking people of India win find thac they already possess 
a large vocabulary of Hindi words, and with the addition of a 
few more common Hindi words they can acquire without diffi¬ 
culty a working knowledge of Hindi. I fed that the textbooks 
. j ijj^lindi for the non-Hindi speaking people should be prepared 
on the basis of such graded vocabularies. The Government will 
take the necessary steps in this reapect, but I must pay my tribute 
to the many non-official agencies which have been carrying out 
valuable work on these lines for many yeart. *;»' * 

.^^cople all over the world are beginning to recognise that one 
. of the surest ways of securing international peace is fundamental 
education for the peoples of the world on the lines envisaged by 
Unesco. Unesco has already begun this programme, but much 
more remains to be done and I hope thac its service will be avail¬ 
able to all the member and (even non-member States by the 
provision of charts, visual aWs, posters and other illustrated 
material to impart social education in the lulJet sense of the 
tena. The language of pictures is universal and can overcome 
the barriers created by differences of verbal languages- LinguisB 
can therefore help to prepare postcra on questions of health, 

\ hygiene, home and simple ar^ and crafts which can serve the 
interests of the people all over the world. Equally valuable to 
me is the suggestion to Mow up this Asian Seminar by regional 
seminara in the different parts of the country. I recognise the 
value of studies carried out in such seminare where comparadve 
detachment from political and administrative stress and the 
preoccupations of/day-to-day roudne will enable educators to 
study problems in their proper perspective. So fer as India is 
ccmcemed, we shall take advanuge not only of the experiences 
gained in this Seminar but also udliae these experience# for 
the organisation of further scmiaais for the different linguistic 
areas. 

^ Before I conclude, I must once again thank ffie Director oithe 
Seminar, the consultants, the delegates and other participants, 
for the devotion and energy with which they have worked! 

I must make special mention of Dr- S. Y. Chu who 
and joined us in sfwte of the political vteissitudM of his country. 
He could not stay till the end, but the very fact tiiat he 
came is eridence of hi^devotion to the cause of education and 
Unesco. 
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I hope your sUy in our couQtry has been pleasant and has led 
to the formation of friendship and conUcts that may be of mutual 
value. I must also thank the Mysore Govenuneal for the genero* 
sity and efficiency with which they have helped us in making 
this, the fim Unesco Seminar on AsianJjoil, such a success. “s 


PROGRAMME FOR 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 
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Tliis is the third mceiing of the Central Advisory Board of 
Education since India attained her independence- It is now 
necessary in the light of experience we have gained in the last 
three years to consider carefully and dispassionately our hopes 
and plans for the education of free India in die coming yeais, 
It was but natumlj'that after tho attainment of freedom we should 
have considered ambitious programmes for the expansion of our 
national education. This was necessary as education is one of 
the most important of our nation building activities. We had 
a|» to make special efforts to wipe out the deficiency in educa- 
H lion created by over a hundred yean of foreign rule- lAwas in 
this spirit that the Ministry of Education prepared a prdpwnme 
of work for the next ten years. 

It was obvious that we had to buUd our educational structure 
from its very basis and improve it both qualitatively and quan¬ 
titatively. The number of our literates was and is lamentably 
low. Even the literacy that is imparted is not of the highest 
quality. In view of the demand for an aU-round expansion antf 
improvement, it became necessary to fix an order of priorities, 
so that OUT limited resources were not frittered away in attempt^ 
ing too many things simultaneously. You will remember that it 
was with this object in view that the Ministry of Education, with 
your general support, proposed that our iinmcdiate*V)bjectivcs 
should be four, namely : 

(i) the provision of basic education on a universal, 
ftce and compulsory basis for all our school-troinff 
children; ^ 

(is) the provision of adult education in order to wipe out 
the colossal illiteracy of our masses; 

(iu) the improvement and expansion of technical education 
in order to solve the problem of manpower for indus¬ 
trial and technical development; and ”*j 
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(t9) the reorgaimadon and improvement of university edu« 
cation from a national ;>oiot of view. 

The Post-War Development Plan laid down that it would take 
40 years to implement a scheme of basic education and cost the 
nation a sum of JU. 8,000 crore at the rate of about R£. 200 
crore a year. You will rememb^ that after the attainment of (_, 
independence we all felt that the period was too long and exigen¬ 
cies of our national economy demanded a reduction in the cost. 

Nor was this all. We realised that lack of finance was not the 
only obstacle in our way. A truly national system of education 
demanded the creation of a new spirit amon^ our educated 
men and women, so that they would r^ard the spread of edu¬ 
cation as a national obligation for all. The question of buildings 
had also to be faced from a new angle, for If we waited for the 
construc^on programme envisaged in the Post-War Plan, the 
introduction of compulsory, universal and free education would 
be deferred indefinitely. We therefore felt that we must utilise 
whatever accommodation was available in the land and employ 
the entire educated personnel of the land either on a voluntary 
basis or through some form of social conscription. It was with 
this end in view that we prepared a plan of junior basic education | 
to be implemented In ten years and at a greatly reduced cos^ ^ 

In the field of adult education, we revised our programme so 
that U became one of soclsd education for training in cidzenahip 
and ahned at making at lease 50 per cent of illiterate adults 
literatadn the course of the next ten years. 

You considered these reports last year and generally approved 
of the recommendations- 1 agree with your views andlfccl that 
in Che light of the modifications suggested, we may prepare our 
programmes on the basis of co-operation between the State and 
the people, so that the Sute may extend the necessary faoilitlee 
and services on the one hand and the people on the other supple- 
meift on a voluntary basis the efibrts of the State. 

To improve our scandardsjof technical education, the pro- \ 
gramme that we had envisaged was the establishment of four 
higher technological institutes in addition to the strengthening of 
cdstbg uudtudons. Ck)QsideraCioiu of finance did not permit us 
to start with all the four, but we thought that at least a beginning 
should be made- The Eastern Higher Technological Institute 
near Calcutta was taken in|hand without even waiting for the 
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constructjga gf all the necessary buildings. The scheme is in pro- 
gress and I hope that the next academic year will see the fust batch 
of teachers and students working in this Institute. Simultane' 
ously, it has been our aim to strei^chen the existing Institutions 
by improving ther qusJity and increasing their capacity. 

the field of university education, the Indian University 
Education Commission under the Chairmanship of Professor 
Kadhakrishnan was asked to submit its report within nine 
months. You will be glad Co know that it has already done so. 
The Report is before you and one of the m^n functions of this 
meeting of the Board will be to consider the recommendationsi 
of the Coznmusion. ’ 

I have even at the risk of some repetition recapitulated th«e 
points, so that we may be in a position to judge where we are. 
You will appreciate that so far as planning is concerned, Che 
Ministry is ready with its programme in all the four fields men* 
boned by me. I would therefore like to draw your attentio^co 
the obstacle which stands in the way of their immediate imple> 
mentation. 


You will remember that in 1947 the problem of rdugem from 
Western Pakistan absorbed almost all Che enetgy and a major 
portion of the finances of the nadoo. There was therefore no 
hope of adequate funds bong available for educational expan¬ 
sion iu the immediate future, but in spite of these difiiculties, 
the budget for 1948-49 saw an increase in provision for educa¬ 
tion. Durir^ 1948-49, our scheme for educational reconstruction 


reached^ a suitable stage for implementation. It was my hope 
diat the 1949-50 budget would enable us to make a! beg^nn^ 
with the programme. 

In spite of our best efforts, we were, however, unable to pro¬ 
vide sufficient funds even for the very m odw t programme of 


expansion which we had framed. Our Intention was to provide 
for an amount of Rs. 11 crore for 1949-50, as this would ed&ble 
us to start the basic education\ programme and undertake the 
preliminary work for social education. Our finanrial position, 
however, allowed us to provide only about Rs. 6 crore. We 
acc^ted the situation, as we hoped that at least during 1950-51, 
conditions would improve suSdently m enable us to carry out 
theachexne which had been carefully prepared repeatedly 
revised in orddjto cut down cost. 
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To our great disappoinOneot even this expectation is now 
belied. Within six months of the adoption of this yearns budget, 
we have had to face a financial crisis of such magnitude as to 
ibree a reduction of ten to twenty per cent in the already ap> 
proved budgets. This was followed by devaluation and still fur- 
ther^ifiiculties with the result that our current year’s budget 
has been severely curtailed. Instead of going ahead as we had 
originally planned, we suddenly realised that we had to retreat. 

For 1&49-50, we had to surrender about Rs. 153 lakh out of a , 
total budget of about Ks. 58^ lakh. Th^result is that a country ''' 
with a population of almost 350 millions and wth hardly 14 per 
cent literates cannot provide more than Rs. 4.5 crore from its 
Central revenues for education I 
The problem before us today is not what schemes we should 
prepare for national education. These are already there. We 
have to consider whethei^we can take any forward step at all in 
the immediate future. It is true that education Is a Frovindal 
subject, but, in the existing circumstances, the problem of edu¬ 
cation cannot be solved unless the Centre assumes appropriate 
responsibility for its expansion and growth. We are as keenly ^ 
conscious of this as all of you and this makes the present situation‘s ' 
even more painful to us. There are no two opinions about the 
need for the provision of education on an expanded and im¬ 
proved scale. The pn^rammes are also ready, but, In spite of the 
urgency, we cannot go ahead because of the shorts^ of funds.'' ^ . 

I may bring to your notice the policy which the British Govern¬ 
ment have adopted in a similar situation. In a recent circular, 
the Ministry of Education of that Government have said : 

“Local education authorities will be aware that the economic 
difficulties of the country have called for a close review of 
Government expenditure. They will also have noted the an¬ 
nouncements 'that the Government do not contemplate any 
major change in policy which would result in a reduction m 
the scope of the services for which the Minister of Education 
as responsible. 

The Minister wishes to make it clear in particular that: 

(e) there Is to be no going back on reforms already insti¬ 
tuted or on the plans by which the number of teachers / t- 
in primary and secondary schools will be increased with 
the increasing school population; 
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(^) there is to b« no cut in the extent of the building 
progrdinmed already approved to meet the inereasing 
number of children, the needs of new housing estates 
and of technical education. Every effort, however, 
must be made to reduce costs. A separate circular is 
being sent/to the authorities on these points and on the 
measures which have to be taken to reduce capital 
investment for ether educational purposes; 

(e) schemes for further education, including plans for 
county colleges, not yet completed should be pro¬ 
ceeded with and submitted in due course ; 

(d) arrangements for maintaining an adequate number of 
university awards should proceed concurrently with 
termination of the]Further Education and Training 
Scheme, and discussions between universities and local 
education authorities on the adoption of a new pro¬ 
cedure for local awards based on paragraph 34 of the 
Working Party’s Eeport should continue. 

There is, however, no point in merely discussing these diffi- 
coltiea and obstacles. What we have to do is to devise ways and 
means so that funds | may be &und for educa^n and other 
coQstnicdve projects. There is no immediate prospect of a large 
mcrease in otir revenues. Funds can therefore be found only by 
diverting a larger proportion of our available resources to edu- 
cadoQ and other nation building activities. As you are aware, 
the main burden on our finance today is due to the expenditure \ 
on the import of food, the rehabilitation of refugees and defence. 

It is obvious that wel&re services cannot be expanded till these 
burdens are lightened. There is every hope that the expenses 
on the food account will be diminished and uldmately disapp^r. 
The expenditure for rehabilitation cannot be curtailed till our dis¬ 
placed people have been re-established on a sound basis,/but it is 
diminishing with the flux of dme. Tliere remains Defence. During 
the British regime, we have always complained that the Defence 
expenditure was excessive. After the attainment of freedom, it was 
therefore natural to expect savings in this field, but circumstances 
took a turn, where in spice of all our efforts, the expenditure on 
Defence bad to be further increased^ The Government are, bow- 
ewr, keenly alive to the situation and I can assure you that we 
are examining every possible avenue of saving and econesny. 
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The need for education is accepted in principle by every one. 

If is necessary to wipe out the iUiteracy of 150 years and make 
our people efficient, productive and responsible citizens of a 
democratic StateyThe new Constitution gives power to the 
people, but if this power is to be exercised with wisdom and 
foresight, it is necessary that the people must have the requisite 
kr^ledgc. Even from the point of view of increasing the econo* 
mic and industrial efficiency of the people, it is CMential that our 
educational facilities must be expanded. As a famous economist 5" 
has i&id, there arc no poor or rich countries but oniy countries 
in which the people use their resources and countries in which 
they do not. Some parts of Africa are among the richest in the 
world in natural resources and yet because the people are illi¬ 
terate and ignorant, they are poor and suppressed. There are 
other parts of the worM^ poor in natural resources, which have 
been developed and enriched through the knowle^^e and in¬ 
dustry of ih^ people. India wiU have to decide to which cate¬ 
gory her people should belong. 




INDIA AND THE WORLD 


I have great pleasure in welcoming you to this £naug:ural 
meedng of the Indian Council for Cultural Relatioos. You will 
y remember that we zoet last year on the 2lac AugusC^hen we 
decided Co set up a council for the establishment of closer cultural 
relations between India and her neighbours in the east and west. 
On that occasion, I described to you how during the war years 
the Indc-Iranian Cultural Gommiccee had reopened one of the 
doors that had been shut some centuries ago. 1 also drew your 
attention? to the need of re-establishing all our old cultural con¬ 
tacts in tiie context of a &ee India, la that meeting it was agreed 
to set up a Provisional Committee to define the aims and ob¬ 
jects of the Council and draw up Its constitution, and also 
appoint a small sub-committee to do the necessary work in 
behalf. 

'y The Provislonal/Committee met on November 27, 194d, and, 
after making some notable changes, accepted the draft coostitu* 
tion which had been prepared by the sub*committee. Of these 
changes, the most important was the removal of all the territorial 
or geographical limitations on the actlviUes of the Goun^I. The 
Provisional Committee recommended that the Council should 
flip at establishing closer contacts between India and all other 
coimtries of the world whether in Asia or outside/While we 
welcome this extension in the scope of the actl'sdties of the Coun¬ 
cil, I think you will agree that it would be more practical to 
proceed towards that aim step by step. We therefore propose to 
set up for the present two sections of the Cultural GoimdL viz., 
a Middl^East and Turkey Secdon, and a South and East Asian / 
Section. The Middle-East and Turkey Section has according 
been set up and wiU work towards the establishment of closer 
relations with all the countries of the Middle East, Turkey, 
A%banistan and Pakistan. Since India anrl Iran have always 
bad special relations with each ocher, there will be a special 

/ sub-section for the promodoct of Indo-Iranian reladons,f I hope 
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that within the next year ot ao, we will be able to set up the 
South and East Asian Win^ of the Council to promote clo&er 
contacts with the countries in that region. 

You will be glad to hear that our fint s teps towards the setting 
up of this Council have met with warm welcome from different 
foreign/countries. Egypt and Syria; Lebanon and Iraq, Iran 
and Afghanistan, Burma and Ceylon and the Republic of Indo¬ 
nesia, have all expressed strong support for the proposal. I hope 
that now that the Council is established, our cultural relations 
with these countries will continually expand and we will secure 
the full cooperation of the universities and other cultural and 
learned societies India and these countries for the furtherance 
of our objects. 

1 have already referred to the limitation of our resources which 
compel us to proceed step by step. Nevertheless, action has been 
initiated and X can report to you some of the things already 
done: 

(o) The headquarters of the Council have been established 
at Hyderabad House. In the headquarters, we are 
building up a Ubrary which will provide facilities to 
scholars for the study of the history and culture of 
these countries. 

{&) To make a beginning with the library, 1 have presented 
to the Council my personal library and 1 hope that 
soon these books, which are being despatched from 
Calcutta, will be available to users here.// 

(s) The Ajit Ghosh collection which has been purchased 
for the Council possesses many rare and valuable books 
on Indian art and architecture. 

(d) The reading room is being set up in the headquarters 
where newspapers, magazines and journals of all these 
countries will be available as well as the publicatioiu 
of universidea and cultural sooeties. 

(s) We also propose to airangej^or periodic meetings where 
spe ci alists will discuss particuler aspects of the culture 
Sind ovilisadon of India and these countries. 

{J) One of the functiona of the Council will be the exchange 
of professors between India and these countries. We 
have already sent a professor of Sanskrit to Anjuman-e- 
Iran-Shinasi, Teheran. The Council also arranged for 
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the Jecturei of Professor Nafisi, a wdl-known Iranian 
scholar^^ in some of the Indian uoiversities. 

The Council also proposes to publish two Quarterlies, 
one in Arabic to interpret Indian culture and civilisa¬ 
tion to the Middle-East countrie, and another in 
English for the exchaage of information and knowledge 
between India and South and East Aslan countries. 
The fir^t number of the first Quarterly is in press and 
will soon be availablej while preparations for the 
second Quarterly will be taken in hand at an early 
dace. 

I will not, however, go into further details of the programme 
which will be decided by the executive body that will be set up 
for the purpose. 

I would, before I conclude, like to draw your attention to a 
practical question which is of somof nterest for the proper work¬ 
ing of the Council- This Council which seeks to create better 
xmdefstanding among peoples of different countries must neem- 
sarily concern itself with the language of its transactions. At 
one time French was the langu^ of international intercourse. 
Nowadays that position is being gradually taken by English. 
‘We will therefore have Eoglish as the major language for^e 
transactions of the Council but it is our intention to provide 
also for French as an alternative medium as soon as possible. 
At the same time, I hope, that the work of this Council will 
encourage the study of Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Chinme and 
other oriental languages which have contributed to the develo|H 
me&t of human culture and civilisation. // 
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PLACE OF ARCHIVES 
IN HISTORY 


We are meeting after a year to ducuss our common problems. 

As you are aware; the Indian Historical Records Commiasion 
deals with all kinds of historical records. The scope of our ddi* 
berations is therefore wide and extensive. It will, however, be 
of advantage to confine ourselves to matters of first concern, and 
I am sure you will agree that thcsyrelate to questions aSectijig 
the National Archives. In all countries the National Archives 
are the treasure-houses of their historical wealth, and we in India 
can justly take pride for the extent and magnitude of our riches 
in this field. 

Our National Archives contain a vast collection of records, but 
systematic series begin from 1672. Some of the latest records | 
are as late as ld49. They therefore tell the story of nearly 300 
years of a most ioterestiog and momentous period of India’s 
history. If what remains of the scattered records of the Moghul 
period are added to these collections, we can say Chat our records 
go back to the 13th century. There are not many oouncritt > 
which can claim records which go so far back^^^om the point ^ 
of view of quantity also ours is one of the biggest collections not 
only in Asia, but in the world. 1 cannot give you the exact 
niunber of Our records, for much work of indexing and catalogue 
ing still remains to be done, but to give you some idea of the 
extent of the collection, I may say) that if all these records are 
assembled in one place, there is no building in India big enough 
V> contain all of them: 

It is hardly necessary for me to stress before the present au¬ 
dience the importance f£ national records. Such records are the 
basis of history and can alone give authentidty to oqr knowledge 
/ of the past.) jwhen we read of the past, we are often troubled by 
the &ct chat out knowledge Is neither complete nor adequate. 
Contemporary historians hardly ever leave accounts v^ch satisfy 
succeedir^ gen^ations, and in fact, they are often sot ip a 
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position to judge what should be recorded and what left out. If» 
however, complete records are available, the annals the past 
can be reconscnuked, but, in most cases, such records of the past 
do not exist. We know duat during the Moghul period, India 
had all the instruments of civilised government and that full 
records were kept of all official decisions and happenings. Un¬ 
fortunately, most of these records were destroyed during the 
^ troubled period of the 18th century^ In consequence, we have 
lost some of the most valuable sources of our knowledge of the 
age. Jt is, however, fortunate that the histories written by Abul 
Fazl, Abdul Hamid Lahori, Khafi Khan and others, based on 
official records, are available to us. Even though they were 
wriccen from an official point of view, their use of records maktt 
them a valuable source material for us. | 

Buring the 19di century, the European States sidopted the 
convention that all State records should be opened to the public 
after a lapse of 50 years. The records of the Napoleonic era were 
ffius released to the public in about 1870. The Napoleonic er^ 
was a period of great progress in different fields, and it was des- 
\ cribed contemporaneously by manyJwdl-known historians. In 
fact, all the known methods of history writing were used in 
makbg the Napoleonic period vivid to the public of the day, but 
even then, when the official records became available in 1870, 
it was found that our knowledge of the period was both enriched 
and altered. Much new light was thrown on obscure incidents 
and happenings./ Many old opinions had to be revised in the 
light of the new udbnnation. 

Similarly, the official papers relating to the so-called Indian 
Mutiny of 1857 were released in 190?< The Government of 
India ptftiiished a threo^volumc history of the Mutiny based on 
. these records. It is jue that this book was written from die 
Bridsh point of view/and did not therefore do fuU justice to the 
Indian participants. It is therefore necessary that these records 
should be examined afresh, and a true account of the period 
written in as objective a manner as possible. Even then the offi¬ 
cial history which was based on these records revealed many freft 
that were previously unknown and corrected many of our wrong 
ideay about the different charactcra who participatod in these 
momentous happenii^. 

These two examples show how osential records are for a true 
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interpretation of history. If, however, the records are to be uti« 
lised to the fullest extent, it is necessary that they should not 
only be preserved, but also arranged and classified systetoadcally. 
There must also be a sufficient number of scholar^ith the neces¬ 
sary knowledge and scioncilic attitude to take full advantage of 
the information contained in them. In our National Archives, 
we have an immense store-house of such records but two things 
have stood in the way of our utihsing them fully: 

(1) We have not been able to make arrangements for all 
the records to be kept in one place, j 

(2) We have not been able to appoint the staff necessary 
for the completion of the work of claisihcation and 
indexing of the available records. 

In 1946,1 had intended that the Government of India should 
undertake this task at an early date, and, accordingly, a scheme 
» was drawn up for the improvement of the tempo and the quality 
, of the work. I^hls demanded an increase in the staff of the 
Archives to cope with the additional work, but, unfortunately, 
financial stringency prevented the implementation of even this 
modest scheme. 

I would like to give the members of the Commission some idea 
of the magnitude of the task which faces the National Archives 
today. In 19S9, it was little more than a mediurc^aize deposl' 
tory, with a limited body of records. These were, howwer, 
fairly well organised though they were not open to students for 
research. Today, it is one of the leading archival institutions in 
the world, and is certainly the largest in Asia. It is also mecha¬ 
nically one of the beat equipped.bOur holdings in the last ten 
years have greatly grown in butt, especially since December 
2948. It was then decided that all records prior to August 15, 
1947 , of the Residencies and Political Agencies of the Govern¬ 
ment of India would be transferred to the National Archive. 
The increase since then has been almost phenomenal. The num¬ 
ber of Residencies and Political Agencies which then went out of 
( commission was 15 and 14 respectivelythese, dw National 
Archives have already received the recoMs of 14 Residencies and 
11 Political Agencies though many of these records have large 
gaps, These transferred records number 11,555 volumes, and 
3,581 bundles, and cover a period from 1672 to 1949 A.D. 

Apart from the sudden accession to our collections, we are 
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a2so getting an mcreaaiDg number of records from differeac 
Ministries and their attached and subordinate offices. With 
growing consciousness, both in the Government and among the 
people, of the value of records, the destruction of records has 
now become out of the question. Besides, the increasing funo* 
tioQ which the Gcveroment are undertaking and the necessity 
of written instruments in a democratic government make it in> 
evitable that the number of records will continue to grow. This 
will accentuate the problems of space and maintenance of records 
for each government department, and it is inevitable that offers 
of transfer of records from the different governmental agencies 
will continually become more pressing. It is also proposed to 
legislate in order Co ensure complete and regular transfer of all 
records Co the National Archives. 

Further problems have been created by the fact that the 
material which is now coming to the National Archives is ofW 
in a chaotic condition. When it was decided Co transfer the 
records of the Residencies and RoliticaJ Agencies it was also 
decided to tmnsfer all existing inventories and indexes to these 
records. This was essential if the National Archives were to check 
these records, arrange them in their proper order and supply 
them CO the Government or to research scholars on requisition. 
It is, however, unfortunate that many of the Agencies either did 
not maintain working lists or indexes of their records, or their 
records became eonsiderably disarranged during the transfer. As 
a result, it is difficult to find dociunents as and when required. 
These records have therefore to be listed, re-arranged in thw 
original order and properly indexed. Only then can these records 
teU correctly the story of the transactions of which they are the 
evidence. Unless restored to their original order, the documents 
will remain isolated pieces, disconnected, meaningless and nn* 
reliable. The phenomenal Increase in the production of records 
in the departments themselves, and their iodifTerent maintenance 
in the current and semi-emrent stages have also added to the 
difficulties which the Archives have to ffice. 1 may cite one 
example. One series of the Polldcal Department records from 
1^0 to 1930 which has just been transferred to the Archives 
dote not possess even a chedc list. 

The physical condition of a large bulk of these records also 
presents a serious problem. Owing to various reasons, many of 
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these series are in & very bad state of preservation and require 
immediate rehabilitation in order to ensure their continued ocis> 
tence. To give the members some idea, I may mention that 
about 3,000 volumes of the Residency records require major and 
another 4,000 require minor repairs and reconditioning imiBe^ 
diately. ThU task of restoration is very urgent as the climate of 
New Delhi accelerates the physical deterioration of the records. 
In order to cope with the situation, the procttsa of rehabilitation 
have riow been mechanised. 

The members of the Gommissiozi are aware that the 
records have now been thrown open for research. At first, only 
records up to 1880 were available for inspection, but now sJl 
records up to 1901 have been brought under this category- More 
recent records will also be thrown open in the years to come. In 
addition, the Archives have undertaken an exceosive programme 
of analysis, indexing, condensing, editing and publication of re¬ 
cords in order to facilitate the work of research and reference. 
The Historical Records Commission has also increased the scope 
of the work of the Archives as the Records Survey CommitCett 
in the different States work directly under the Commission. The 
interest in the archives and archival work is consequently grow¬ 
ing. At the same time, the demand for inibnnation from various 
sources has grown and is still growing. 

Thus, on the one hand, we have increasing pressure of work 
and growing interest on the part of both the Government and 
the public and, on the other, we know that the prevailing financial 
stringency will not permit an adequate expansion of the Depart¬ 
ment in the next few yean. In this situation the only way of 
meeting the shortage of staff is to seek the co-operation of the 
universities and learned societies. If a sufficient number of 
scholars take up the task and assist the existir^ staff in the classi¬ 
fication and cataloguing of the material which has been collected, 
much can be done in spite of the inadequacy of public funds. 
The universities can also help by allotting the task to post¬ 
graduate students of history. If the universities agree to recog¬ 
nise such work as part of the normal training of a post-graduate 
student, this will not only benefit the students themselves but it 
will also be a real national service. It is only dirough the co¬ 
operation of professors, lecturers, scholars and research and 
post-graduate students that the vast material wc have can be 
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utiliMd properly. I und^rsUnd that ci^r Director of Nationdl 
Archives had approached the uoivenities o&ce but the response 
war not satisTacCory. I would like to take this occasion, when so 
many distin^Uhed scholars are present, to press once more that 
this work of urgent national importance should be undertaken 
by aU the universities and learned sociedes without further delay. 
I have every hope that with your cooperation, we can overcome 
the difficulties created by financial stringency and create con> 
ditions in which the Archives can perform th«r proper function 
and serve as a treasure-house of irdonnadon fur all students of 
history. 



LITERATURE AND NATIONALITY 


] 4in gUd to wdciMXie you co this £rat All India Gonfereoco 
on Letters to be held under the auspices of the Central Govern* 
ment> Tbe history of lndia*s achievement in the field of letters 
extends over miJlenniums> and is evidence of the innate genius 
of the people and the encouragement and support extended by 
enlightened kings and other lovers of letters. These great tradi* 
lions still remain; but for reasons which are well known, the 
patronage which in the past was extended to literature by the 
State has been absent ever since India lost her independence. 
Now that India is it is imperative that we try to make up 
for the lost ground and create conditions in whidi our langu^tt 
can develop their innate potentialities and contribute to the 
heritage of the 'world. 

I may briefly refo* to the proposal which was put forward over 
five years ago by the Asiatic Society of Bengal for the establish* 
meat of a National Cultural Trust. This was to be charged with 
the task of stimulating and promoting the culture of the country 
in all its aspects. The Society proposed that the Trust should 
function as an autonomous body and consist of three Academies, 
an Academy of Letters to deal with the Indian languages, 
literature, philosophy and history; an Academy of Arts {includ¬ 
ing graphic, plastic and applied art) and Architecture, and an 
Academy of Dance, Drama and Music. It was intended that 
these Academies should aim at maintaining and improving the 
standards of achievement in all these fields of culture. 

Since literature and culture can flourish best in an anuosphere 
free from the restrictive influences of officialdom, it was proper 
for the Asiatic Society to recommend that the Trust should be an 
independent body, predominantly uon^ffidal in its composition, 
and operate through its own agencies. In order to ^ve greater 
freedom to the Trust and make it independent of annual grants 
from the Central or provincial Governments, the Society also 
proposed that an endowment of four crores of rupees should be 
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created. The proposals were referred to the Central Advisory 
Board of Education which asked one of its committees to examine 
them. Accordingly it was recommended chat the Central Go> 
vemment should contribute half the amount, while the provin¬ 
cial Government; and the Indian Slates should contribute the 
balance. 

You are all aware that ever since the attainment of indepen¬ 
dence, the country has been passing through a period of serious 
stress and difficulty. The aflermaih of the partition led to a 
large-scale uprooting of the population and imposed a severe 
strain upon the financial resources of the country. World condi¬ 
tions were also such that India had to spend a larger proportion 
of her revenue on defence than would be necessary in normsil 
times. As a result of these factors, it has not been possible for the 
Government to bring into existence the Cultural Trust as it had 
agreed to in principle. 

As you know, the financial difficulties stUl continue and it is 
not ceruin when the Governroenc will be in a position to carry 
out in full its programme in respect of the Trust. Nevertheless, 
a beginning has been made and an all-India Conference on Art 
war held in Calcutta in August 1949, as a result o^ which an Ad¬ 
visory Body on Art was sec up. We have decided to hold the 
Conferences on Letters and on Dance, Drama and Miuic during 
the current year so that the advisory bodies for these subjects 
may also be sec up without further delay. It is in pursuance of 
this decision that we have met today and I am hopeful that your 
deliberations will help us in the attainment of our objectives. 

1 am glad to find this array of non-official talent in this as¬ 
sembly, the more so as the importance of non-official initiative 
in the fields of culture csinnoc be over-emphasssed. If you look 
at the agenda^ you will find chat the first item for your consi* 
deratioa is a proposal for the establishment of an Indian Aca¬ 
demy of Letters which will co-ordinate Literary acdvitles in aQ 
Che Indian languages. *Co-ordinate’ is perhaps an unfortunate 
word, because all literary crcadoc is an expression of the freedom 
of the spirit and does not lend itself to control or organisation. 
What, however, an Academy can do is Co consider ways and 
means for the preparation and maintenance of an over-all survey 
of Kcecarure in all the Indian languages so that, through greater 
knowledge of one another’s eflbrts, literary men and woman in 
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aU cbe Iftnguagea cna be spurred to greater aotivlty and hdp in 
(he creatiOD of a literature which ig comparable to that of the 
advanced languages of the world. 

So long as there was an alien Government in the country, the 
people were suaplcioua of any governmental interference in the 
sphere of literature and culture. This was natural, for the people 
feared that such interference would have political impIlcBUoiu. 
Today, with the establishment of a National Government, there 
need be no such political lesrt, and some people, in fact, expect 
the Government to be entirely responsible for the development 
of our languages, t would, however, like to state that even a 
National Government cannot, and should not be, expected to 
develop liurature and culture through official fiats. The Govern* 
ment should certainly help both by material asslsunce and by 
creating an atmosphere which is congenial to cultural acdvitles, 
but the main work of the development of literature and culture 
must be the responsibility of individuals endowed with talent 
and genius. The scope of non'Official activity in these fields is 
unlimited and can never be over-emphasised. 

Throughout the British period, except in a few relatively 
unimportant areas, no Indian language has enjoyed the sums 
of a State language, nor has any of these languages been used as 
a medium of instruction in the universities and other hightf 
Institutions of learning. Consequently, whatever developments 
there have been, have been due to their internal strength. The 
situation has, however, completely changed with the attainment 
of freedom. An Indian language has attained the status of the 
national language, and other Indian language enjoy the status 
of State languages in their own areas. The Indian languages are 
also being increasingly used in higher education, and in the 
course of the next 15 years or so, they will completely replace 
English as the medium of instruction at all stages of edueadoo. 
The support of the State and use in the universities are factoo 
which help in the growth of a language, and there is no doubt 
that the Indian langu^es which have until now developed with* 
out any extraneous aids, will now begin a new phase of develop¬ 
ment. 

I have already said that one of the first dude of an Academy 
of Letters would be to survey and investigate the literature which 
now exists in all the Indian languages. This is necessary so thar 
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we zoay know escectly what has been achieved m the lodiaa 
languages, and what remains Co be done. It is obvious that if any 
language is to attain recognition outside its own domain, it must 
contain works which axe accepted as valuable contributions to 
human knowledge or culture. For this, it is not enough if a 
language translates works fmm other languages. Valuable as 
such translations are, and greatly as they contribute to the deve- 
lopment of a language, they cannot by themselves establish a 
language ai a world language. A language or literature attains 
that scatia only when it makes some contribution which by its 
originality or depth of insight or beauty of expression marb an 
addition to the aehlevemenci of man. 

The fourteen languages recognised by the Constitution inciude 
Sanskrit and Tamil. Sanskrit is, of course, in a class by itself, 
and is rightly recognised as one of the most developed of classical 
languages. Tamil also has a rich and ancient literature and its 
poetry has been and deserves to be translated Into foreign lan> 
guagei. We must, however, remember that Tamil is really a 
classical language, and most of the achievements of Tamil which 
entitle it to recognition belong to a past age. 

If therefore we leave out Sanskrit and Tamil as cl i>H i ca l 
languages, we must face up to the painful fact that only Bengali 
and Urdu among the modem Indian languages can claim to 
some extent internationa] recognition. Urdu, in less than three 
hundred yean, has achieved a progress that is almost pheno* 
menal. Urdu poetry developed suddenly and produced poets 
who can rank vdth the immortal poets of the classical languages. 
Mir Anil can take his place poets like Valmiki, Homer and 
Firdausi; Sauda, Mir and Gbalib have composed lyrics that are 
excellent, judged by any standard. GhaUb, in particular, has 
reached hrights of originality and beauty that rank him with the 
greatest lyric poets of the world. In prose too, Urdu has, in 
about a hundred years, produced worb in history and literature 
that have rightly attained international fame. Among the Indian 
languages, it is only from Urdu that some worb bad been tran¬ 
slated into English and other European languages more than a 
hundred years ago. Garcin de Tassy published a French transla- 
tkm of Sir Syed Ahmad^s Asttr-Manadid as early as 1850. Mauhd 
Nasir Ahmed and Maulana Shibli Numanl have also produced 
worb which have been translated and quoted by w^-known 
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European ficholan. In the third volume of his LiUr^ Hisiory fff 
Fasis^ Edward Browne has drawn extensively upon the works of 
Shibli Nuxnani. In feet, a large portion of this book, particularly 
the Chapter on Hafiz, is almost a translation of Shibli Numani’s 
Shair-al-Ajoim. Browne has expressed his regret that Shibli 
Numani’s book did not appear ten years earlier, for in that 
case his first two volumes of LiUrary History of Psma would 
have benefited by the incorporation of his material and in. 
lerprciatlon. It is not only Shibli Numani’s work which has 
attained this status. There are other authors too whose books 
have been translated into Arabic, Persian. Turkish, Russian 
and German. 

Besides Urdu, Che only other modern Indian language which 
has attained mcemational itarui is Bengali. This is due almost 
entirely to the genius of Rabindranath Tagore. There Is perhaps 
no language today which has not translated some of the works of 
Tagore. His name is rightly recognised as among the immortals 
and on account of him Bengali has an honoured place among 
the literatures of the world. Similarly, some of Sarat Chandra 
Chatteiji's novels have also been translated into some European 
languages. 

If we exclude Sanskrit and Tamil as cUasieal languages, and 
leave out Urdu and Bengali, it is a regretuble fact that none of 
the other modem Indian languages have yet attained world 
status or made any contribution to the literature of the world. 
It is true that Gujarati has one work which has attained In¬ 
ternationa] importance, cic-, the autobiography of Mahatma 
Gandhi. Similarly, TUak*s Guta AiAarju in Marathi has also 
rightly won the appreciation of scholars throughout the world. 
But we cannot class a language as a world language on the 
strength of only one or two books, 

I am sure that all the literary figures who have assembled 
here today will agree with me that we have to pay special atten¬ 
tion to the question of Hindi. We have accepted it as our national 
language, and the Constitution provides that it must take the 
place of English in 15 years. It is therefore essential that Hindi 
should develop sufficient strength and wealth to fulfil this impor¬ 
tant role, and yet we have to admit with sorrow rhat Hindi has 
not yet developed a literature which has achieved international 
standards or recognition. I would like to remove one misunder- 
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stioding in thij coonection. What is called Hindi today must 
be disdnguished Irom Brij fihasha and Avadhi. It was in BriJ 
Bhasha and Avadhi that duiing the 16th and 17th century great 
progress was made under Moghul patronage. From the timi^ 
of Akbar to that of Shah Alam, there was sJways a Poet Laureate 
in Biij Bhasha at the Moghul CourL It was during Jehangir’s 
reign that Tulsidas wrote his famous work in Avadhi. Brij Bhasha 
and Avadhi, between them, threw up a galaxy of talents of which 
some of the most distinguished names are chose of Tulsidas, Amir 
Khusroe, Malik Mohammad Jaisi, Abdul Rnhun Khan Khanan, 
Mirabai, Kabir, Dadu, Ramdas, Shah Barkat Ullah and Abul 
Jalil Bilgrami. 

The poetry of Brij Bhasha attained a high degree of excellence 
and can rightiuUy claim a place among the literatures of Che 
world. This, however, is quite distinct from whac is called Hindi 
today. Modem Hindi started as a literary language in the begin¬ 
ning of the 20ch century and was in fact only a variation of the 
same language of which the other variation is Urdu. The only 
'difference between the two is that Hindi is more Sanskritic in 
vocabulary. There is no doubt that a great quantity of literature 
has been produced in Hindi since the beginning of this century. 
Many magazines and newspapers have been and continue to be 
published. Hindi can also bout of translations from almost all 
the Indian languages as well u from some of the languages of 
Europe. While therefore the quantity of literature produced in 
Hindi is extensive, the quality is not yet of a degree which can 
entitle Hindi to a place in world literature. Tbb is a matter 
which is of anxious concern to all of us, for a language which we 
have chosen to be our national language must attain a status 
commensurate with that dignity. As nationals of India, It is 
therefore our duty to try to enrich the literature of Hindi and see 
that really first-rate literature is produced in it. 

I have mentioned earlier that apart fi^m Sanskrit, Tamil, 
Bengali and Urdu, there are some important works in languages 
like Gujarati and Marathi, and one may add Telugu. It is, how¬ 
ever, necessary that all these languages must develop rich litera¬ 
tures of their own so that the contribution of India to world 
literature may correspond to her past attainments. 

I would like to draw your attention to one other problem 
which the present Conference should consider. Though Hindi 
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has been accepted as the national language of India, we have to 
recognise that it is not the mother tongue of people from the 
SouA, the East and the West. Till these areas take up the study 
of Hindi on an adequate scale and their people acquire facility 
in the use of Hindi, the problem of our national language is not 
really solved. We must, however, be very careful as to how we 
proceed in the matter. We must respect the susceptibilities of 
our brethren from South, West and East India. They should 
never feel that they are being compelled to accept something 
against their will We are grateful to them that they have ac¬ 
cepted Hindi as the national language and we must work for the 
spread and development of Hindi with their willing co-operadon. 
It was in order to tide over the difficulties of the transitory period 
that it was deeded to have an interval of 15 years during which 
the use of English should continue. That dedsion should not be 
lightly changed we must be careful to avoid doing anything 
which may create an impression among our brethren from these 
areas that it is proposed to change that decision without thdr 
consent. I would, however, at the same time, appeal to them to 
remember that if VpO are to succeed in implementing our decision 
to substitute English by Hindi after 15 yean, the necessary pre> 
paration for the change must begin now. I have every confidence 
that we will receive the co-operadoci of all Indians—'whether 
they come from the East or West, the North or South—in the 
proper development of Hindi as our national langu^e. 

1 would conclude by saying that the question of the national 
Ismguage is not the concern of any particular section or group. 
It is a matter which vitally affects the whole coxmtry. 1 consider 
it an accident that the language which was chosen to be the 
national language was from North India. Under ft different set 
of circumstances, it might have been a language of the South. 
Since, however, the choice has been made, it is the national duty 
of all Indians—whether of the South or of the North—to do 
everything for the development and enrichment of Hindi. I am 
confident that, with the fiiU co-operation of the North and South, 
East and West, Hindi will soon develop a literature which vdll 
enable it claim its place among the rich literatures of the 
world. 


UNESCO AND INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


On behalf of the Indian National Goounission and myself, 1 
extexu) a very cordial welcome to Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet, Direc¬ 
tor General of Unesco, on the occasion of his first official visit to 
India. The welcome is the greater as we have been expecting 
him since last year, and the disappointment felt at bis inability 
to fulfil Hs engagement then has accentuated our pleasure in 
finding him in our midst today. 

We welcome Dr. Bodet not only because he is the Director 
General of Unesco, but also because of the penonal contribution 
he has made, both before and since he assumed that office, to¬ 
wards the furtherance of peace through education. His work in 
rural adult educadon in Mexico won the appreciation of discern¬ 
ing critics ail over the world. Ever since he assumed office as 
Director General, he has given a new impetus to the programme 
of Fundamental Education and the service of under-developed 
areas. I have every hope that his present tour of India, Ceylon 
and Pakistan will establish closer bonds between Unesco and 
these countries and lead to greater efforts io the cause of educa¬ 
tion for peace and unity. 

Unesco is one of the spedallsed agencies of Uno which was 
established to achieve international unity and peace. We must, 
however, confess that world unity on the political plane is still a 
distant goal. The world organisations which have been set up to 
achieve political unity, whether as the League of Nations or the 
United Nations Organisation, have cot yet achieved anything 
that can rekindle the hopes of men. Uno, founded to solve all 
political problems in a spirit of equity by remaining free from 
entanglement with power blocks, is unfortunately itself becoming 
a victim of power politics. The confiicCs between nations that 
formerly marked the field of diplomacy are now often displayed 
in the deliberations of Uao. How can we then hope that Uno 
will succeed in its al™ unless it can disentangle itself fiom the 
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trammels of political groupings and judge all questions from the 
point of view of international justice and peace ? While aware 
of the present shortcomings, India is nevertheless a staunch 
supporter of Uno, for world peace is so precious an objective that 
we cannot give up any instrument which offers even a remote 
hope of achieving it. And what instrument of world peace can 
there be other than Uno ? Like the Peisian poet Urii, 1 feel like 
saying: 

Zi J/a^f<-Tashna-Lai44 Dm Ba AqUi-Khesh Msnoi 
Dilai Pareb Gar Az Jahoa^i^HTab ^a-Kkurd. 

‘You need not take pride in your acumen if you look at 
the sands of Sahara and are not beguiled by the 
mirage of water; 

For if you had been indeed thirsty, you would have seen 
the sand as water.’ 

If then the hopes of peace held out by Uno prove in the end to 
be illusory, the illusion Is itself so dear to us that we would fain 
cherish it. 

If therefore in this troubled world wc can find any gleam of 
hope for unity and peace, It can be only through the activity of 
Unesco. Unesco rightly recognises that all conflicts ordinate in 
the mind of man, and hence it is in the minds of men that the 
bastions of peace must be built. The emphasis here is on the 
cultural unity of mankind to which different countries and diff¬ 
erent peoples have made their contribution. In Unesco one may 
therefore forget the clashes of Lake Succ^ and live in an atmos¬ 
phere where representatives who oppose one another in Uno can 
co-operate in creative effort. I may cite as an instance the poli* 
tical differences which have divided our country from South 
Afiica. India has rightly sought the help of Uno to remove 
discrimination and racial Inequality that prevail in South Africa, 
but in Unesco we find that the representatives of South Africa 
co-operate with the representatives of India in advancing the 
cause of education, science and culture. Education is basic to 
the creation of an atmosphere In which huDian beu^ can meet 
one another on a plane of friendship and equality, and we are 
particulariy happy that the direction of Unesco is today in the 
hands of one who baa identifred himself with the furtherance of 
these ends. 

Mr. Director General, you will perhaps agree with me that 
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m«n and women of the present generation have been brought up 
in an atmosphere of such national exclusiveness (liat they cannot 
be expected to achieve world unity world citizenship easily. 
They have been trained to think on lines which make it difficult 
to transcend the limitations of race, class or nationality. If there¬ 
fore we are to. achieve world unity, and all agree that without 
such unity the future of man is dark, all our efforts must be con* 
centrated to educate the future generations for world citizenship. 
If hx>m their earliest days, the children of today are trained to 
think of one another in terms of unity and brotherhood, they 
will, when they grow up, develop an attitude of mind in which 
the present confficcs will become unnecessary and unreal. 

I also hope, Mr- Director General, chat you will agree with 
me that for achieving this end the entire method of teaching 
history and geography in schools must be changed. Till this has 
been done, there can be no hope of achieving a real unity of pur¬ 
pose among the peoples of the world and without such unity ^ere 
can be no world citizenship. The way In which we teach history 
and geography today not only militates against this objective but 
is, in a way, not even founded on feet This terratrial globe 
which nauue has created as one has been di\dded by us for our 
purposes into diiforent compartments. Not eontent with this, we 
have painted the common world in different colours in order to 
ensure that these divisions are maintained and demarcated them 
as Asia and Europe, America and Africa. When we teach a 
child geography, we do not start by saying that he is an inhabi¬ 
tant of the earth, but on the contrary we start by instilling in his 
mind that he is from Delhi, and Delhi is in India, and India is 
in Asia, and Asia is in the Eastern Hemisphere. It is only after 
all these stages have been passed that we at last tell him that he 
is a denizen of Che world. Is it sucprislng that a child brought up 
in this way thinks of himself as belor^ir^ to the particular spot 
where he has been bom, be it Delhi or Paris, Peking or New 
York ? At most he can transcend his provinoal and national 
borders and feel himself an Asian or a European, an African or 
an American, but the idea of his membership of the human 
species remains a mere abstraction. 

I am sure, Mr, Director General, you will agree that this 
method of teaching geography must be changed. We must have 
new maps for children in the elementary stages in which the 
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.world will be painted in one colour; we must teach the child that 
he is a denizen of the world first and foremost, and then go on to 
tell him that just as a town Is divided into different wards for 
purposes of convenience, but nevertheless the town remains one, 
so ^e world is divided into segments like Asia and America, 
Africa ajid Europe, but such divisions do not disrupt the unity 
of the world- Just as the ward is again divided into smaller sec¬ 
tions and streets, the continents are divided into smaller units 
and we call them countries, but these countries remain integral 
parts of the same world. I have no doubt that geography taught 
in this way will, fi^om their very childhood, establish in the minds 
of children a sense of belonging to One World, 

Like mistaughc geography, history mistaught has also become 
an instrument for the division of mankind. Tq our current history 
boob, wc are told that men belong to difTcrent races and nations, 
The story of these nations emphasises thdr internecine confiicts 
BO that the relation between men from dificrent groups is repre¬ 
sented as one of hatred and discord. It is inevitable that history 
so taught must lead to a constriction of the mind, a narrowing of 
the rision in which the child's identity with his group depends 
upon its sharp demarcarion from all other groups. I sometimes 
think that it was better when men arid women believed implicidy 
in the story of the Bible, and thought that whatever be the diff¬ 
erences between nations and races, they were all the children of 
Adam and Eve. This concept of common parentage served as a 
bond of unity in the midst of our many differences and oonfiicts. 
In the 19th century, as our knowledge increased, we started 
quesdoniag these religious legends. Instead of derivadon from 
common parents, we started to divide mankind into Gaucsisians 
and Mongolians, into Aryans and Semetics, and into further 
sub-divisions within each larger division. I do not know If the 
story of Adam and Eve is literally true or a Hebrew version of the 
Chaldean myth, but I have no doubt that it is in essence true: 
it is a recogn^don of the fundamental truth that the human race 
is one in origin and hence all men are akin to one another. Such 
recognition is not to my mind incompatible with belief in the 
theory of evolution. One can accept that theory and still hold 
that all men belong to the same species and dif fe r en ces among 
them developed on account of dilferences in environment and 
other factors. Just as the teaching of geography must be recast 
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to bring out the unity of the world, we must recast the teaching 
of history to bring out the unity of man. 

I would like to refer to the so-called opposition between East 
and West, or between different races and cultures- Most accounts 
of such conflicts seem in any case to be based on a misunderstand¬ 
ing of facts. We are mid that centuries before the Ghristian era, 
the Persian attack on Greece was an attack of the East on the 
West, and led to a counter-attack by the West led by Alexander. 
Are these however conflicts between Em and W«t, or campaigns 
of conquest by individuals who wanted to bring the whole of the 
known world under their sway ? It sceani to me that we have 
thus created needlessly a myth of conflict between East and West 
extending over millenniums. It seems obvious to me that till we 
recast the icachiogof history and geo^phy, we cannot hope to 
change the attitude of man- I know that this is no easy task, for 
even with such reform of the teaching of history and geography, 
many obstacles will remain. Perhaps the greatest of these ob¬ 
stacles is the cult of narrow nationalism. It Is strange that 
nationalism which developed as a defence against the autocracy 
of kings has itself become aggressive today. A force for liberation 
and Uberalkm in the 19th century, it has today become an ins- 
trument for holding back the progress of man. So intense and 
pervasive has become Its influence that however clearly we 
recognise the need of world unity and however keenly we desire 
it, we cannot yet transcend the limitations of nationalism. And 
yet unless we can go beyond nationalism, the future of man is 
dark. 

Mr. Director General, I am glad m hear that Uncsco has al¬ 
ready taken steps for reform In the methods of teaching history 
and geography. I was glad to leam that seminan have been 
held for the purpose and what is more imporunt, Unesco is 
undertaking to produce a history of mankind which will em¬ 
phasise the growth of world unity. I have every hope that this 
aspiration of Unesco will be translated into reality during your 
regime, and I can assure you that India, which is one of the 
founder members of Uncsco, will extend aU possible help and 
ccHjperation towards the furtherance of that end. 

I have now great pleasure in requesting the Prime Minister 
to inaugurate this session of the Indian National Commission- 
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this is the hrst occasion on which I have, in person, 
attended a session of Unesco, I may claim that in spirit I have 
always been with you and followed your deliberations and acti¬ 
vities with the kee n est interest and'^ympalhy. This I have done 
as I feel that, in view of the disuter which threatens the future of, 
mankind, Unesco alone ofBtrs ^-^nt ray of hope. Mankind has, 
in the course of the last century, made phenomenal advances in 
knowledge and material prosperity but this progress has not been 
reflected in man*s moral and political achievement. Increased 
knowledge has therefore led not only to a greater provision for 
comforts and victory over want and disease, but als^ alas, to an \ 
increase in man’s power for destruction and death. This power 
is so great today that, unless all men have a sense of community, 
it may well lead to common ruin for all. It is only ihrot^h a 
re-cducadon of man that wc can create that sense of psycholo¬ 
gical unity and common citizenship which Che technological unity 
achieved by | the advance of modern science requires of man. 

This is the reason why, in ld49, when the Indian National 
Commission for Co-operation with Unesco was founded, I 
placed such great emphasis on the importance of Unesco’a 
work. I pointed out with regret that while the United Nations 
were founded for the achievement of peace and unity, the result 
ha^in feet, been the division of the world into two warring 
can^. It is true that some progress has been achieved and, in 
place of a multitude of nations, each struggling on its own, the 
United Nations present a picture of two solid blocks arrayed one 
against the other. Nevertheless, to any man who looks forward 
to cooperation and fnendshipVamong nations, this picture can 
bring no message of hope. It Seems that the only hope lies in 
Unesco, which seeks to achieve unity in the field of education, 
smence and culture, even among those who are politically 
divided. I feel that if Unesco could achieve Its objectives and 
create imderstanding between different nations on the cultural 
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^ pl&ne, there u hope that, wl^dme, the cultural understand* 
tag would make itself felt in the economic and political Selds 
also. 

In the course of the last two years, my hope in Uneaco and my 
apprehensions about the United Nations have both increased. 

The political situation has steadily deteriorated and today the 
United Nations instead of being an instrument for the achieve¬ 
ment of peace, jtend to become a platform on which great 
powers struggle for condicdng aims. If therefore any hope Is 
left, it is m Unesco, for it is only through intellectual under¬ 
standing and sympathy that we may yet avert the disaster which 
otherwise threatens to engulf the whole of humanity, 

It is true that Unesco is barely half a dozen years old. But’/ 
these few years have been of immense significance for the future 
of man. This period has revealed fissures in our political and 
intellectual attitudes which, unless they are cheeked in time, 
may well involve the whole of humanity in one common ruin- 
It is therefore necessary chat we should attempt to evaluate 
what Unesco has done during these critical years! anH survey 
its past achievement so that we can map out with greater con¬ 
fidence the course of Its future action. 

The aim of Unesco is to bring nations tt^ther through educa¬ 
tion, science and culture. Ever since its foundadoa, Unesco has 
yearly passed resolutions and adopted programmes to achieve 
that end. One of the greatest achievements of Unesco h^ been ^ 
to help &ame a new and universal declaration of human rights 
which has since been adopted by the United Nations. Similarly, 
in tire field of technical assistance to underdeveloped countries 
and the restoration of educational and cultural facilities in the 
war-devastated countries, and in the exchai^e of persons and 
ideas between different nations, considerable progress has been^ 
achieved. Even more important is the project which Unesco 
seeks to adopt for the prorision of fundamental education to 
immense areas of the world as yet vrithout adequate facilities. It 
Is a sad refiection on our civilisation that almost three-quarters 
of the adult population of the world are still unlettered. Illi- 
tera^ and ignorance directly contradict all our profesrioos^r 
! the rights of men and constitute a threat to universal democracy, 
peace and progress. I should like to congratulate Unesco upon 
its realisation that it is only by improving the human material 
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through education in the less fortunate areas of the woiid chat 
prospects of world peace can be secured. 

While no one can for a momenc question the pr^ramme of ^ 
Unesco m these fields, I feel sure that you, Mr. President, and 
you, Mr. Director General, will agree with roe that Unesco 
cannot succeed in its objectives so long as the fear of war and 
destruc^Q cripple the creative energies of man. Unless this 
threat can be averted, all our efforo to advance education, 
science and culture seem a mockery. I0he world is to be saved ^1 
from disaster, we must, as intelligent men and women, decide 
what steps Unesco can take to avoid the threat of war. It will 
not do to say that the questions of war and peace are primarily 
political and do not concern Unesco which is a body devoted 
to the advancement of education, science and cultur^ What 
meaning can there be in these activities if the very basis 09 man*s 
existence is threatened ? Unesco has accepted its responsibilities 
in the matter by embodying in its constitution the recognition 
that since all wars be^n in the minds of men, it is in the minds 
of men chat the defences of peace must be constructed. * 

^ It is right and proper for Unesco to think of the education of 
the future generations, but unless we Cake steps to avert Che 
danger which threatens ua here and now, the future generations 
may not be in a position to eojoy the fruits of its activities. To 
my mind it seems that the time has come when Unesco must 
dedde^hethcr it will reflect the political divisions which exist 
In the United Nations or develop into an instrument where 
men and women of knowledge, underatanding and goodwill 
will meet together, irrespective of political differences. We in 
Unesco have therefore to make up our minds whether the poUti* 
cal limitatiozis which restrict the activities of the United Nations 
must necessarily be binding^on us as well. Unfortunately, the 
United Nations have not succeeded in bringing nations closer 
blether on the political plane, but must we not therefore make 
greater efforts to ensure that in the field of education, science 
and culture nations draw nearer one another ? To me it seems 
that whatever may be the differences in the political field, Unesoo 
must^ot shut its doors to. any country. In fact, it should go 
forward and knock at doors now cloaed to it Unesco should not 
wait for any State or country to apply for. membership but should 
itself extend a warm and standing invitation to all countries not 
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yet jtj members. It is coinznon human experience that ^iend- 
", ship begets fncndahip and/dijtrust, distrust. I have every reason 
to think that once Unesco oilers its help and assistance to all 
countries, irrespective ofjwiitical dififcrences, it may well pro¬ 
vide a platform where dissident nations may work together and 
through common endeavour dispel suspicion, mistrust and discord. 

There has been a new and universal declaration of human 
rights, but, Mr. President, I am surcjyou will agree that a mere 
declaration is not enough. I hope I will not be misunderstood 
if I place before you and the representatives of different nations 
assembled here today as clearly and unequivocally as I can the 
feeling of the Indian people on this questioa. I do so the more 
readily as I am sure they are shared?by all people in Eastern 
countries. They fed that in spite of ^the theoretical recognition 
of the equality of man, a section of people in the West is stiU not 
free from prqudice# arising out of differences of colour and race. 
We, in the East, wdcomc the formulation of the principle of 
human equality but seek to know what Unesco ia'doing for the 
early attainment of these declared objectives. I am aware that 
the Director General has expressed the hope that, through funda¬ 
mental education, these ideals will one day be attained, but 
people in the East, whUe they welcome it as a long-texm pro¬ 
gramme, at the same time ask what Unesco is doing to realise 
< this ideal in the immediate future. ' 

Unesco, I feel, should give a lead to the world in under- 
standing the great change which has come over Asia In the 
course of the half century or more. After age-long slumber, 
Asia is again awake and her awakening is symbolic of the awaken¬ 
ing of aU the East, For 200 years or more, the leaderahip in 
thought/and achievement has rested with Europe, and the 
Europeans have perhaps not unnaturally come to look upon 
ihcmaclves as the natural leaders of man- Today Asia remem¬ 
bers that bug bdbre Europe achieved its greatness she had 
brought messages of hope and salvation to the whole of mankind. 
Today, ahe remembers her past traditioas and is rightfully im¬ 
patient of any Suggestion of superiority or patronage from any 
quarter of the globe. Unless Unesco is sensitive to this feeling 
and undentands flJly the change which has come over the Bast, 
Uaesco’s work in Asia and Africa cannot be fully effective. Yet it 
seems to me that even in Unesco there is an imperfect appreck^ 
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tjoa of this tremendous awalening of the East. I will give you 
only two examples. In the exhibition on human rights which 
was organised by Unesco> the emphasis was overwhelmingly on 
the achievements and concepts of the West, but can any one 
deny that the East has made valuable contributions to the con¬ 
ception of human dignity, equality and emancipation ? Coming / 
nearer home, in the set-up of Unesco,itself, I am somewhat 
surprised to find that Asia and Africa, which together constitute 
perhaps two-thirds of the total population of the world, do not 
have even ten per cent of the posts among the higher executives. 

I am not one of those who think that appointments should go 
according to race, colour or z^ationality, but y^t the same time 
I would h6 failing in my duty if I did not point out that this gross 
under-representation of Asians and Africans in the more respon¬ 
sible offices of Unesco tends to create in the minds of Eastern 
peoples a feeling that Unesco does not fully recognise their claims, 
even chough they base thdr claims on grounds of merit alone. * 

I should now like to refer briefiy to a few important aspects 
of the programme presented to us. I have already said that we 
welcome ^ programme of technical assistance but I should 
like Unesco to remember that these programmes should be de¬ 
cided according to the wishes not of the donors but of the 
cipienu. I should also like to point /out that conditions differ ^ 
from country to country and help which may be welcome and 
beneficial to one country may not htlfil the requirements of 
another. The forms of assistance must also vary, for some coun¬ 
tries may require assistance in personnel while others may be 
more in need of equipment. The time has now come when we 
must survey once again the principles on which the programme 
of technical assistance is based and modify these to suit the 
requirements of countries at different stages of development. 

1 also welcome and, in fact, wish to congratulate Unesco 
upon its move to revise and improve the teachings of history 
smd geography in schools and colleges. For over thirty years \/ '2. 
have held that there can be no peace for the world until we 
reform the methods of coaching history and geography in schools. 

At present, we teach young people in a way which emphasises 
their differences and confficts. History is full of national glori¬ 
fication and at times national vainglory. Geography, 
of teaching the unity of the world, emphasises divisions./Not 
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coQtent with drawing boundaries which artificiall/ divide the 
world, we paint each country in a diiferent colour, so that from 
the very in/ancy the child learns to think of himself as different 
from his fellows in other parts of the globe. How can we hope 
to have better understanding between nations unless the younger 
. generation Is trained to think in terras of world unity and cjti 2 ea- 
ship ? 1 am glad that Unesdo is not only undertaking the pre* 
paration of a history of civilisation which will emphasise the unity 
of men but is also undertaking a revision of history and geography 
teaching by organising specialised studies in seminars. 

There is fnother point on which t should like to touch before 
1 conclude. I fully appreciate Unesco’s desire to cover as wide 
a field as possible. 1 also understand and sympathise with mem¬ 
ber states who want special attention to he paid to their special 
problems. We have, however, to decide whether the best results 
can be achieved by taking up a large number of projects that 
cannot be fully carried out or ty adopting a fundamental pro¬ 
gramme and carrying it out with all our energy and devotion. 
I am aware that the Director General is thinking along the same 
lines and has been trying to reduce the number of programme 
resolutions, but may 1 urge that he has not gone far enough and 
that we should help him to cut down programmel resolutions 
even more and see that there it no waste of time, energy and 
manpower on schemes which are not fundamenul ? 1 am sure 
you will all agree that there is room for drastic reduction in 
the number of papers, documents, committees and conferences 
whMk confront us every year. May 1, for a moment, take you 
into my confidence, and say^that the number of papers I have 
received for this conference alone are far more than I hope to 
study and 1 have half a suspicion that most delegates share my 
feelings ? 

Mr. President, I have done, but before concluding I would 
stress once again that the time has come for Unesco to give a 
bold lead to the worldjfbr the creatiou of better understanding in 
the fi^ds of educatio n , science and culture without regard to 
political and economic differences, in the hope that once a unity 
ctf purpose is achieved in the intellectual field, unity will fellow 
ax the ocher fields as weQ. I am sure you will all share that hope 
and fekh, for it a oidy through )such unity that we can save 
mtmldsd from disaster and ruin. 



EDUCATION AND TECHNOLOGY 


It is for me a great pleasure to associate myself with the formal 
opening of the Indian Institute of Technology at Kharagpur. 

When I assumed charge of the Ministry of Education in ld47, 
I felt that of the many tasks of educational recoiutruction that 
faced the country, two were of paramount u^ency. The first 
was the creation of a nation-wide system of Basic Education for 
all children of school-going age, and the second the provision of 
facilities of the highest type of education in the technical held. 
You are aware that the prevailing system of education in the 
country has been mainly literary anA academic. It has not sup> 
plied us with the high level scientific technical personnel |hat 
is necessary to develop our economic and material resources, and 
improve the standard of life of our peoples. For such education 
we have bad to send our students abrosid, and from various points 
of view this has never been and cannot be fully satisfactory. 

One of the first decisions I took on assuming charge was that 
we must s^ improve the facilities for higher technical education 
in the country, that we could ourselves meet most of our needs. 
The large number of our young, men who had been going abroad 
for higher training could have received such training in the 
country itself Indeed, I looked and still look forward to the 
day when the facilities ibr technical education in llndla will be 
of such a level that people from abroad will come to India (or 
h^her scientific and technical training. 

The Government of India bad already before them a scheme 
for the establishment of four institutions of the standard of the 
Massachussets Institute of Technology. I felt that whatever the 
financial and other obstacles, we must go ahead with/the imple¬ 
mentation of that scheme. The first item in that programme was 
the establishment of the Eastern Institute near Calcutta, and I 
am happy that in spite of the tremendous difficulties we have 
• had to face In the last four years, we are able to participate in 
the opening of the Institute today. I would here like to place 
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on record/ my deep appreciadon of the generous help we have 
received from the Government of West Bengal who have given 
to the Institute, free of cost, a magnificent plot of some 1200 
acres, and this fine building. 

It has been clear to me from the very beginning that this 
Institute mult provide instruction of the highest standard, under 
the supervision/of recognised authorities in their respective 
fields. We have intended that only men of the highest quality 
should be in charge of the difierent departments, and we have 
not hesitated even to go outside India to recruit professors wher^ 
ever necessary. We have also felt that there is no point in pro* 

, viding spedaJised courses merely because such courses exist 
'elsewhere/ but those courses should be provided only if a dear 
need for their provision is felt. We have therefore decided that 
facilities in different subjects will be made available at the 
Jnsdrute only when we are sattsfied that : 

(tf) properly qualified and experienced personnel has been 
secured to run the course, and 
(£) that the induitrial and technical development of tha 

country^eed the provision of such a coune. 

As I have said earlier, these higher technical institutes are 
intended to fill important gaps in the provision of l^iUdea for 
higher technical education. Pending the establishment of such 
institutes, we have sought to fill some of these gaps by improving 
the fadJities available in the existiog institutions. On the recom' 
^ mendation of/the AJl India Council for Technical Education, 
a scheme for the strengthening and improvement of fourteen 
engineering and technological institudons situated in different 
parts of the country has been sanctioned and is now in the third 
year of its operation. This scheme will cost approximately Ra. 1 *5 
crore. The Government have also sanctioned large amounts for 
the development of the ^ndlaa Institute of Science, Bangalore. 
Now that the Indian Institute of Technology has been esta> 
blished, fresh encouragement will be given to the Improvement 
of technical education throughout the country. The Institute 
will provide post-graduate and research facilities which can be 
utilised properly only if a sufficient number of graduate in 
engineering and technology of a sufficiently high quality) are 
forthcoming to take advantage of the facilities offered. This 
aspect of the quotiou is constantly in our minds anH I can assure 
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you that the Governmeot will continue to take a deep interest 
in the all-round development of faciUtua of technical education 
throughout the country. 

The Inadtute which is being inaugurated today will have pro¬ 
vision for the teaching^of 2,000 students at the under-graduate 
level, and 1,000 students for post-graduate study and r^earch. 
These students will be drawn from all over the country, and 
thur close association in a fellowship of study and research in 
some of the most formative years of their life will, we earnestly 
hope, develop in them a consciousness of their common Indian / 
nationality and culture. The Institute’s main function is, no 
doubt, to provide facilities for training high-grade engineers and 
technobgiso, but this funetbn, you will appredate, cannot be 
adequately performed without the provisbn of facilities for re¬ 
search as well. We are beginning today with only a little over 
two hundred under-graduates and a few research students, but 
I can clearly^dsualise the day when the great potentialidea of • 
this Insdtute will be fully realised. 

order to ensure that the Insdtute serves the needs of the 
country in the most effective manner, the couires in the Institute 
will be planned on the advice of experts drawn from industry, 
government departments, other empbying agencies and educa¬ 
tional authorities. In fact, this close assodatbn between acade¬ 
mic experts and practical administrators is essential ibr the proper] 
development of an institution of this type. 1 would like to rnait- 
a special appeal to our industrial and business magnate to take 
an aedve interest in the development of this Institute. They can 
help in many ways. Industry can assist financially by establishiog 
Chairs in subjects in whbh it is especially interested. Such assis- 
{ tance would make it possible tojhave professors, where necessary, 
more than one, in subjects wmch are important fi^m the point 
of view of the devebpment of industry. 1 have no doubt that 
industrialists will also help to make the training in this Insdtute 
more practical and concrete by permitting students to visit 
workshops and Stories and allowing them to go through orga¬ 
nised courses ofy^ractlcal training in the industry. It wiU improve 
the quality of teaching in the Institute, and in the end help the 
industrialists themselves, if staff members of the Institute are 
offered feciliffes for the study of industrial techniques. Promising 
employees should also be seconded (o the Institute to undertake 
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prograimnes of research or courses aC the post-graduate level. 

^. Last bui/not the least, industrial magnates can help by depudi^ 
eugioeers, technologists, and administrators in their concerns to 
deliver lectures or courses of lectures at the Institute. 

Though situated in one comer of India, this Institute is in¬ 
tended to cater for the needs of the country as a whole. We have 
been able to reerult very distli^^uished men to take charge as 
profeasorsjin the different departments, and we are happy that 
a sdentisc of the calibre of Dr. J. G. Ghosh is its first Director. I 
have no doubt that they will devote themselves to building this 
institution on sound foundations so that it may take its place 
among the finest institutions of its kind not only in India but in 
i the world..\ 

Before I conclude, X must refer to the services of the late Sir 
Ardshir Dalai, who as the Member for Planning and Deve¬ 
lopment of the then Government of India, mooted the idea 
of this Institute and Sri Nalini Ranjan Sarkar who was the 


Chairman of the Committee that drew up the first plan for 
its establishment. 3 • 



TAGORE AND INDIAN EDUCATION 


'<As I stand here today, my thoughts go back to the memory 
of Gurudev Rabindra Nath Tagore who some fifty years ago 
started this institution to provide a meeting place for the culture 
of the East and the West. It was irom its inception a unique 
educationai experiment; for, while it sought to preserve all that 
was of value in our andenAhericage, it was modem in spirit and 
welcomed the contributions which the West has made to the 
development of the human spirit. It was this combination of the 
past and the present which distinguished Santiniketan. 

There were, no doubt, some Indian institutions which sought 
to preserve our traditional values, but since they shut their doors 
(y against the infiuence of the modem ag^ they were mere relics 
of the past than insticucions with a living message. On the other 
hand, the Government of the day founded an educational system 
which was intended primarily to trsdn people for employment 
under the Government Its main object was not the dlssemlna* 
don of culture, and even when it did so it was the culture of die 
West. There jwas hardly any educational insdCution which fully 
appreciated Indian culture and.civiLisation, while at the same 
tune recognising the need ibr changes in (be light of chained 
circumstances. It was Gurudev’s achievement that he, almost 
single-handed, filled this void. A great admirer of the Western 
culture and science, he was at the same time conscious of the 
values of our andeac heritag^ He held that neither must the 
^ West drive out the East, nor the East resist the beneficial in¬ 
fluences coming from the West. 

The thing which has always struck me about Gurudev was 
his lofty humanism which arose above all sectarian and com¬ 
munal limitations. Bom in one of the pioneer Brahmo ftmilies 
of Bengal, be developed quite early in life^an outlook in which 
the whole world became to him a home and he felt a close affilia¬ 
tion with ail humanity. This sense of kinship with the whole 
world is the essence of Indian culture, and periiaps its greatest 

Adilnsf Bi tAi fimd iimgarsHM ef iht Vtnc-Bfutfdi as a Ctetrol l/nimri^ 
SailiiuJulaJt, Sffitsnhr 22,1951 
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contribution to the world. The development of such a spirit in 
Gurudcv was encouraged by the atmosphere of his femily in. 
which the influence of Sufi poetry mingled with the humaai- 
tarianism of the nineteenth century England and above all 
there reigned the spirit of the truths of the Upanishads. It was 
this consciousness of the fundamental spiritual unity of man 
that led Gurudev to found the Viiva<Bharati where the world 
could unite in common brotherhood and realise the ideals of 
peace» goodness and unity. I / 

You are all aware that iA the Visva«Bharaii Act we have in> 
eluded a quotation from the objects of Visva-Bharad as defined 
by Gurudev. I may tell you that some of my colleagues did not 
consider the inclusion of this necessary and it was not therefore 
included in the draf) Bill as presented to ParHament. I, however, 
found that there was ^strong feeling in Parliament for its inclu' 
sion in the Act and accordingly it was decided to do so with the 
exception of the last phrase in the objective as defined by Guru> 
dev, 1 do not wish to tell you what my personal opinion was. In 
a matter like this, the Cabinet is joindy responsible, and therefore 
we are all party t<^ the decision which was finally taken. I may, 
however, tell you that those who favoured the leaving out of 
this passage did not do so because of any doubt about the noble 
idea expressed therein, but only because they felt chat a reference 
to God is out of place in legislation conoemiog a university. The 
reason for leaviog out this phrase was th^ame as chat for which 
the name of God was left out of our Consciiudon. There is, 
as you know, a school of thought which holds that anything 
which lends itself to religious colouring should be excluded 
fi^m a legal enactment. 

I would, however, like to impress upon you that it is imma¬ 
terial that this phrase has been left ou^of the Act. It may find 
no place in legislation, but it certainly a place—and perhaps 
a place of supreme importance—in the life of this University. 

I will declare with all the emphasis at my command that the 
objective as defined by Givudev, ineluding the phrase le^out 
in the Act, must remain foe objective of your University ac4 of 
all its teacheis and its pupils. The truth is that in fom three 
tenns used by Gurudev : 

we have a .conception of God which risa above aU narrow 
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talions of race, religion or creed. 2 may aUo tell you that if the 
term Admnicm is cra3i£ated into Arabic, it would read as Wutadidat' 
La Shanq : the One who has no second, which is ^ the highest 
affirmation of the monotheistic belief. 

Another element in the objectives of the Visva-Bharad which 
has appealed to me greatly is the phrase which Gurudev used 
in inaugurating all ceremonial functions of the Univet^ty. In 
affirming the ideal of the Visva-Bharati the Chaiiman first reads 
or causes to be read, “ Vi^em BhovatydomudartC' (the whole 
world has here become one home). I can thiny of no higher 
conception of humanity than that expressed in this beautiful 
phrase. I wiU appeal to every one of you that whenever you 
have any function, you will never forget to start it with this 
proclamation of f^th in the unity of mankind. 

Today, with the passing of the Act a new order has started 
for you, but you must always remember that yours is a unique 
institution. You should therefore not merely try to imitate what 
other institutions do, but on the contrary try to set an example » 
them. You should derive your inspiration not from the practice 
or profession of other universities, but from the lofty ideals of 
Gurudev. Other universities have over the decades developed a 
pattern which cannot be changed overnight, even though we 
may desire such a change. You have the advantage of starting 
with a pattern which is much nearer our ideals. Your effort 
should therefore be that other universities should adopt the 
message which Gurudev gave to the Visva-Bharati, I would 
appeal to you that you should maintain the traditions and the 
spirit which till now have inspired you, and enrich them further 
in the spirit in which Gurudev welcomed good things from all 
sources. 

I would like to address one word particularly to the teachere 
of the University. lo the end, the quality of any institution de¬ 
pends upon the quality of its teachers. ThU is particularly true 
of a university like the Visva-Bharaii was built up by 

Gurudev, not on external pomp and grandeur, but on the foun¬ 
dation of a spirit of service of his fellow-men. I am sure that 
those who have come to teach at this University have done so 
because they share that spirit. I know that materially many of 
you would have fared better if you had gone ebewhere, but 
nevertheless you came here Co a life of comparative poverty 
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becaiue Che ide&l of Gurudev appealed to you. Now that the 
Viiva'Bharati haa become a Central University, 1 am sure chat 
the same spirit will continue to iospire you. 1 do not for a mO' 
ment suggest that emolujnents here should be such aa to deny 
teachers a reasonable standard of life, but Z do insist that the 
teachers of this University owe It to the memory of Gurudev that 
they will not compare their scales of salary with those in other 
universities, but continue to teach according to the tradition he 
built up. This tradition has distinguished Visva-Bharati in the 
past and I am conlident it will continue to do so in the future as 
well. 

The same remarks will apply to the new constructions you 
have to undertake to house new departments of the University. 
I have already said that Gurudev did not depend on buildings 
to found bis institucion, but laid it down that much of the teach* 
ing should be in the open. This was in pursuance of his priociplea 
that education should be in conibmuty with nature, and keep as 
close to nature as possible. I am sure that the new constructions 
which you undertake will be in keeping with the traditions and 
atmosphere of the Visva-Bharati, and you will place your em¬ 
phasis on the spirit rather than on the bricks and mortar of the 
buildings. 

You have today a very heavy responsibility, for you have to 
bear the burden which Gurudev passed on to you. While he 
was with us, we could always look to him for inspiration and 
guidance, but now that he is no longer with us in body, we have 
to interpret to the best of our ability his ideab and principles. 
My sincere wish is that the authorities of the new University will 
aU be inspired by his spirit, and carry out their dutim and the 
objectives of Gurudev in a manner which he'would have found 
commendable. I need hardly assure you that so far as the Go¬ 
vernment are concerned, we will always take a special interest 
in your achievements, and watch your progress wi^ interest and 
care. 

I wish you godspeed an your new career as a Central Universicy 
in the name of the One Supreme Being who is SHwtm 

and A^oaiUim. 



PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND 
EDUCATION 


When in May 1946, 1 formulated a twelve^point programme 
of social education for the country, orie of die main services I 
had in mind was the provision of a Public Library for adult 
education. The need of such library service in any programme 
of social education is self-evident. It is obvious that adults who 
acquire literacy at a comparatively advanced age cannot be 
expected to read many books during their period of education. 
There is therefore a risk that they may relapse into illiteracy, 
unless they are provided with books, journals and newspapers 
that will be both interesting and intell^ble to them.-Ordinary 
newspapers and journals and the average type of literature would 
not always serve thrii ends, as these would employ vocabulary that 
may at dmes be too difficult fer the new literates. We have a sad 
example of this in the experience of the large number of soldiers 
who were made literate during World War II, but on demobilisa¬ 
tion relapsed into illiteracy through lack of suitable literature. 

Such a library service is necessary not only for adult neo-liter- 
ates but also for the children who complete their basic educa¬ 
tion. The vast majority of them give up their studies before 
literacy has become permanently established. This is also one rea¬ 
son why in spite of the fact that some 40 per cent of the children 
of school age attend baric and other primary schools and have 
been doing so for some decades, the percentage of literacy for the 
adult population is still so low. A library service which would 
provide suitable literature for those who have attended basic 
and primary schools is therefore an essential condition for the 
maintenance and development of literacy in the country. • 

I was therefore much pleased to learn that at Its 4th General 
Conference held in Paris in 1949, Unesco resolved to orgianisc in 
one of the member-states a pilot project for public libraries. The 
prefect’was to be undertaken at the request and with the assis¬ 
tance of the State and as part of its campa^n for the spread of 
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fundamental education. 1 waa anxioua that India should be the 
member-sute to maie that request and establish a pilot Ubrary 
with the assistance of Unesco. I felt that Delhi, where the socUl 
education programme had already been in operation for some 
ame, oflwed a very suitable venue for the location of such a 
pilot project. Delhi is a large city and at the same time within 
easy reach of rural areas. It» served by a system of roads which 
makes it accessible from all parts of the State. Much is being 
done both in the city and in the rural areas in the sphere of mass 
education by the Government, the Municipal and the District 
Board authorities and private individuals. Delhi has a cosmo* 
pohUn population and seems eminently suitable to satisiy some 
of the requirements deBned by Unes«> for the location of a Public 
Library Service. I felt that if this pilot project could succeed in 
Delhi with its varied populations engaged in different kinds of 
activities, it would serve as an cxceUcnt model which could be 
followed elsewhere in India and outside. 

I am very happy that after discussions with Uncsco it has been 
possible to arrive at an agreement and the fim Uneieo Pilot 
Project fot Public Libraries has been established here. It wU 
fonn an integral part of the literacy drive of the city and its 
environs and its ser^dce will be 'directed primarily towards the 
needs of newly literate adults. It is, however, not our intention 
to forget the needs of the general reader- There will also be pro* 
wion of books which wiU amt the taste of adults of varied educa¬ 
tional backgrounds. Nor have we forgotten the needs of children 
and the Ubrary will have a section devoted specially to them. 
In accordance with the spirit of our Constitution and the Ua«co 
PubUc Libraries Manifesto, the Delhi Public Ubrary will be 
a free public libr^ and open to all members of the community 
‘Svithout distinction of race, religion, class or occupation.” 

It was felt that a public library of this type would be beat 
administered by an autonomous body. Accordingly, by a reso¬ 
lution of the Government of India, the Delhi Ubrary Board has 
been set up to administer the Ubrary under the general super- 
sdsion and control of the Ministry of Education and Unoco. 

The Preamble of the resolution which sets up the Delhi Library 
Board has defined the object of the Library as 
prmiUfiifor thi poopU o/tfu ci^ o/DelM a Ubrery sorvict and 
a comrmmp enin for pepuiar wHoh shall bt a modsl for all 
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public libraty deadopnmt tn I$idia and m all e&untrus ahsu similar 
dcpslopment of public libraries cm be undartaken. The Library shall be 
designed so as h carry out the policy of ike Vnesco Public Libraria 
Mamfesto and to seroe the needs of popular education without distinction 
^elasSf creed, occupation or race, and specifdly those ofneo-liicrales and 
cfttldren. 

Under the agreement between the Government of IndU and 
Uneseo» ic has been agreed that the Government of India wUl 
contribute during the Bacal year 1950-51 a sum of Rs. 1,07,000 
for the establishment of the Pilot Library. The Delhi Municipal 
Committee has agreed to contribute Rs. 25,000 annually. Uneeco 
will contribute, subject to the vote of the General Assembly, sixty 
thousand dollars In the form of payment for the services of an 
Advisory Director, Fellowships, salary of the Director for one 
year, the supply of equipment for adult educarioa and extension 
work and also for the supply and production of books speciaUy 
required for neo-literates. 

By the end of September 1950, over 5,000 books were secured 
for the Library of which p. little less than a thousand are in 
English, over 5,500 are in Hindi and over 500 are in Urdu. 
Foreign interest in the project is evidenced by the donation of 
books by Care, the National Book Centre in London and the 
Silver Burdett Company of New York. 

As indicated above, the library is intended not only to supply 
books and other reading material to adults and children but 
also to serve as a community centre for popular education. In 
order to make the place attractive, a ga!rien has been laid out 
in front of the Library to provide open air reading space. It is 
proposed that the garden will be flo^-Ut and will enable adults 
to read ia comfort on summer o^hes. 

The connection between a Library and a garden may not be 
apparent to many, but men who are real lovers of literature have 
always associated gardens with books. Hafrz, the famous poet 
of Sbiraz, has given us his conception of the highest form of life 
in the following verses: 

DS y&'-i-z^ek o wag hida-i kuhan dQ-manee 
ForSihatee o kitabse a goosha’Uckasnaruc ; 

Man ta meu^m ba danyi^’g^at na-deham 
Agarche dor paUam uftand khaUi anjtmarise. 
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Tw wist fritnds, two goblets of old winst cmpHtude 

if leistatf books and a earner of c garden : 

If these jive lUngs are provided, I xvill haot no other 

desire in lifi. 

If 2 were ofered instead all the ^fis of this life and 

the next 

I would refuse the exchange. 

I have «veiy hop« that visitors to this Library will And at 
least the two wise friends mentioned by HaAz> if not more. 
Leisure also will, 1 hope, be theirs. They will also have the 
opportunity of reading the books of their choice in a selected 
comer of the garden. One condition will, of course, reroain 
tmfUled. In these days of a crusade for dry Delhi, I cannot 
promise the readers any goblets of wine, whether old or new 1 
1 may, however, assure them that eflbrts will be made to supply 
fresh sherbat or hot tea in place of vintage wine, even though 
1 know that to adherents of the cup thU may appear a poor 
recompense I 

I would also like to place on record, on behalf of the Govern* 
ment of India and on my own behalf, our appre^tion of the 
help and cooperation we has'e received from Uneaco in the 
development of this prefect. Uneseo has not only given us the 
services of an Advisory Director, but also provided a Fellowship 
under which an Indian national has been trained for assuming 
charge as the permanent Director of the Library. When Dr. 
Jaime Torres Bodet was in Delhi in March this year, he took a 
personal interest in the development of the scheme. 1 am thasik- 
ful to him and to Uneseo for having placed at our disposal the 
services of Mr. Edward Sydney, u.o,, v.l.a., Borough Librarian 
of Leyton, London, England, Chairman of the Executive Com* 
tolttee of the Library Association. Mr. Sydney is inCemationally 
known for bis practical experience of the use of Public Library 
in the cause of adult education and has rendered us great service 
in the planning and establishment of the library. 

I know that this library Is only in its initial stage and we 
cannot show any tangible results yet. I have, however, no doubt 
in my mind that the foundations have been truly laid and will 
in course of time, if we are true to our ideals, be a magnificent 
edifice of service to the people at large. The task of social edu- 
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cation which faces our country is a cokual one and will require 
the devotion and service of aU our national workers. I am happy 
that the Prime Minister who has devoted himself to the evocation 
of a scientihe temper in our people is with us today. I am con* 
fident that his association with this project at its vety inception 
will give to our efforts a sense of rational purpose and direction. 
May his large-hearted vision and his devotion to the eternal 
values of life inspire all the workers of the Delhi Pilot Library ( 
I am confident that this Library will be an exemplar not only for 
other libraries in India, but ibr libraries in aU Asian countries. 



AGRICULTURE AND BDUCATION 


I am glad to welcome you to thu Conference, the main ini¬ 
tiative for ceiling which belongs (o my friend and colleague, Mr. 
Munshi. When he first suggested to me that there should be a 
meeting of Vice-Chancellors and others to consider how we can 
improve agricultural education In the country, I readily agreed. 
There is perhaps no single issue which is of greater importance 
for the future well-being of our country. 

A hard fact which we must face is that the economic life of 
India is not properly balanced between agriculture and industry. 
Though there has been considerable development in industry 
m India in the last fliVy years, we cannot, by any means, call 
India an industrial country. The basis of our life is still agricul¬ 
tural and the vast majority of our people depend on agriculture 
for their livelihood. In face, curious as it may seem, the pressure 
on the land has on the whole been increasing in spite of the 
growth of our industries. It is therefore all the more regrettable 
that we cannot produce enough food even to meet our own 
requirements. Roughly, eighty per cent of our people are in 
some way or the other connected with the land and yet we have 
to depend upon foreign countries to get enough food for our 
people. In sharp contrast, we find that the U.S.A., where not 
even l/5th of the people work on the land, not only produce 
all its food but exports vast quantities to other parts of the world. 
We must therefore ask ourselves the reason why with 4/5lhs of 
our people on the land we are still de6clc in food supply, whereas 
other countries which do not use even 1 /5th of their manpower 
for the production of food are surplus areas. 

A searching enquiry into this problem is the more necessary 
as OUT position has not always been so bad as it is today. Uadi 
some years ago, we have, in fact, been exporting wheat and 
ocher food grains, but since 1943 we seem to be suffering fmxo 
a perpetual shortage. You all know about the efforts of the 
Governments, both at the Centre and the States, to increase the 
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production of food through the Grow More Food Campaign. 1 
think you will all ^rec that Che results have not been commen¬ 
surate with our efforcs. 1951 has been a particularly difficult 
year. Even before the crisis eased through the help and co¬ 
operation of countries like the U.S.A., the U.K., Kussja and 
China, new dangers had already appeared and threatened us 
with an equally difficult situation for the coming year. Obvious¬ 
ly, we cannot always depend upon foreign countries to supply 
us with food. The present situation is difficult enough, but when 
we remember the rate at which our population is growing, the 
future difficulties are sure to be still greater. Unless we can 
devise methods by which the productivity of our land will in¬ 
crease so that we may provide adequate sustenance, Tiot only to 
our existing population, but also to the addidonal mouths that 
will have to be fed, all the hopes we have cheriahed for the future 
of our country will be subject to a vast question mark. It is in 
this context that we have met here today. As educationists whose 
business is Co train the manpower of the country, it is our duty 
to suggest methods by which we can overcome the threat of 
perpetual food shortage. 

We know that the average yield of our land « one of the 
poorest m the world and this is so, in spite of the iact that the 
quality of our soil is perhaps second to none. The only e;q:dana- 
tion is that our methods of agriculture arc not fuUy effective. 
We must therefore chink in tenns of a change in our agricultural 
methods. This can be achieved only if our agricultural educa¬ 
tion is thoroughly recast. I think you will all agree that the 
present system of agricultural education in India is not satisfac¬ 
tory. It has not proved adequate even in normal tunes. During 
an emergency like Che present, its shortcomings are only too 
apparent. Most of our universities have some provision for 
agricultural education, but the education is mainly theoretical, 
so chat the results wc could expect ffom the application of science 
to agricalture do not materialise. Our agriculiiual graduates 
are fit for silmosc everything except becoming agriculturists 
themselves. 

Our present agricultural education is defective because it 
lacks adequate practical basis. An even greater defect ts that 
agricultunti education is not an essential part of the general 
education of the country. Education is intended to develop 
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the potential abilities oT the individual in the context of the 
requirements of society. In a country like India, where agri¬ 
culture is not only the main proieasioii but ^e dominant way 
of life, it is necessary that agriculture must enter intimately Into 
every aspect of general education. We are now planning to 
transform the system of our primary education by converting it 
into basic education. Gandhijl, with the insight of a genius, saw 
that if education is to be creative and real for milUons of our 
people, it must seek to satisfy their basic requirements of food 
and clothing. Intellectual development can be adequate and 
satisfactory only in the context of satisfying these two basic needs. 
Our general education, especially in the earlier stages, must 
therefore give a greater Importance to the theory and practice 
of agriculture. 

I have for sometime been considering the question of having 
some kind of conscription by which all students in our colleges 
and universities would be compelled to work for a period in fields 
and factories. I have, however, come to the conclusion that for 
various reasons this cannot be immediacely done. In Western 
countries, the labour of young people has been effectively and 
usefully employed, as the problem of these countries is primarily 
one of shortage of labour. In our country, If there is an excess in 
anything, it is that of manpower. In fact, it will not be incorrect 
to say that almost all Indians are under-employed. To bring 
young people into the field of work would therefore only aggra¬ 
vate under-employment. The difficulties in the way of cons- 
cripcing large numbers of young people for service on the 
may be mentioned here. The amateur labour of students and 
young persons generally proves to be more expensive. We must 
also, in view of the poverty of the majority of our people, maintain 
and perhaps also pay them a small salary and allowance. Most 
serious of all, the massing together of large numbers of yoting 
people, isolated from families, schools, and other social and 
religious checks, often carries with it the risk of encouraging 
militarism. Apart from this, there is always the difference 
between forced and voluntary service. We should consider aU 
these factora befiore we dedde to conscript young men into 
service on the land. 

What I have said above in regard to students in general would 
noi, however, apply to Che students of agricultural schools aad 
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colleges. In iheir caso. it would be a necessary part of their 
traiamg to do field work for a period before they are given diplo¬ 
mas or degrees. You are aware that on the advice of the Ail 
India ^undl for Technical Education and Scientific Manpower 
Gottunittee, it is proposed that engineering and technical gra¬ 
duates must do a period of service training before they can enter 
their profession. I think such training is even more necessary 
for the students of agricultural schools and colleges. 

I would in fact go further. While the idea of (»nieripting 
students m schools and colleges would be difficult to pul into 
practice, I do noi see any reason why colleges and schools in the 
rural or semi-rural areas should not have an agricultural section 
attached to them. The difficulties I have mentioned above arise 
only when the students are taken away from their homes or 
places of normal residence. There would be no such difficulty 
if students are required to do some agricultural work in the 
couKC of their normal coUege or school lifo. The difficulty of 
finding adequate land may stand in the way of carrying out this 
programme in educational instifudoiM io largo towns and cities 
There is, however, no reason why schools and colleges in the 
rural areas or small towns should not have attached to them 
su^ent land which can be utilised for the purpose. Even 
colleges m larger towns and cities can co-operate in such a pro¬ 
gramme by establishing centres where, during vacations and 
other holidays, students can acquire an experience of simple 
practical agriculture by workii^ on the farms. Many of you 
know that the univeraitjcs in the U.K. and the U.S.A, sometimes 
adopt villages. I hope that in India also, schools and colleges in 
urban areas will adopt villages. There should be friendly com¬ 
petition among educational institutions as to which have done 
the best rural work. I hope that this Goaference will devise 
some method of carrying out this programme, and also advise 
the Indian Council for Agricultural Research to set up a section 
devoted exclusively to the development of agricultural education 
in schools and colleges. 

One grave drawback to which I would like to draw your 
attention is our curious feilure to realise the dangers inherent 
m our present food situation. It is strange that in spite of a 
^rtage of food and the people’s knowledge of the feet, there 
is no passionate urge among them to increase food production in 
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the country. If our young men and tvomen in colleges and 
schools are not sensitive to our problems, how are we going to 
overcome the perils which lace us ? I am sure, you can all help 
in creating in young men and women a seme of the urgency of 
our problems. There are of course certain necessary measures 
which He outside the sphere of educational authorities. Colleges 
and schools can, however, contribute a great deal to the solution 
of the problem if they create In young men and women the 
enthusiasm to increase the food production of the country. I 
am sure that if the universities provide extension education in 
agriculture, it will not only improve the quality of our agriculture 
but also make a deep impression on the public mind. It will 
help to break down the barrien which divide the literate classes 
from the unlettered. It will also improve the quality of our edu¬ 
cated classes by bringing them nearer to the soil and giving a 
more practical bias to their minds. 

I r^erred earlier to countries where agriculture is more pro- 
ductive, for each imit of manpower gives for better results chan 
m India. It is obviotis that if we are to Improve our agrieultural 
production, we must profit by the experience of such eountric^. 
We must therefore create closer contacts with all countries which 
have applied scientific methods to agriculture and shown tan¬ 
gible results of such application. Naturally, the first country we 
chink of in this connection is the U.S.A. In industry as well as in 
agriculture, she has made a phenomenal progress. We must try 
to adopt and adapt her me^ods in both fields. She has under 
the Fullbright Act and other enactments made a generous pro¬ 
vision for receiving foom and sending out to India tcachen and 
students from various fields of study. We must take full advantage 
of her generosity and utilise the services of the American experts 
in the various fields of agriculture. 

The univenities have always and in all countries played a 
leading part in transforming the quality of the life of the people. 
In order to perform this function successfully, the universities 
must base their programmes on the real needs of the country. 
Unti] now, our university education has proved inadequate be¬ 
cause, among other foults, it has ignored agriculture, which is 
the basis of Indian life. I would therefore appeal to all educa¬ 
tionists to have this deficiency overcome by giving an agricultural 
bias to our school education and introducing in agricultural 
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education in the universicies practical work in faime. In addition, 
schools and colleges in the rural and semi-rural areas must 
encourage all students—whatever may be their subjects of study 
—to devote a part of their normal scholastic routine to work on 
the land. For schools and colleges in cities and tovms, I would 
suggest their adoption of villages where students may participate 
in a programme of complete reconstruction of village life. Last 
but not least, 1 would npppal to all Vicc-Chaucellon assembled 
here to infuse in their sliulcnts a sense of the urgency about our 
food problem. 1 sincerely hope that they will u^e both teachcra 
and students to devote their intellectual and pliysical energies 
to the solution of this most pressing of our problems. I am con¬ 
fident that if we all make a serious and concerted effort, we can 
overcome our food shortage and place the Indian economy on a 
sound and healthy basis. 


12 



CONCEPT OF MAN IN THE EAST 
AND THE WEST 


On behalf of the Government of India and on my own behalf 
I have great pleasure in welcoming you all to this Symposium. 
Unesco has, since its inception, been organising seminars, dis¬ 
cussion groups and symposia for the consideration of various 
problems that affect the relations of nations and countries and 
for the creation of better understanding through the exchange of 
knowledge and experience in many fields. This Symposium is 
concerned with an even more fundamenul issue. Today, philo¬ 
sophers of the East and the West have met to discuss the Oonc^t 
of Man himself. Who can deny that this issue is the basic one of 
the modem age, and on its satisfactory solution depends the 
future of man? I am therefore specially happy to welcome you 
here to this ancient land of philosophers and seers. I earnestly 

hope that the spirit of India with iu long traditions of wisdom 
and spirituality vrill inspire all your delibcrations- 

I 

In the last six thousand years or more, the human-being has 
travelled over a vast region from his early beginnings in primi¬ 
tive society. This period has seen man overcome many ^den 
obstacles and meet the challenge of inanimate nature and the 
a nima te world- In spite of all the vicissitudes which man has 
had to face during this period, there has, on the whole, been 
continuous and steady progress in wresting from nature some 
of her greatest secrets. Veti after vdl has been tom asunder from 
the hidden &ce of nature and secrets that arc still unknown are 
yielding to his quest. 

While man’s triumphant progress in unveiling the face of 
nature has been steady and continuous, can we say with equal 
confidence that he has succeeded in unvdling the lineaments of 
his own self ? G an we say that after six thousand yeart of quest 
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of chft Real, maa today sees hinuelf as he es&endally is ? I thuih 
you will agree that we have to make a sad confession in this 
matter. The mirror chat man has fashioned reHects all aspects 
of the world but not his own inner self. We have to admit that 
man has not yet been able to form a dear picture of bis own 
nature. The secrets of the universe are dearer to him than the 
secrets of the self. For some three thousand years or more, philo* 
sophers have again and again asked what man is, whence he 
comes and whither he goes. The questions still remain largely 
unanswered. It is obvious that man cannot achieve a satisfa^ 
tory solution of the problems of the individual, society, nations 
and international relations until he knows clearly the nature 
of his own self and detennines what the place of man is in the 
vastness of the universe. 

The basic issue before you is the consideration of this problem. 
You have met to discuss the Concept of Man as It has been 
enunciated by thinkers in the East and the West. I would, at 
the very beginning, like to emphasise that in speaking of the 
Bast and the West, we are thinking only of certain special features 
in the thought of these regions. This cannot and does not mean 
that there are not large areas of common and agreed ground. 
Man all over the world has adopted common methods of reason¬ 
ing and thought. The human reason is one and identical. 
Human feelings are largely similar. The human wUl operates 
more or less in the same manner in similar situations everywhere. 
It is therefore natural that the human way of looking at himself 
and the world is largely common in different parts of the world. 
Their attitudes towards the unknown mysteries of existence are 
also largely similar. The Greeks who looked with admiration 
and awe upon the peaks of Olympus shared the same feelings 
as the Indian who meditated in the valleys of the Himalayas 
and looked upon its eternal snow. 

In spite of large areas of agreement, human minds in diSerent 
regions of the world have adopted a different approach to some 
of their common problems. Even where the approach has not 
been different, there has been a tendency to place a different 
emphasis on the different aspects of common problems and 
common solutions. No two situations are exactly alike. It was 
inevitable that people in different regions should pay greater 
attention to difierent aspects of common problems. It is on 
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account of such differences in emphasis that we describe a partU 
cular mode of thought as characteristic of a particular nation 
or region. It is from this point of view that 1 will try to forrauJatc 
what are the differences that characterise the East from the West. 
I think you will all agree that even where the solutions are 
similar In pattern and outline^ there are differences in shade and 
colour which justify us in calling eome of the solutions Eastern 
and others Weatem- 

There are, as I have said, many polnu in common between 
the views of philosophers in the East and the West but there is 
one distinction in emphasis between India, Greece and China 
which strikes us from the very beginning of recorded history. 
In India, the emphasis of philosophy lias, on the whole, been 
on the inner experience of man. Philosophers here have sought 
to understand man^s inner nature, and in this pursuit have gone 
beyond the regiozis of sense, intellect and even reason and sought 
to assert the identity of man with a deep hidden Kcality. In 
Greece, the philosopher has been interested mainly in undo 
sunding the nature of the world outside. He has sought to 
detennine the place of man m the outer world. His view has 
therefore been, on the whole, more extrovert than in India. In 
China, on the other hand, philosophers have not worried about 
the inner nature of man nor about external nature but concen¬ 
trated on the study of man in relation to his fellows. These 
differences in orientation have exerted a profound influence on 
later developments of philosophy in each of these r^ions. We 
find therefore that there axe scriidng differences in their respec- 
hve concepts of man. 

The Greeks approached the concept of man from an external 
point of view. Hence we And that from the earliest times, Greek 
Philosophy devote far greater attention to what man dan rather 
chan to what man ir. It is true that some of the earlier Greek 
phitosopbeis thought of man as essentially a spiritual entity, and 
we find that this is perhaps the prevailing mode of thought up 
to the time of Plato. With the advent of Aristotle, there began, 
however, a new orientation in which the attention is diverted 
from the idea of man to man’s activities in the world here and 
now. Under the influence of Arismtle who defined man as a 
rational animal. Philosophy became more positive. In course 
of time, this positive, empirical and scientific attitude became the 
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prevailing dimatc of thought in the West. Rationality distin¬ 
guishes man from other animab* and it is through the exerdse 
of rationality that he has advanced far beyond his early animal 
origin. Nevertheless, he remains essentially and fundamentally 
a progressive animal- Rarely has thU thought been expressed so 
beautifully as by the German Philosopher, Riehl- While he admits 
that man has descended from the animal, he points out that he 
has now reached a stage where he must look above and not below, 
He is the only animal dxat stands erect and can continue to do so 
ojdy if his look is upward. God is the goal towards which man 
must strive if he is to retain his pr«ont stature. 

It is true tliat the influence of Christianity and the persistence 
of the Platonic tradition remained a powerful element in Euro> 
pean thought. Thus, we find that the scholastics in the Medieval 
Ages were at times theologians rather than philosophers. Even 
in the modern period, there is a strong religious idealistic strain 
in the European thought. Since the beginoiog of the Modern 
this strain lias, however, steadily yielded place to a philo¬ 
sophical outlook dominated by the concepts of science. The 
triumphant progress of science b^an in the seventeenth century 
and increased man’s power over nature- The success of science 
daazled the Western mind and induced a faith in its unfailing 
eflicacy. The West sought to apply the concepts and methods of 
science in all fields of human experience and treat man also as 
an object among other objects. la course of time, a materialUtic 
and scientific temper became the pervasive outlook of the W«t. 
We find a culmination of this development in the nineteenth and 
the twentieth century. Darwin sought to establish that man is 
descended from animab while Marx argued that his mentality 
is largely the resultant of his material environment. Freud, in 
the twentieth century, went a st^ further and taught that not 
only b man descended from animab, but hb mentality retains 
even today traces of hb animal origin. 

As opposed to thb conception of man as a progressive animal, 
we find in the East a completely different concept of man. The 
East has from the very beginning emphasised man’s intrinsic 
spirituality. The contemplation of the inner reality of man gave 
rise to the philosophy of Vedanta in India and Sufism in Arabia. 
Thb spiritual concept of man has deeply influenced the mentality 
of man throughout the East and is not unknown even in the 
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W«st. Accordifi^ to this outlook, we cannot understand the 
essence of mac if we regard him as only a maceriaJ entity. The 
real nature of znan can be understood only if we conceive of him 
as an emanadon of Cod. There was in Eastern philosophy a 
strong pantheistic strain. In the difierent schools of Indian phil<v 
sophy, all things are regarded as expressions of God’s being 
but even then man belongs to a spedal category. For he is 
the highest manifestation of Cod's being. In the words of the 
Gita, 

“Thou art the Imperishable, the Supreme to be realised, 
Thou art the ultimate resting place of the universe, 

Thou art the undying guardian of the eternal law, 

Thou art the Primal Person.” (XL 18) 

Similarly, we find that according to the Su£s, man is a wave 
of the boundless sea chat is God. He is a ray of the Sun that is 
God. Man can regard himself as diEerent from the Eternal 
Being only so long as his vision is clouded by the evil of ignch 
ranee. Once there is enlightenment, all these distinctions dissolve 
and man recognises hiniself as a noznent In the being of the 
Eternal. 

The concept of znan which the Elaat has evolved regards man 
as not merely an animal superior to all earthly creatures but 
as essentially different in nature. Man is not the firat among 
equals but has a being which is higher than that of any other 
creature. He is not only a progressive animal, but reveals in his 
bdng the lineaments of God Himself. In fact, his nature Is so 
high and elevated that nothing higher is conceivable to human 
reason. In the words of the Clhhandogya Upanishad: 

“That Is Keality. That is Atman (Soul). That art thou.” 
(95 4 ) 

This doctrine has also been beautifully expressed In Arabic: 

Man arafa ftafsaht fa^ad arafi rabbahu 
“He who knows himself knows God.” 

The same principle, when hirther developed, gives rise to the 
idea that man is not an isolated individual but contains in him¬ 
self the entire universe. In the words of the Gim, 

“Here today, behold the whole univene, moving and un¬ 
moving and whatever ebe thou desiiest to see, O Gudakesa 
(Aijuna), are all unified in My body." (XI j 7) 
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A Sufi poet has expressed the same concept in the Arabic 
verse: 

*'WaUihsah anruska jamum sa^hir 
WaJika aniavi aUrmn ekhon^* 

‘‘Ibou thinkest that thou art a small body: thou knowest 
not that a universe greater than, the physical world is 
contained in thee.*’ 

It wiD be readily agreed that there can be no higher concept 
of man. God marks the highest limit of human thought By 
identifying man with God, the Eastern concept of man elevates 
him to godhead. Man has therefore no other goal but to re¬ 
establish his identity with God. He thus becomes superior to the 
entire creation. 


II 

Wc have till now discussed the concept of man from the point 
of view of the philosophies in the East and the West, We now 
wish to review briefiy what religion has to say on the question. 
If we consider the atdtude of Judaism and C9iristiamty, we find 
a clear statement in the Old Testament that God created man in 
his own image. From this it would follow that man shares in the 
attributes of God. A strong element of spiritual mysti ci sm has 
characterised the attitude of Gbristianity and has acted as a 
check to the predominance of extreme materialistic tendenda. 

In Islam we find traces of the influence of the same outlook. 
In fact, the Quran has gone a step further in its exaltation of 
man. The Quran proclaims (hat not only is man created in the 
image of God but is His regent on earth. In speaking of the 
creation of Adam, God says— 

7rr: arde khaUfa (2: 29) 

“I want to create my viceroy on earth,” 

This idea of the viceroyalty of ynaT^ profoundly influenced the 
Arab philosophers. Two thil^s may be noted in this connection. 
As regent of God on earth, man has an immediate affinity vrith 
Him, This also makes man superior to all creation and makes 
him master not only of animal life but also of the fbrctf of nature 
itself. The Quran proclaims* again and agsun: 

*‘Whatever is on the earth or in the heavens has been made 
subject to man.” (Xni:43) 
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It ia generally recognised that Aristotle deeply influenced most 
of the Arab philosophers, but even in their interpretation of 
Aristotle, they show clear indications of the influence of the idea 
of man’s viceroyalty of God. Avicenna (Ibn Sina) and Avcrroes 
(Itm Rushd) are metaphisically Aristotelians but their spiritual 
orientation in Islam makes them recognise that since man shares 
in God’s attributes, there is no limit to the heights which he can 
attain in both knowledge and power. Muslim scholastics like Al 
Ghazaali, Ar Razi, Ar Raghib Ispaliani and others have further 
elaborated diis idea in their various philosophical writings. 

We must, liowcver, admit that while the conception of man 
in both Vedanta and Sutism gives him a lofty status, neither of 
these philosophies can escape the charge diat if, on the one hand, 
they set no limit to human capacity, they, on the other hand, 
imply an clement of fatalism tliat circumscribes man’s power. 
The explanation of this paradox is to be found in their concept 
of the relation of man to God. Since man is an emanation of 
divinity, whatever man does is ultimately God’s doing: whatever 
happens is due to the will of God. From this it is but another 
step to think of man as a mere toy in the hands of fate. 

It has been said that while the concepts of Vedanta and Sufism 
in their pure form have been responsible for some of the highest 
spiritual attainments of mao, they have to some extent acted as 
an impediment to human progress on the secular plane. The 
emphasis on the unity of man with God made society relatively 
tnsensidve to human suffering, as such suffering was regarded 
as mere Illusion. We therefore find that Eastern societira have 
often been indifferent to the removal of the causes of social 
malaise. This explains why some modern thinkers are seeking 
for a formulation of the philosophy of Vedanta without its 
fatalism. 

We find a similar paradox in the WMtem concept of roan. A 
philosophy of materialism would, prima feae, seem to indicate a 
detenninist oudook on life. Since the law of causality rdgns 
throt^hout the material world, the same law would tend to hold 
in the field of human action. We find the culmination of this 
tendency in the psychological theories of the Behaviourists. The 
Western mind, however, asserted itself against such a determi' 
rustic concept and exhibited an energy of spirit which has rarely 
been ei^ualled and perhaps never surpassed. 
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One of the roain tasks of the present Symposium should be 
to examine how we can combine these two concepts which have 
so profoundly influenced both philosophy and religious outlook in 
the East and the West. TJ\e Eastern conception of man’s status, 
if combined with the Western concept of prcgre&s, would open 
out to man the possibility of infinite advance without the risks 
implicit in the misuse of science, It may also indicate a way out 
of the fatalism which otherwise seems to follow from die Eastern 
conception of man's identity with God. ITie Eastern conception 
of man’s stains is not only consistent with the progress of Western 
science, hut in fact olTera an intelligible explanation of how 
sdeniiiic progress is possible. If roan were merely a developed 
animal, there would be a limit to his advancement. If, however, 
he shares in God’s infinity, there can be no limit to the pro¬ 
gress he can achieve, Science can then march from triumph to 
triumph and solve many of the riddles which trouble man even to 
this day, 

There is a further reason why a synthesis of the Eastern and 
the Western concepts of man is of the greatest importance to 
man’s future. Science in Itsdf is neutral. lu discoveries can be 
used equally to heal and to kill. It depends upon the outlook 
and mentality of the user whether science will be used to create 
a new heaven on earth or to destroy the world in a common 
conflagration. If we think of man aa only a progressive animal, 
there is nothing to prevent his using science to further interests 
based on the passions he shares in common with animals. If, 
however, we think of him as an emanation of God, he can use 
science only for the furtherance of God’s purposes, that is the 
achievement of peace on earth and goodwill to all men. 

Ill 

I have tried to indicate that the Eastern and Western con¬ 
cepts of man are in some ways complementary. If the one has 
emphasised the intrinsic excellence of his being, the other has 
laid stress on the progress he Aas achieved and can achieve through 
his own efforts. If the one has stressed the spiritual elements in 
his nature, the other has pointed out that spiritual excellence 
must also have a requisite physical basis, If in spite of differences 
in emphasis, the Western and the Eastern concepts of man can 
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be recoociied, there Is no reason why the philosophy of education 
In these two regions should not be fitted Into a wider philo¬ 
sophy of education for the world. 

In both the East and the West, the prevalent systems of edu¬ 
cation have given rise to various paradoxes. In the East, we find 
a disproportionate emphasis on individual salvadon. Man soi^ht 
knowledge as a meaxis to his own redemption. The Eastern 
mode of thought with its preoccupation with individual salva¬ 
tion has at times paid inadequate attention to social welfare and 
progress- In the West, on the contrary, there has been a greater 
emphasis on the need of social progress. In fact, consIderaUons 
of social welfare have at times led to the growth of totalitarian 
societies In which the individual has been suppressed. Today 
when East and West have been brought nearer each other 
through the operations of science, it is necessary that the bias, 
whether in favour of the individuaj or of society, should be recti¬ 
fied and a system of education evolved which will give due regard 
to both Individual and social values. 

Hcr^ lies the importance of education in the modem world. 
Experience has shown that education can profoundly affect the 
development of individuals and, through individuals, of societies. 
If the individual is not an int^rated personality, society cannot 
be harmonious. The function of education in the modern world 
is therefore to build up Integrated individuab in an integrated 
society and tl;e concept of both the East and the West must 
contribute to such a development. 

Before 1 conclude, there is one other problem to which I would 
like to draw your attention. The question often arises wliether 
education is a means or an end. I would say that on the whole 
the West has looked upon education as a means while the East 
has looked upon it as aa end. If education Is regarded as a 
means, the question arises, what Is the end for which it is the 
means. The West has often regarded social welfare as the end, 
hut social welfare is a concept which can be interpreted in 
different ways. In any ease, the tendency to regard education 
as a means leads to some diminution in the value of education. 
I am inclined to that the Eastern concept shows a truer 
understanding of Its real nature. By regarding education as an 
end in itself we recognise knowledge to be one of the ultimate 
value. I do not think that any Western philosopher would deny 
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the importance of knowledge but its value cannot be fully appre- 
unless education is recognised as an end in itself. Further, 
such rew^ition would raise the sUtus of man, From thU point 
of view also I am inclined to think that we should look upon 
educa^n m an end rather than as a mere means to some external 
good. 


IV 

To sum up. In the Eastern concept, man as an emanation 
of God shares in His infinite attribute and is capable of achieving 
mastery over the entire creation. In the Western concept, man 
is no doubt an animal but there is no limit to the progress that 
he can achieve in the material field. His sdendfic achievements 
are visible proof of his superiority over the rest of creatioD, and 
have given him domination over the sky, sea and earth. We may 
therefore say that the Western practice has substanriated the 
claim which the Eastern theory has made in respect ^ man- 
Since, however, the Western concept, has not emphasised the 
spiritual origin of man, his triumphs in the sdcnt^c field have 
themselves become a source of danger to his survival. If there¬ 
fore the achievements of western science can be utilised in the 
Eastern spirit of man’s affinity with God, science would become 
an instrument not of destruction but for the establishment of 
human prosperity, peace and progress- 

I hope this Symposium of philosophers from the East and the 
West will succeed in reconciling the concept of man as a spiritual 
entity with the concept of man as capable of infinite material 
progress and thus help in the realisation of the Kingdom of God 
on earth. 
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I regret s^ery much chat clrciucistanccd do noc^ oq this occasion,, 
albw me to participate in person in your annual deliberations. 
You have met in a city with a historic past, and you are meeting 
at a time which is of great historic importance in our national 
life. We are witnessing in India today the operation of the 
greatest experiment in democracy that the world has seen. At 
such times, it is an advautage to witl^draw for a while from^c x 
demands of the immediate present, and survey the majestic 
unfolding of events which constitutes man’s historic past. Such 
a survey enables us to see thiugs in thur proper perspective, and 
restores a sense of proportion which wc arc at times apt to lose 
in the hurry of passing events. I was therefore anxious to be with 
you today, but I regret that circumstances have mt permitted 
me to do so. 

There Is another reason why this meeting of th^ybommmion ff 
has a special importance. Ac the end of the present general 
elections, a new regime will be ushered, and a new government 
formed. At such a time ic would be proper to survey what has 
been achieved in the course of the last four years, and see how far 
they come up to our expectations. 

Some of you may remember that on the first occasion I spoke 
to you I indicated some of the duties which our National Archives^ 
must perform. You are aware that it was at first only a Records 
Office, but with the achievement of independence, we felt that 
it must be developed into truly representative National Ar¬ 
chives, where all available records, documents, Sanads, Farmans 
and ancient manuscripts dealing with our history may be stored. 

] am happy to tell you that in the course of the last four yean 
there has been considerable progress in both the collection and 
preservation of records and manuscripts. During ^}te year under 3L 
review, records of the defunct Agencies of the late Political 
Department have been concentrated in its muniment room. 

lntaifu«I a^insT at ihi Sutton ^ Ott Indian Historical Records 

CamisHui, Dumber 2S, J9SI 
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Among the records thus acquired are 1,710 Bies of the late 
Bundelkhand Agency ranging from 1804, 30,000 hies of the late 
Central India Agency going back to 1861 and 27,000 his of 
the Punjab States Residency records (1937-47). Among other 
coUecdons of records received are those of the late Hyderabad 
Residency and Baroda Residency and West India Kathiawad 
Agency. The total number of Residency records collected was 
2,25,600 flics and 30 volumes. 

Another project of the Department In tlic field of acquisition 
deserves to I>e specially noted. A programme has been put into 
operation to secure microBlm copies of records and other histt^ 
rical manuscripts of Indian interest from foreign archival reposi* 
tones and libraries. Copies of the major portion of the mauscripts 
included In the celebrated British Museum coUectiou, known as 
Additional Mamseripu, have already been obtained. The most 
Important items acquired include: 

(d) the documents relating to the Porti^uese Settlement 
in India goli^ back to 1497; 

(5) the colossal collection of ofTielal and private papers of 
Warren Hastuigs, Lord Geoi^ Macarthey, Lord 
Wellesley; 

(^) the Persian Farmans and Sanads granted to the Dutch 
East India Company during the 17th century; and 
(d) the original letters of Lord CUve, 

the whole covering 50,CNX^ exposures or about 1,00,000 
manuscript pages. 

Other acquisitions include copies of manuscripts from— 

(o) John Rylands Library, covering 46,000 manuscript 
pages; 

(2») the National Library of Wales, covering 4,000 manus- 
eripl 

(tf) the Dutch State Archives at the Hague, covering 
1,20,000 manuscript pages; 

(d) the Archives of the Department of Selne-et-Oise, cover* 
lag 4,000 manuscript pages; and 
(r) the Bibliotbeque Nationale, Paris, covering 3,000 
pages. 

Efforts are also being made to collect materials of Indian 
interest from the other repositories such as the Public Record 
Office, London, the Archives Nationales, Paris, and private 
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collections such as those of Earl of Pov« and Lt.-CoL Malet 
in England. An arrangement has been made with the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, London, for the compilation of a 
list of the manuscripts of Indian interest at the Public Record 
Office, London. The Dq>artment is also continuing its task of 
tracing Indian materials in ocher foreign repositories with the 
help of printed catalogues and other available reference media. 
The collection when completed will transfoim the National 
Archives into a unique centre of research on the past of this vast 
subcontinent. 

You may remember that I had in my speech in December 
1948 said that there were manuscripts and documents in private 
hands which should be acquired as quickly as possible. Such 
work has to be done mainly by our Regional Committees and I 
am glad to say that some interesting documents have already 
been acquired through their efforts. The task of locating further 
documents of historical interest is contiuuing and correspon¬ 
dence is being carried on with several ovmers of manuscripts 
with a view to expbriog the possibility of acquiring them for the 
National Archives. 

The second task I had mentioned was that of the cataloguing 
and analysing such records. It is obvious that without a proper 
classificadon and indexing of such records, they would be of 
little use to scholars and historians. How stupendous this task 
will be is clear from the fact that the total number of records 
received for custody during 1948*50 exceeded 14,74,000 files and 
nearly 14,000 volumes. These records, which consist mostly of 
those of the late Political Department and their defunct agencies, 
were recoved by the Department in a state of utmost confusion 
conceivable. Their contents have yet to be examined and lists 
to be prepared but the first step towards cataloguing and analys¬ 
ing has been by checking the records and placing them in 
shelves. Another important work in this respect is the prepara¬ 
tion of reference aids to the records. Particular mention may be 
made of the summary lists prepared during the year of the late 
PubUc Department records from 1761 to 1815, covcrii^ 1,15,451 
documents. Other record groups listed include those of the 
Survey of India from 1865 to 1875, Bengal Original Political 
Consultations, 1831-1843, Sambalpur Papers from 1849-1859 
and Gcatral India Agency Records from 1818 to 1857. The 
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listing of the Persian records in the D^artment has abo been 
resumed and papers up to 1805 have been listed. 

Among other works under the head, reference may be made 
to the indexing programme under v»rhich the Department is to 
bring out a comprehensive index of the records of the late Foreign 
and Political Department. The indexing work in the first volume 
in the series, covering the period 1756-1780, has been completed, 
and the work of general checking and editing is continuing. 

You are aware through what financial difficulties the country 
has been passing in recent yean. Our programme of publication 
was therefore slowed down, but adl the same I am happy to say 
there has been considerable progress in the calendaring of the 
Persian records in our custody. The volume of the scries, 
covering the yean 1790-91, was brought out during the year, 
and the printing of the 8th volume, covering the period 1787-89, 
is in progress. Work on further volumes, rit., Vol X, 1792-93, 
and Vol. XI, 1794-95, is in progress- Under the publication 
programme, the Department is also to bring out edited and 
annotated volumes of oi^inal records for the use of scholars and 
research workers. One volume of records, »«., Vol. I of Fort 
William—India Bouts Cmtspandsius (Public Series), 1748-56, has * 
been completed for the press. This volume has been edited by 
Dr. K. K. Datta under the general editorship of the Director of 
Archives. Among the other volumes completed are Volume 
XIII (Puilic and Ssparau Ftvtmu) 1796-1800, edited by Dr. P. C. 
Gupta, and Volume XVIZ, 1792-95 (Sesrel, Forsign and Politual 
Ssrias), edited by Prof. Y, J, TaraporewaJa. The work on a num¬ 
ber of volumes is expected to be completed very soon. The 
Government of India are doing lh«r best to have the volumes 
printed as soon as they are ready. 

The Department will also publish important aeries of records 
in collaboration with learned institutiens and other private 
agencies. Under this scheme, it was able to bring out a volume 
of Sanskrit documents, covering the years 1778-1857, with the 
help of the Ganganath Jha Research Institute, to whom the 
thanks of the Department arc due. The volume was jointly 
edited by Dr. S. N.Sen and Mahamahopadhyaya Umeba Misra, 
and is a storehouse of infonnadon on the legal acumen of the 
indigenous jurist during the 18lh and the eariy part of the 19th 
century. The Department is glad to be able to report that the 
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printing of another volume, Punjab Akhhars 1639'41^ ‘which wm 
undertaken on behalf of the Department, by the Khalaa Histori* 
cal Sodety is well nigh complete, and a volume of ElphinsioTie 
Con^pondenUy Nagpur period, 1804-08, entrusted to the Nagpvu 
University Historical Society, is also ready for the press. Other 
volumes on which work is in progress are a coUecrion of Hindi 
Documents undertaken by the University of Allahabad, and 
another of Marathi Letters entrusted to the Bharata Itihasa 
Samshodhaka Mandala, Poona. The Department is also en¬ 
deavouring to publish a volume of Persian Akhbars with the 
coll4dx>ration of the University of Delhi for which negotiation is 
in progress. 

/I need hardly stress before a learned audience like this the 
importance of tlic preservation of records and other historical 
material. Once such source material is lost it can never be res¬ 
tored. Its preservation is therefore a saered duty which the 
present generadon owes to future generadons. The climate of 
Delhi accelerates the physical deterioration of records. We have 
therefore been steadily mechanising the methods of cleaning, 
fumigating, repairing and rehabilitating the records in order to 
maintain them in a proper condition. During the year under 
review, the vacuum fumigation chamber was set into operation. 
The air-cleaning unit was also received irom the United States 
of America and is being used. Since the records of the National 
Archives liave never been so far air-cleaned or fumigated, It has 
been decided to clean and fumigate them all at least once. Nearly 
15,000 bundles and volumes have so far keen air-cleaned and 
fumigated. The research laboratory bas been very active^ it has 
developed a modihed method of repair with tissue using plastic 
adhesive suitable for manuscript written with water soluble ink. 
This method has also been successfully applied not only to cases 
where the paper is brittle and the ink delible, but also to tlie 
repair of clay-coated Oilgit manuscripts. Useful work has also 
been done ibr the preservation of records in pencil. 

Microfilming has also been used for the preservation of records 
which would otherwise have been lost to us. Remarkable pro¬ 
gress has been made during the year in the implementation of oiu* 
programme of microfilming pre-Mutlny records. These records 
are fast perishing and microfilming is periiaps the best means of 
preservirig thrir contents. It has been decided to take up the 
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various record groups in turn and approximately 200 reels, con^ 
sisting of nearly 1,80,000 exposures, have so far been completed. 

In conclusion, I may say that v/c look to the help of the histo- 
rians assembled here in a task of great national importance. 
Histories written during the British pertod have generally been 
cither by the protagonists of the Empire, who sought to justify 
everything that the British did, or by patriots whom political 
opposition led to condemn the period as a dark age in Indian 
history. Now that the political cooBict has been resolved, it is 
possible to take a dispassionate and objective vietv of the course 
cf events. The British connection with India can be divided 
into four clearly marked periods. The first saw the purely com¬ 
mercial activities of the East India Company and was followed 
by a second phase when the Company started to meddle in the 
politics of the country, but under cover of helping one Indian 
prince or another. This second phase lasted till the grant of 
Diwani to die Company by the Emperor Shah Alam. Now began 
a third phase when the Company assumed the powers of govern¬ 
ment and administered the country through its own agents and 
officers. The so*called Indian Mutiny marked the end of this 
period and was followed by the direct rule of the British Crown. 
The National Archives possess invaluable source material for 
all these periods, and it is my earnest hope that scholars and 
learned sodetiea will use this wealth in order to give us a true and 
objective history of India during these momentous years. 


13 



THE NATIONAL ART 
TREASURES FUND 


India has immense treasures of art which are scattered a]] over 
the country, sometimes in private collections and sometimes in 
private or State museums. Ever since the achievement of inde¬ 
pendence, I have felt that these treasures should be collected and 
preserved. Unless this is done—and done quickly—there is the 
risk that these treasures may be dispersed, or even destroyed. 

One of the first measures of legislation I initiated was therefore 
an enactment to prohibit the indiscriminate export of art trea¬ 
sures to foreign countries. Formerly, any one could come and 
buy the rarest and most exquisite of our art objects and take 
them away without the permission or even the knowledge of the 
Ciovemment. After the recent enactment, no art object can leave 
the country without the Government’s permission. The Govern¬ 
ment weigh various factors, such as the value of the object in 
question, the number of specimens in existence and other similar 
considerations, before permission ibr export is granted. 

I have, however, felt that this by itself is not enough- Without 
Government measures for the collection and preservation of art 
objects, they may deteriorate through the ravages of time within 
the coimtry itself. Accordingly, in the Conference on Arts, which 
was convened in Calcutta in August 1949, I placed my views 
before the Conference and it was unanimously resolved that 
immediate steps should be taken for the acquisition and preser¬ 
vation by the Government of important art objects available 
within the country. In pursuance of that recommendation, the 
Government have, during the last two or three years, started the 
purchase of art objects of value- In view of the financial strin¬ 
gency through which the country is passing, it has not been 
possible to execute this programme on as large a scale as we 
desired. Nevertheless, some progress has been made and valuable 
objects have been collected for the proposed National Museum 
and Kadonal Art Gallery. 

of l6$ i/uaigi/nfm ^ t/u J/aliMoI Art Tnasvres Fvt^, }ftw 
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Th« ttperience of the last two yean’ working has, however, 
shown that the usual Gcvemmental procedure is not always 
suitable for the acquisition of art objects. As soon as It is known 
that there is a valuable art object for sale, various competitors 
appear in the market. The Government cannot, in many cases, 
make an outright ofTer because of the financial impUcaiioQS of 
such proposals. The result is that either the object goes to some 
private collector or, even if the Government acquire it, it is after 
a lapse of time during which the price of the object tends to go 
up. It has happened on several occasions that the possessor of a 
valuable art object was willing to sell it to the Government at a 
comparatively low price if an immediate purchase was effected. 
The fact that an immediate purchase could not be made has, on 
occasions, led to the loss of the object in question. 

I also feel that such a programme for the acquisition of art 
objects for the country should not be the concern of the Central 
Government alone. The State Governments must enter into an 
intimate partnership in such a programme. From the nature of 
the case, the State Governments have a more detailed knowledge 
of the sources of such objects within their own territones. There 
is also the element of local patriotism which woxild enable the 
State Governments to acquire the objects more readily than the 
distant Government of India. The financial strii^ency would 
also be eased if the burden of purchase were shared between the 
Government of India and the State Governments. We have 
therefore decided to set up an Art Treasures Fund, as a joint and 
co-operative effort of the Government of India and the State 
Governments, with the hope that it will increasingly derive its 
resources from private benefactors and that it will become truly 
a national fund. 

I am happy to say that some of the State Governments have 
already made token payments towards this Fund. The Govern* 
menc of India have agreed to contribute an amount equal to the 
total contribudgn made by all the State Governments. We are 
providing for donations by individual patrons of art. I have 
every hope that this co-operative effort of the Central Govern¬ 
ment, the State Governments and private individuals will yidd 
funds that will enable us to make purchases of art treasures on 
a much larger scale. 

I have indicated above some of the difficulties in following 
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an ofBda) procedure in the purchase of art treasures. Besides, 
gftw mm^n f officials ate oot necessarily connoisseurs of art. 1 
have therefore felt that the Art Treasures Fund should be ad¬ 
ministered by a body which will be mainly non^fficial in its 
character. We will in this way be able to associate with such 
purchase the bst critics and connoisseurs of art objects in the 
country. As a non-official body, it will also have flexibility and 
would, I hope, be able to discharge its duties with greater 
effectiveness. 

I am happy that the Prime Minister, in spite of his manifold 
preoccupations, has agreed to inaugurate the Art Treasures 
Fund. This is an indication of his abiding interest in art and will 
also serve to attract a nation-wide attention to the importance 
of the objectives for which the Fund has been set up. I hope that 
the Pnme Minister’s interest and enthusiasm will evoke similar 
feelings in the minds of the general public and we shall have 
many private patrons and lovers of art coming forward to make 
ihdr donations towards this Kational Fund. Whenever a suffi¬ 
ciently large donation is madoi purchases made out of it can 
be designated and shown as the gift of the donor when the 
National Mtaeum is set up. 


ART AND THE PEOPLE 


The paramount need of the modem age ie a closer under¬ 
standing between the people of different countrie of the world. 
$cienti6c discoverie have effected a revolutionary change in the 
mode of communication and transport. Distance which in the 
past took months, if not years, to crow are today covered in 
hours. People from the distant regions of the world meet today 
with as much Reality as dtizens from different quarters of the 
same city. Science has thus brought together human beings 
physically, but hss it been able to invent a machine that can 
brii^ human hearts closer to one another ? We have to say with 
regret—no. 

While science has friled to End a way of uniting human 
hearts, we recall with pleasure that life in its own course has done 
so for centuries. Cultural relations between different regions and 
na^ons date back to the very be^ning of history. In fact, even 
before the dawn of recorded hiswry, cultural contacts had been 
mcablished among peoples of different regions. How these con¬ 
tacts developed in spite of the difficulties of communication is 
one of the unsolved mysteries of history. Some 5,000 yean ago, 
India developed in Mohen-j^daro a civilisation which shows 
dear evidence of relations with countries as far off as Mesopota¬ 
mia and Egypt. There arc indioatioos that such contacts spread 
far and wide in spite of the obstacles of distance and the difficulties 
of commumcation. 

If men established relatloni In days when travel was difficult, 
we must work for closer contacts today when travel has lost its 
rigours. In the past such contacts added to the richness of human 
life. Today when science has knit the world into one compact 
unit, such eontaels are necessary not merely for the enrichment 
of life but, one may say, for the very survival of humanity. 
Science has placed in man’s band such tremendous powers of 
destruction that men of different races and countries must learn 
to Uve in friendship and amity if they axe to Eve at ah. 

Spm/i ieHpff»4 a th tf tht Sowt fiv ExMiitien, M<9 D4lki, 
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Art is one of the greatest messenger of peace and goodwUl 
among nations. India, since the attainment of independence, 
has been working to create better relations among all peoples and 
has welcomed exhibitions of art from various friendly countries. 
1 am glad that we can now add to that list the name of the Soviet 
Union. Our relations with the Soviet Union have always been 
friendly and it is a fitting symbol of this relationship that we are 
having in India today perhaps the first exhibition of original 
paintings of the Russian Masters. Paintings which refiect some 
of the recent trends in Soviet art have been shown in Paris and 
New York, but, I believe, this is the first occasion when the works 
of classical masters like Repin, Veyeshchagin and Makovaky 
have been shown outside the Soviet Union. 

The present exhibition is a collection of paintings, sculpture 
and other graphic arts. It refiects the manifold activities of 
Soviet painters and is, 1 understand, representative of the various 
trends which flourish today within the Soviet Union, The exhi¬ 
bits include original works of Soviet piunters and sculptors as 
well as the works of Russian masters of the second half of the 
19th century. It is a symbol of the vitality of the Russian people 
that they have accepted the traditions of the old masters and 
transmuted them to the purposes of the new social ideals created 
by the Soviet Revolution- 

In one of his classical utterances, Lenin declared, “Art be¬ 
longs to the people. It must be lodged with its deepest roots in 
the very thick of the broad masses of the working people. It 
must be understandable to these masses and loved by them. It 
must unite the feelings, thoughts and will of these masses and 
elevate them. It must awaken and develop the artist in them.” 
I am glad to learn from your reports that these noble ideals have 
been followed by the Soviet artists who have sought to reconcile 
the rival claims of the principles of Art for Art’s sake and Art for 
the People. 

An analysis of their impUcations will show that it is possible 
90 to int e rpr e t these formulations that the confiict between them 
is more apparent than real. When an ardst believes in Art for 
Arris sake, what he really intends to proclaim is the value of Art 
as a manifestation of the human spirit. It emphasises the fact 
Aat individual likes and dislikes must be subordinated to the 
claims of quality and excellence which are universal. The prin- 
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ciple degenerate into a feUe dogma only when it is interpreted 
to mean that the artist need pay no attention to the claims of 
society and feliowmen. This is obviously an untenable posidon. 
However valuable may be the qualities which the artists possess, 
these qualities are largely the result of a social milieu and can be 
sustained only by society. 

The principle that Art is for the people states the obverse of 
the same truth. It proclaims that true art transcends the likes 
and dislikes of the individual and serves as the expression of feel¬ 
ings that are universal. It also dra'ws pointed attention to the 
fact that all great art Is educative in the truest sense of the teem. 
It refines and exalts the feelings and educates the sensibilldes and 
the imagination. The most vehement supporter of the principle 
of Art for Art's sake will not for a moment deny its deep and 
abiding social value. It is only when the principle that ‘Art is for 
the people* is translated to mean that art must satisfy every 
passing caprice and whim of the populace that the prinuple 
loses its sigxuficance and becomes a mistaken dogma. 

It is perhaps in a sense fitting that this exhibition of original 
clashed] and modem paintings from Kussla should first be shown 
in India. The people of Russia have been as deeply interested 
in India as we are in the great experiment that you are canying 
out. Some of the greatest scholars of Indian philosophy and 
language have been Rusians. One of the standard works on 
Buddhist logic is the work of a Russian scholar. “We also remem¬ 
ber with interest that in the second half of the 19th century, one 
of the greatest Russian painters, Veycshchagin, visited India and 
made over a hundred studies for his famous Indian painting*. 
His work created a tradition of interest in India and this will, I 
hope, be maintained by the works of modern Russian pmnters. 

Politically, the world may be divided into rival camps. There 
may be a clash of ideologies on the plane of material interests but 
in die world of spirit, in the creations of art, philosophy, literature 
and other values, mankind is one. In this field, the cseation of 
any individual becomes the possession of the entire human race. 
India, with her vast traditions of art ranging back to an im¬ 
memorial past, will, I hope, serve as a stimulus to the Russian 
arUsCs and I am sure that the exhibition of the works of the 
vigorous Soviet artists of today will be helpful to our young 
artists. 
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On behalf of the Govenuneat and people of India and on my 
own behalf, I extend a cordial welcome to this Exhibition of 
Soviet Fine Art and have great pleasure in declaring it open. 


EDUCATION SINCE 
IND E PE ND EN C E 


This is the 6fth annual meeting of the Central Advisory Board 
of Education since the attainment of independence- We have 
also just concluded the general election in the country and a new 
Government is about to be formed- It seems to me a fitting 
occasion to review the work that has been done during the last 
five yeara and draw up our plans for further expansion of educa¬ 
tion in the country. 

You will remember that on the very fint occasion that I had 
the pleasure of addressing you, 1 placed before you a five-fold 
programme for the expansion of education in the country. This, 

1 said, must include^ 

(a) universal compulsory basic education for all children of 
school ^e, 

(^) social education for our adult Illiterates, 

(<) measures for improvement In the quality of and expan¬ 
sion of facilities for secondary and higher education. 

(d) technical and scientific education on a scale adequate 
to the nation^s needs, and 

(s) measure for the enrichment of the cultural life of the 
community by encouraging the arts and providing faci¬ 
lities for recreation and other amenities- 
You are all aware that these last five years have been a period 
of immense difficulty and stress. In fact, we have, throt^hout 
this period, been living from one crisis to another. We can, 
however, find some satiri’action in the fact that in the midst of 
these vicissitudes and crises, the progress of education has been 
maintained, even ihoi^h the rate of progress has not been as 
rapid as we could wish. I must also confess that when the first 
Government of free India was fonned, our enthusiasm was un¬ 
bounded. We therefore planned educational development on a 
scale which, on account of various factora, could not be sustained, 
and we have perforce had to slow down our progress. 

Spttdi ol nMing ^Ae Cni/al Aitwiy Aorrf SimAvt, Mtv 
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I will now review very briefly some of the achievements of the 
last five years in different fields. 

In the field of elementary education, you will remember that 
the Central Government have, on the recommendations of the 
Rher Committee, accepted a sixteen-year programme in place 
of the original programme of forty years, We decided that the 
scheme should be fint tried out in the Centrally administered 
areas as an experiment and example for Che rest of the country. 
Accordingly, the programme is now in full operation in the Delhi 
State. A beginning has been made in Ajmer, and it is proposed 
to ibllow up the programme in other Centrally administered 
areas. The other States have not yet been able to give full efleci 
to the programme but they are also proceeding with the gradual 
conversion of ordinary primary schools into junior basic schools. 
Fadlities for the training of teachers in basic education have 
considerably expanded and are expanding. I have advisedly 
referred to the programme in the Centrally administered areas 
as an experiment. We must always remember that no educa¬ 
tional system can be regarded as final or sacrosanec. We must 
never shut the door on the development of improved methods 
and techniques. 

I would lihe to make special reference to the establishment 
of the Central Institute of Education. This is meant primarily 
as an institute of research and has already opened out several 
pronusing lines of experiment and enquiry. One interesting 
experiment it has undertaken concerns the adaptation of basic 
education to the needs of the urban community. Another ex¬ 
periment seeks to find out cheap media of audio-visual education 
suited to the requirements of our rural areas. 

In the field of adult education, these five years have brought 
about a welcome change in the conception of the nature and 
purpose of such education. Instead of concentrating on literacy, 
as was generally done in the past, we are now planning education 
for the adult on broader and more liberal lines. One of your 
committees has laid down that the aim of such education is not 
merely to impart literacy but to give the adult training in all 
aspects of citizenship. To mark this change in the conceptioD, 
the aomenclature has also been changed, and we now describe 
it as Social Education. This new conception, which has been 
accepted by all the States, Is in consonance with the principle 
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of Fundamental Education as enunciated by Unesco and U now 
being Implemented throughout India. 

In (his connection I might make a special mention of the 
scheme of social education which has been worked out for Delhi. 
Our aim is to eradicate illiteracy from the State in the course of 
the next three to five years. A Janata College has been esta¬ 
blished for the training of promising young men from villages in 
rural leadcrahip. A new type of public library has been act \ip 
in co-operation with tJnesco with a progressive and many-uded 
service for adults, children and women- It will cater not only 
for the needs of the Delhi citizens but serve as a centre of social 
education for the development of new techniques in this field of 
work. I am sure its progress will be watched with interest not 
only throu gh out India hut in the whole of South East Asia where 
it is the first venture of its kind. 

Delhi has also developed a scheme of Travelling Exhibitions 
and Educational Melas which have evoked considerable interest 
and enthusiasm among the rural people. A caravan of jeeps 
and other vehicles takes the exhibition to the villages and serves 
to stimulate interest among men as well as women. This is fol¬ 
lowed by an intensive literacy work by a band of teachers who 
are especially allocated to the area and conduct sodal education 
classes for a period of a month to six weeks. AAer this intensive 
campaign, the work of continuing the classes is entrusted to the 
local teachers and social workers who are being gradually trained 
in the Janata College. 

You are aware that our system of secondary education has 
been almost entirely academic and literary. During the last 
five years, some of the Sutes have, however, introduced the 
principle of diversification not only by establishing agricultural 
and technical high schools but aUo by including as options 
many vocational subjects In the ordinary schools- The problem 
of diverting a large proportion of children from purely literary 
education Co various vocations and professions is receiving in¬ 
creasing attenUon at the Centre and in the State*. You have 
been rightly pressing that the whole problem of secondary educa¬ 
tion, in its various aspects, should be surveyed by a Secondary 
Education Commission on an all-India basis. I am happy to 
inform you that the Govenunent have accepted your recommen- 
dadon and we hope that the Secondary Education Commission 
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—which will have ameng ita members experts from foreign 
countries as well—will start work in autumn this year. 

What I have said about secondary education also applies 
largely to university education. Until recently, our courses did 
not offer a sufficient variety or choice. Besides, the old system of 
university education was devised mainly to train up young 
Indians to serve the ends of an alien administration. Now, 
however, the need of university trained men for purposes of ad¬ 
ministration, defence, commercial and Industrial expansion has 
increased manifold. On your advice, the Government appointed 
the University Education Commission under the distingtiished 
chairmaDship of Professor Radhakrishnan. The recommenda¬ 
tions of that Commission have already been endorsed by you and 
have been generally accepted by the Government, Legislation 
has already been undertaken to give effect to some of these 
recommendations so far as they affect the three Central Univer¬ 
sities of Aligarh, Banaras and Delhi. In accordance with these 
recommendatioru, the Visva-Bharad has been constituted into 
a fourth Central University. It has also been decided to set up 
a University Grants Commission and I hope that it vdll start 
functioning in the coming financial year. We have in hand 
certain proposals for the improvement of standards in the univer¬ 
sities throughout the country and better co-ordination of facilities 
for education at the university level. Considerable grants have 
also been made to the universities for the expansion of facilities 
in research and post-graduate education in the sciences. We are 
now considering the steps to be taken to help the universities in 
developing their libraries and laboratories and improving fad- 
Udes for the study of the humanities. 

It is, however, in the field of technical education chat I can 
report the greatest progress during the last five yean. On the 
rccommcndatioM of the All India Council for Technical Educa¬ 
tion and the Scientific Manpower Committee, large grants have 
been made to the universities and other higher technical institu¬ 
tions. In the first phase of the development pr^ramme, fourteen 
technical institutions in different parts of the country werC'seleo- 
ted and capital grants amounting to over Rs. 1*5 crore and 
loans of over Rs. 32 lakh were approved In 1949 tc improve their 
capacity and their standards. Out of the amounts promised, 
over Bj. 90 lakh as grants and Rs. 90 lakh as loans have already 
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been paid. Dunng the same period, over Ra. ! S5 lalrK bave been 
paid as capital and almost half a crore as recurring grants to the 
Indian InAitute of Science, Sangalore. As a result of these grants, 
the Institute is in a position today to undertake post-graduate 
teaching and research in many of the fundamental branches of 
science and technology. The Delhi Polytechnic has also been 
greatly developed and will serve as the Faculty of Technology 
of the Delhi University. 

Last but not least, the Indian Institute of Technology at 
Kharagpur, which will impart teaching of the highest standard 
and provide facilities for research in many of the xnost important 
aspects of eogiaeering and technology, was formally opened in 
August last year. The staff, which has been recruited for the 
Institute from many countnes, includes some of the best ex;^rts 
available in the field. I have no doubt that tbe establishment of 
this Institute will be a landmark in the progress of higher leclmO' 
logical education and research in the country. 

One of the main drawbacks in our system of technical educa^ 
tion in the past has been the prevalence of a theoretical bias in 
many of the courses. In order to remedy (his, steps have been 
taken to give young graduates facilities for practical trainiog in 
Industry and Government Technical Establishments. Stipends 
and scholarships at different levels have been created to en¬ 
courage promising youog students to pursue further studies in 
their respective fields of science and technology. 

1 should like to Cake this opportunity of acknowledging grate¬ 
fully tbe assistance that we have recnved through the Unesco 
Technical Assistance Programme, under which the services of 
several distinguished technical experts have been made available 
to us and we have also received the offer of nine scholarships 
and fellowships for our students and of equipment worth over 
% 100,000. Similarly, under tbe Colombo Plan, we have received 
an o6er of six mobile cinema vans which will be very useful in 
our expanding programmes of audio-visual and social education. 
In additxoD, a number of our teachers and other educational 
workers have been given the opportuoity to reedve training or 
pardcipate in study tours under the FuUbright and allied 
schemes. All these are evidences of international cooperation 
in the field of educatioa which are welcome not only on their 
own account but also because they help to promote better 
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interoational understanding which is so much needed today. 

You will see from the report which was submitted to the out¬ 
going Parliament (a copy of which is included in your papers) 
that activities in other holds of education have also maintained 
a steady development. 1 can refer here only to a few of such 
activities. 

In the field of education of the handicapped, as a result of 
almost ten years' work, a Bharati Braille has been evolved for 
use throughout the country. A National Centre for the Blind 
has been set up at Dehra Dun, we are crying to enlist the 
assistance of Uno to develop it into an international Centre. 

Steps have been taken eo encourage the use of various fonns 
of audio-visual aids on an increasing scale for purposes of educa¬ 
tion. A conference was held last year with an expert from Unesco 
for planning out a co-ordinated programme of audio-visual 
education for the country as a whole. Many of the State Govern¬ 
ments sent their representatives and a comprehensive programme 
of development is under preparation. 

Another mteresdng development during the period under re¬ 
view has been the institution of a system of cultural scholar¬ 
ships to help students from difierent Asian and African couniriee 
to study in India. We felt that just as we were sending our 
students to Europe and America for studies In fields for which 
facilities do not exist In India, we should, in our turn, offer faci¬ 
lities to students of areas which lack in the ^cilities that we 
possess. The scheme also covers persons of Indian origin who 
have settled in these areas or in British colonies in diBerent parts 
of the world. A beginning was made with 50 scholarships a year 
about three years ago. As a result of the success of the scheme, 
we are planning to increase the number to 100 scholarships a 
year from the coming financial year. 

2 must also refer to the expansion of facilities lor Che education 
of students belonging to the Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes 
and Backward Classes. You will remember that up to 1946-49, 
only about Rs. 3,50,000 were being spent for the purpose. The 
scheme has expanded rapidly. I am happy to inform you that 
about Rs. 15 lakh were spent during 1951-52 on scholarships for 
such students. We propose to expand the scheme further, and a 
provision of Rs. 17} lakh has been made in next year's budget. 
We realise Chat even this is not adequate but I sun sure that you 
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will agree that to raise the figure from Rs. 3^ to Rs. 17J lakh in 
the course of three yean is not an inconsiderable achievement 
and is an earnest of the Government’s solicitude for the welfare 
of these classes. I can also assure you that we intend to add to 
the amount at the earliest possible opportunity. 

The last five years have also seen considerable increase in 
our international contacts in various fields. India is one of the 
foundcr-mcmbeis of Unesco and has taken an increasingly la^e 
share in its manifold activities. The first Uncsco Seminar in 
Asia on Rural Adult Education was held io India during 1949. 
The fust Asian Youth Welfare Seminar was also held here in 
1951 in co-operadon with the Technical Assistance Administra¬ 
tion of the United Nations. We also had in December last the 
Unesco Symposium on *‘The Concept of Man and the Philosophy 
of Education in the East and the West” in which leading thinkers 
from various countries of the world participated. 

Another important scheme which may be mentioned here is 
the launching of a systematic and co-ordinated five-year plan for 
the development and propag:ation of Hindi. You will remember 
that a conference of all University Vice-Chanccilore was con¬ 
vened in 1948 to discuss the question of change in the medium 
of instruction at the university stage. On the recommendation 
of that conference and also as a result of consulutigns with other 
expert bodies, the Government decided that the transitfon from 
English » an Indian language or lai^ages should be spread 
over a period of years. To promote the objective, a Board of 
Scientific Terminology in Hindi has been set up with a distin¬ 
guished personnel for the preparation of a dictionary of basic 
scientific, administrative and other technical tenns. Ten expert 
special committees in the various fields of science as well as a 
Committee of Philologists have also been set up for an early 
execution of these plans. To give secretarial and other assistance 
to these committees a new Hindi Section has been created in 
the Ministry, On the non-official level, a central organisation, 
called the Hindi Shiksha Sazniti, has been set up to advise the 
Ministry on matters relating to the propagation and development 
of Hindi, especially in the non-Hindi speaking areas. 

I have given you a very brief survey of the developments that 
have taken place in the last five years, This can, however, be 
best measured if wc look at the progressive increase in the funds 
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aUotted to education in our Central and State Budgets. I947'48 
was the year of partition. Figures for that year are not complete 
or fully reliable. But in 1946-47, i.e. the year immediately 
preceding Partition, ail the present States and the then 
Centrally Administered Areas together did not spend even 
Rs. 20 5 crore on education from the Government funds. The 
Central budget for the year was considerably less than Rs. 2 
erore. As opposed to this, the Budget for 1951-52 for the “A” 
States and the same for Centrally Administered Areas amounts 
to about Ra. 47 crore. The Budget of the Ministry of Education 
has also been raised to about Ra. 6 crore and we are planning for 
further expansion in the future. 

I must not, however, tire your patience by going into details 
about the various other activities of the Ministry in this period. 
Even the brief survey 1 have made will indicate to you that in 
spite of serious handicaps, progress has been mainwined in all 
departments. While we can taie legitimate pride in what has 
been done in the face of tremendous difficulties, no one is more 
conscious than myself of the ffict that much yet remains to be 
done. 1 will not that the edifice of our system of national 
education has been built but I will claim that with due regard 
to the limitations set by the financial and other difficulties that 
we have had to face, the work that has already been accom¬ 
plished is not inconsiderable and compares quite favourably vrith 
what was being done before 1947. 

Our resources, both material and human, are limited. If 
therefore we are to use them to the best possible advanuge, we 
must have a clear picture In our mind of the order of priorities. 
In framing a national plan, we must therefore allot to educa¬ 
tion the important position which it deserves. I consider that 
the planning of education on a national scale is perhaps even 
more important than national planning in economic and indus¬ 
trial development Economic and industrial development creates 
material goods. These can be used by people in different parts 
whatever be their source or origin. Education, on the other hand, 
trains the citiaens, and if this training fails to inculcate the right 
attitudes and ideals or encourages fissiparous tendencies, the 
security and welfore of the community is at stake. Our recons¬ 
truction of national education must therefore aim at creating a 
unity of purpose among all our nationals and developing in them 
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a common outlook which will transcend and harmonise in an 
attractive pattern the differences in history> background, Ian* 
guage and culture that esdst among various sections of the 
people. 

I am happy that a National Planning Commission has been 
set up to eosure that our material and human resources are put 
to the best use In the development of the country. Such a com¬ 
mission can indicate the objectives prepare the blueprints 
but the fulfilmerit of the programme will depend upon the quality 
and character of our people. This quality and character can be 
improved only through a system of creative education in which 
all individuals are given the opportunity of developing their 
capacities to the fullest extent. 1 ftel that national planning mint 
therefore aim not merely at the utilisation of our existing re¬ 
sources but at the creation of a new type of mind. We want in 
the India of the future men and women of vision^ courage and 
honesty of purpose who will be able to play their part worthily 
in every field of national activity. 

This is what makes creadve education so important for the 
future welfare of the nation. What is needed is not only an ex¬ 
pansion in the facilities but also an improvement in the quality 
of education. This would mean an immense educational effort 
which unfortunately we cannot carry out on a nation-wide scale 
for lack of adequate finances. We must, however, do all we can 
to raise the standard of teaching and transform the educational 
ideology of our institutions at all levels. We can work out pilot 
projects on these lines in selected areas in each State. The 
Planning Commission has, in consultation with the Ministry of 
Education, recommended the adoption of such a selective ap¬ 
proach through the organisation of community projects which 
aim at the development of improved methods and techniques in 
the fields of primary, basic, secondary and teachers’ education. 
Well-planned and systematic work on these lines is imperative. 
Unless the younger generations develop the nec^sary ability, 
character and idealism, all the schemes that we are preparing 
for the pro g re ss of the country, will remain only paper projects. 

I am therefore convinced that one of the main taak'* before us in 
the next five years is the development of our education in a way 
which will give us the citizens we need for the creation of a better 
and happier India.* 

14 
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India attained her independence and formed her first national 
government in a situation of unparalleled difficulty and hardship- 
The aRermath of the partition made demands which could not 
be met without straining all our material and spiritual resources. 
The result was that» in spite of our best wishes, we could not take 
up the work of nation-building on a scale and with the rapidity 
that was necessary. In spite of these difficulties and obstacle 
we can, however, look back with satisfaction on the beginnings 
made in almost all fields of national reconstruction and welfare 
activity. 

When we look back on what has been done during the last five 
years, one field which deserves special mention is that of the 
development of facilities of scicadfic rttearch in the country. It 
IS true that the Council of Industrial and Scientific Research was 
established In 1942, but its activities were concerned mainly with 
the increase of the country's war potcntiul, It is after the fonna- 
tlon of the National Government that its activities have been 
expanded to cover all aspects of national life and progress made 
at a pace that would refiect credit on any government. In the 
brief course of the last four years, not only have the activities of 
the Council expanded but a new Department of Scientific Re¬ 
search has also been set up by the Government, This Department 
has now reached a stage where it has become a full-fledged 
Ministry. I have no hesitation, Mr. Prime Minister, in saying 
that this remarkable progreas is due entirely to your leadership 
and inspiration. In spite of all your pre-oceupatlons as Prime 
Minister in a most difficult time, you undertook direct responsibi¬ 
lity tor the Department of Sdentific Research and all its work 
was done under your personal guidance. The foundations you 
have laid in these four years will, I am sure, lead to the erection 
of one of the most valuable monumene of our national endeavour. 

It is hardly necessary for me to stress the importance of road 
research in India. We have only 0 22 miles of roads per square 
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naile> and out of this only about 1 /3rd Is fit for motor traffic. It 
is obvious that without adequate communications, we cannot 
develop our agriculture, industry and commerce- There is today 
a great demand and need for increasing agricultural production. 
Without proper communications we cannot bring to the villages 
the necessary equipment, manures and scientific and technical 
koow-how. Nor can we easily move from the village the grains 
that may be needed elsewhere- In this age of mechanicsJ trans¬ 
port, our weakness in the field can be gauged from the fact chat 
India had, in 1950, not even three lakh motor vehicle as against 
forty.four bkhs iii the U.K., and almost five crore in the United 
States. 

The Chief Engineers’ Conference at Nagpur bad recommended 
in December 1943 the construciion or impros'ement of about 
4,00,000 miles of roads. As we have at present only a little over 
2*5 lakh miles of roads of all types, this may at first sight appear 
to be a gigandc programme. Even this is not, however, fully ade* 
quate to our needs. India with an area of over 11 lakh square 
miles has only 2,55,460 miles of road; as against this, the U.K., 
with only 94,000 square miles, has 1,84,000 miles of read. The 
figures for the U.S.A. are 30 lakh miles of road for an area of 30 
lakh square miles. How unsatisfactory the position is can be seen 
even more clearly if we take the road Tnil.^ per thousand of popu¬ 
lation. India has for every thousand of the population not even 
six furlongs of road as against 3-6 miles in the U.K. and about 
21 miles in the U.S.A. If therefore we are to have a satisfactory 
system of roads, varioiis problems connected with the construc¬ 
tion, maintenance and vehicular use of roads at minimum cost 
must be carefully studied. Special attention will have to be paid 
to the needs of rural areas. The establishment of the Central 
Road Research Institute in this country is therefore a matter of 
national importance. 

The problem of construction, maintenance and improvement 
of low-cost roads are maniibld. It will be the main function of the 
Institute to find solutions to all such problems, with special 
attenfion to the foUowing : 

(1) the fostering and promotion of road research in general; 

(2) fundamental and applied research on road materials, 
construction and maintenance; 

($) the testing and standardisation of specifications; 
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(4) the devising of suiublo instruments for various tests on 
roads; 

(5) the study of soil mechanics and the carryii^ out of 
tests on soils for the development of all-weather village 
roads; 

(6) the study of the characteristics and behaviour of different 
types of roads under different traffic conditions; 

(7) the iocidence of accidents, road statistics and the evolv¬ 
ing cf road safety devices; 

{8) the organisadon of co-operative research schemes with 
the assistance of engineering coUegea, other research 
institutions and industrial concerns doing similar work 
and the tendering of technical advice and assisunce 
where sought; and 

(d) the disseminadon of results of research and training of 
technologists. 

The scope of work includes research and investigation, the 
designing, construction, maintenance and improvement of roads 
and all other aspects connected with road en^eering. 

To ensure progress in all these aspects, the work of the Institute 
will be organised in the fdllotring divisions: 

(2) Soils, 

(2) Flexible Pavements (Bituminous Eoads), 

(3) Rigid Pavements (Concrete Roads), 

(4) Roads, and 

(5) Traffic Engineering and Economic Research. 

This brief account will make it clear that the Central Road 
Research Institute has been generously conceived and will, we 
hope, contribute greatly to the improvement of our roadways. 
Until now, the work done in the field of road research has been 
sporadic and scanty. On account of the stereotyped methods of 
road construction and maintenance, the condition of roads in 
India has remained poor. This has not only retarded the deve¬ 
lopment of transport and communication but imposed heavy 
burdens on the exchequer. 

During the four years that the Department of Scientific Re* 
search has been In existence, it liaa, among other things, planned 
and tttablished a chain of National laboratories. The Central 
Road Research Institute is one of (he eleven laboratories so 
planned- The fbundation^tone of the Institute was laid by the 
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Minister for Transport on September 6, 1950. Even before the 
main buildings of the Institute were complete, research work was 
started in September 1950. The construction of the main buUd* 
ings started only in February 1951 and I must congratulate 
Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar, the Director of the Council, and the workers 
of the Institute for the expedition with which the task has been 
accomplished. 





TENSIONS AND GANDHIAN 
OUTLOOK 


1 haw great pleasure in welcoming you co this Seminar to 
discuss the contribution of Gandhian outlook and techniques to 
the solution of tensions between and within nations. I am parti¬ 
cularly happy that so many dbtinguUhed men and women from 
so many countries have responded to our invitation. The subject 
for their deliberations is one which is of overriding importance 
in the modem world and immediately concerns all individuals of 
all na^ons. 

When the Indian National Commission for CO'Operatlon with 
Unesco met for the 6rst time In 1949, it resolved that steps should 
be taken at an early date to consider the Gandhian doctrines and 
their relevance to the problem of achieving world peace. Unesco 
which is concerned with the creation of an international outlook 
and the promotion of friendly feelings between different nations 
was naturally greatly interested in the proposal. Since then we 
have been considering how best to give effect to our plans of 
examining Gandhian methods as a means of achieving peace. 
You will agree that it was hardly necessary to have a Seminar 
only in order to draw attention to Gandhiji*s thought. His ideas 
have been before the world for many years and are already a 
part of the intellectual heritage of modem man. In view, how¬ 
ever, of the crisis which threatens the world today and the danger 
of war which is always in the background of our minds, It seems 
specially appropriate to consider Gandhiji's methods so far as 
they provide an alternative to war and promise a solution to 
international problems. That is why aAer much hesitation and 
thought, we have decided to call this Seminar to give distin¬ 
guished thinkers of the East and the West an opportunity to 
discuss Gandhiji’s methods in all thdr Implications. 

I am keenly consdous of the stupendous nature of the problem 
and also of how a solution has until now bafHed the e^rts of 
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man. It ia therefore in a spirit of humUity that we have organised 
this Seminar in the hope that the co-opetadve efforts of thinly 
from 50 many countries may throw some on our pressing 
problems and suggest some method of dealing more satisfactorily 
with the problems of war and peace. The issues at stake are so 
vast and our aim so important that, whether we fully succeed or 
not, the effort U its own justification- , 

The progress of science itself makes it the more urgent to find 
a solution to these probletas. In the p^t. wars were often due to 
the fact that man’s lack of knowledge did not permit him to uU- 
list to the full the resources of nature. One nation or group could 
therefore satisfy its needs only by depriving oAers- If or 
fodder was scarce, the only means of overcoming ^is shortage 
Uv in forcible occupation of the fields or pasturcs/^elon^ng to 
otheR. Today, the progress of science has created conditions 
where all legitimate demands of man can be satisfied. We can 
now live in an economy of plenty rather than one of want. Se^ets 
of nature have been revealed one after the other and those have 
made available to man the immense wealth of her hidden ^ 
sources. The tragedy of the situaUon. however, is that this 
increase of knowledge and mastery over nature is being usrf not 
so much/for the constructive purposes of soaety as to enhance 
man’s pwen of destruction- The energy of the atom 
unlock^ and this can bring within the teach of all comfort and 
plenty. We are, however, concentrating on the use of atomic 
energy mainly to create terrible engines of destruebon. 
has brought all mankind nearer to one another, but instead of 
using it to strengthen the bonds of fellowship among m«, we 
are using it as an aid tqfa propaganda of hatred and discord- 
Aeroplanes are being used primarily to develop our offemivc i 
aerial warfare. Greater knowledge of geims and bacteria pr<> 
mises mastery over disease and suffering, but such k^wlei^e is 
often being sought to develop their use as weapow m bac^ 
logical war. Not that these discoveries have no beneficent mt, 
but such use seems subsidiary to the m^n purpose of employing 

them as weapons for the destruction ^humanity. 

Since the beginning of this century/technological and soent^c 
devebpments have tended to make war and peace co-extensive 
with the whole world. In the past, some problems may have bw 
solved by war. In any case such wars were confined to a section 
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of the world. Today, it is dear that no problem can be solved 
by war, If an attempt is made to solve any problems by means 
of war, the consequences extend beyond the fronlien of the 
nations concerned and involve all mankind.yWan have reached 
a stage where they only succeed in intensifying the hatred between 
nations and leading to new hatreds. Thus, the only consequence 
of war today is to enhance the impulse to revenge and retribution. 
Forces are rdeased that make each war a prelude to further and 
more devastating wars. 

This becomes clear if we consider the sequence of events since 
World War I. Originally the conflict arose between Germany, 
Austria and Russia but very soon France and the United King- 
dom'were embroiled. More nations joined till it became a world 
war which ended in the defeat of Germany- The victorious 
natioDS met at Versailles and drew up a plan of peace. President 
Wilson enunciated his famous Fourteen Points which aimed at 
bringing into being a world which would be free from the threat 
of war- He proclaimed the doctrine of the right of self-determi¬ 
nation of nations. Eventually, however, a Peace Treaty was 
signed which was based not on the FouHeen Points but on a 
desire to impose the severest penalty on Germany. Certain 
sections of the Gennan people were separated from the Reich and 
such heavy reparations imposed on it that the very basis of its 
economic life was shaken. The responsibility of World War 11 
is generally laid on Hitler and the Nazi Party, but if we ask who 
created Hiller, we have to recognise that it was the Treaty of 
Versailles. In fact, we may say that the signing of the Treaty was 
the moment of Hitler’s birth. 

The Peace Treaty made every German feel his humiliation 
and helplessness. The Weimar Republic tried by negotiations 
to %hcen the burden on the Cermans so that democracy might 
have a chance in Germany but the U.R. and France paid little 
heed to her appeals. In fact, the victorious Allies characterised 
all German attempts to reduce reparations as attempts at black¬ 
mail. I caimct refrain from referring to the Lausanne Conference 
which met shortly before the rise of Hitler. On that occasion, 
Germany proposed measures for the removal of causes of mis¬ 
understanding and conflict between henelf and France and was 
prepared even to have Joint Ghie^ of Staff for the two arniies so 
that they could always work together, This would have removed 
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pennancnlly French fears of German aggression and German 
fears of French military might, It is obvious today that there 
could have been no better solution of the long standing FraneO' 
German conflict. If this proposal had been put into effect, World 
War II might well have been avoided, The proposal was, how¬ 
ever, rgccted. It is a strange irony of history that Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, who had been one of the foremost pacifists during 
World War I, should have been mainly responsible for its rejec¬ 
tion, Would it be uncharitable to suggest that the reason why 
he opposed the German proposals was that such close collabora¬ 
tion between France and Germany would reduce the importance 
and power of the U.K. ? It seems that while the tJ.K. wanted 
peace between France and Germany, she did not want such close 
friendship as was envisaged at Lausanne. 

Germany became more and more embittered and frustrated 
and sought a leader who could cater for this mood. Hiller's rise 
to power thus became inevitable even though his party was in a 
minority in the country as a whole, World War II was therefore 
nothing but a release of the hatreds that had been generated in 
Germany, consequent upon of the Treaty of Versailles. While 
Germany was powerless, the Allies dealt her claims, not 
from the point of view of justice but of tlieir own military might. 
In 19$9, when Germany regained her power, she also based her 
claims, not on Justice but on might, It is not easy to decide in 
favour of rithcr protagonist. Both were tarred with the same 
brush of hatred and vendetta. Both adopted in the day of ihrir 
power the law of the jungle rather than the law of reason. 

Like World War I, World War II also ended in the defeat of 
Germany. Perhaps her defeat would have come earlier if the 
Allies had not insisted on unconditional surrender. As early as 
1942, a group had been formed in Germany who wanted to end 
Hitler's power. Faced with the Allies* demand of unconditional 
surrender, they were compelled to stay their hand and aid Hitler 
in carrying on the struggle as long as possible. Dining World 
War I, there was a demand that the Kaiser should be tried as a 
war criminal and hanged. Though this was not done, the trials 
at Nuremburg were held after the conclusion of World War II. 
This was in accordance with a statute of the victorious nations 
to set up a tribunal to try the German leaders. 

The question may very well be asked: what authority other 
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than shfier mUiury might allowed this tribunal to brand as war 
criminals the German leaders who had been responsible for the 
war ? It was a manifestation of the same spirit which led the 
AJlim to frame and enibree the Treaty of Versailles. Hitler and 
his associates were guilty Erst and foremost before the German 
nation, If anybody had the moral authority to punish them, it 
was the German nation and the German courts, AAcr the war, 
German courts condemned hundreds of Germans as Naais. Why 
then were the accused at Nuremburg not tried by the same 
German courts ? There is no doubt that Goering, Ribbentrop 
and Himmler were guilty of heinous crimes against humanity 
but the question is, who had the right to punish them ? When 
the Pharisees put a question to Christ about the punishment of 
the adulteress, Christ said that only he who was free from guilt 
had the right to cast the iirst stone. 

It is difficult to say what the definition of a war crime is. When 
the German bombers raided the United Kindom, the civilised 
world was horrified by the indiscriminate attack on the civilians. 
When, however, the Allied Powers started their bombing raids, 
they did not spare the civilian population of Germany either. If 
the inventors of V2 were war criminals, cannot those who were 
responsible for dropping atom bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
also lay cl&m to the title ? Since the bepnning of history, con¬ 
querors have generally lulled only those who took up arms against 
ffiem. Gyrus formulated this as an explicit principle five hundred 
years before Christ. Tyrants have no doubt destroyed and pil¬ 
laged citi« from dme to time and they have been regarded as 
enemies of man. The use of a weapon to destroy a whole city, 
containing thousands of innocent and unarmed men, women and 
children, is therefore an act that must be condemned as a crime 
against humanity. During the present war in Korea, there have 
been accusations and denials about germ warfare. The world is 
not in a7positiori to give a final verdict on these charges but 
papcrt arc full of accounts of experiments about germ and bac¬ 
teriological warfrre. We also read of the extermination of whole 
group* of people for the crime of belonging to a parheuJar class 
or community. In such a world, how can we brand any particular 
group as the only war criminaU ? 

World War I laid the foundations of World War II. The 
Second World War is now creatic^ condidona for a third world 
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war. Who can say where this proce&a of destructioo wiU lead 
xsankmd ? Such lenseless destruction seems even more futile 
when we remember how at the end of each war the conqueror 
and the conquered alike have to pay the price of victory. After 
World War I, drcumstances compelled the Allies to recognise 
step by step the need to rebuild Germany la order to restore the 
health of European economy. After World War 11, we are again 
witnessing fervent efforts of the victorious nations to rebuild 
Germany. All these are evidence that so long u we adopt die 
way of hatred and revenge, there is no solution except the crea* 
cion of new and more bitter problems. If the world is to survive, 
we must therefore hnd solution other than by a war. 

It was in order to hnd a method of settling International dis¬ 
putes in a peaceful manner that at Hnt the League of Nations and 
now the United Nations have been established. There is no 
doubt that thrir establishment is a step in the right direction, but 
equally there is no doubt that they have not been able to fulfil 
the hopes they had aroused. The League petered out because it 
failed to stand up to the agression of the great powers, Today, 
we are wtn«sing the United Nadons fumbling whenever the 
interests of the great nations ate at stake. Nevertheless, Uno 
represents the only hope of mankind, and it is therefore our duty 
to find out what its shortcomings are and how best to remedy 
them. 

It seems clear to me that two conditions must be fulfilled if 
Uno is to achieve its objective. The first is the recognition of 
justice as a value with the same validity In the international 
sphere as within national life. Individuals in a State have, 
through a long process, learnt to curb their impulse to private 
vengeance and submit to the arbitration of neutral judges 
appointed by the State. If an individual seeks to wreak private 
vengeance, he is punished even thoi^h he may have acted under 
grave provocation. We must learn to apply the same prind- 
pie in the international sphere and lay down that the iodivi* 
dual nation, society or State must never be the judge In its own 
case. 

The second condition is dearly linked with the first aod in fact 
arises out of it, Social peace became possible only wiico indivi¬ 
duals gave up the right of private action and agreed to abide by 
the dictates of the State. Intemadonal peace can be achieved 
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cnjy if States are prepared to recognise limits to th^r oational 
sovereignty and submit to the arbitration of an intemational 
body. The position today is that States advocate arbitration on 
all issues which concern others but refuse to recognise the validity 
of neutral arbitration as soon as thdr own interests are touched. 

If these two conditions are fulfilled, we may hope to find a way 
out of the greatest darker which threatens the world today. This 
is the prevailing cold war between the Oonununist and the non- 
Comznunist countries. Whatever may be our personal attitude 
to Communism, we must recognise the fact that it counts a large 
section of manldnd as Its adherent. We must also admit the right 
of these people to their own way of life, provided they choose it 
freely and do not seek to interfere with the way of life of others. 
Once the two blocks develop an attitude of toleration for each 
other, discussions on specific issues will no longer be barren and 
disappointing as they are today. This wll! also make each block 
realise that other nations must be free to choose their own way 
of life according to their national genius. 

To recognise justice as an absolute value is to substitute right 
in the place of might. This also implies that ends can never justify 
means. It was a basic principle of Gandhiji’s thought that not 
only must we aim at truth and justice but must also adopt means 
that are truthful and Just. There is therefore no option before 
the world today but to turn to Gandhiji’s doctrine and methods 
if we are to escape disaster. He preached that violence and 
hatred solved no problems and could only lead to further misery. 
He therefore appealed to men to settle their differences in the 
light of reason and jiutice. He held chat the only victories were 
those based on moral principles. The lessons of history confirm 
his teachings, for history is full of the record of conflicts which 
seemed to end in victory but were only the prelude to further con¬ 
flicts and, as often as not, ended in bitter defeat. 

In essence, Gandhiji's message is not a new one. It is a message 
which India gave to the world tax hundred years before the birth 
of Christ through Gautama Buddha. This was also the m^age 
vduch Jesus gave to the world on the Mount of Olives. Jesus, it 
is c^en said, was the fint and the last Chnstiau. This, however, 
does not seem to be fully correct. If we look at the history of the 
Chnstian Church, we find that it survived the persecution of the 
Roman Zxtipm and in &ct triumphed over it, not by the use of 
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force and violence but by its readiness to suRer potecudon and 
even death ibr the sake of its ideals. Even when these early Chris¬ 
tians had become powerful, they refrained from the use of power. 
TertuUian gave expression to this atdtude in his speech for the 
defence of the Christians against the accusations of the Gentiles. 
In an address to the Magistrates he said, *‘Our origin U but 
recent, yet already we fill all that your power acknowledges— 
dlies, fortresses, islands, provinces, the assemblies of the people, 
the wards of Rome, the palace, the senate, the public places and 
especially the armies. We have left you nothing but your tem¬ 
ples. Reflect what wars we are able to undertake. With what 
promptitude might we not arm ourselves, were we not restrdned 
by our religion, which teaches us that it is better to be killed than 
tokiU ?” 

Islam appeared on the scene six hundred years after the advent 
of Christ. When the Prophet of Islam started his mission in 
Mecca, the whole country rose in determined opposition and 
sought to suppress his preachings through violence. The perse¬ 
cution became so bitter that it was impossible for him and his 
followers to contintie at Mecca and ultimately he had to repair 
to Medina. A section of the people of Medina extended their sup¬ 
port to him, but the Qpraish of Mecca would not allow him to 
remain in peace even there. They o^anised a campaign and 
launched a violent attack against him. The Prophet was thus 
compelled to raise the sword in self-defence. He no doubt took 
recourse to arms but the spirit in which he did so is without paral¬ 
lel in the history of warfare. The Prophet of Islam was compelled 
to take to the sword but there was no hatred or desire for ven¬ 
geance in his nsilitary operations. Even in the midst of the con¬ 
flict, when he and his people were violently assailed and he 
himself had suffered physical injury, he could still say, “My 
Lord I lead my people along the path of ^hteousness, for they 
know not what they are doing." 

Gan the ^ntest suggestion of hatred, ill-will and revenge 
attach to a spirit which even in a situation like this could give 
vent to such noble sentiments ? 

Thai the day came when he returned victorious to Mecca at 
the head of thousands of ^thiiil followers. This was an occasion 
when he could have taken revenge for their past oppression and 
peisecution. No such thought occurred to him for even a single 
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moment- He forgave without any mental reservation all those 
who for ten years had helped every concrivable type of persecu¬ 
tion on him and his comrades. He declared, “1 shall deal with 
you today in the same manner as Joseph dealt with his pcrsecut- 
ing brothers.” When they were brought before Joseph in Egypt, 
he had said, "Today 5a not a day of judgment for you. God 
forgive you and forgiveness is indeed without measure.” 

In more recent limes, we have seen Tolstoy deliver the same 
message of opposing evil by good, though he had no opportunity 
of putting his theory to the test. 

Gandhiji’s greatness lies in this that he propounded non¬ 
violence not as a mere theoretical idea but as a practical pro¬ 
gramme. In fact, his life was a shining example of this principle 
and that is why he was able to convert la^e masses of men to his 
way of thinking- In doing so, Gandhiji at the same time offered 
to the world a moral substitute for war. Until hU time, even 
thinkers who had recognised the futility of war could offer no 
subsUtute for it. In hU pregramme of non-vrolent non-co- 
operation, Gandhiji showed a way in which wrong could be 
opposed without resor^ng to arms. Thb is not an easy way and 
wc do not yet see clearly how the method can be applied in the 
settlement of all international disputes. Since, however, there is 
no other alternative, if mankind is to survive, we must find a way 
of octendir^ its application to all fields of conflict. 

Banning from 1920 up to the last days of his life, I have had 
the privilege of seeing Gandhiji at very close quarters and have 
in fact been one of his associates. The thing which impressed me 
most during all this long and dose association was his unflinching 
faith in non-violence. Non-violence was for him an absolute value 
and he regarded it as the ultimate truth. Two instances come to 
my mind of how uncompromising his stand was on this issue, 
When World War II surted, his heart was heavy with the suffer- 
ing of afflicted nations. HU anguUh was the greater that he could 
not share in thdr xruscry or do anythh^ to stop the holocaust. 
HU sense of misery came to a head during the heavy air bombing 
of Great Britain and he brooded over it till he came to the deci¬ 
sion that he must do whatever lay in his power to bring the war 
to an end, He therefore wanted to send a message to the British 
people advising them to refrain from the use of arms and instead 
oppose Hitler non-vk»lenUy. Even if this resulted in the military 
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occupation of Great Britain, he wanted to advise the British peo¬ 
ple to reluse to surrender to Hitler and oppose his violence by 
non-violent non-po*operation- 

I pleaded with him that this was hardly an appropriate xnes- 
sag:e to the British people in the hour of their trial and it was likely 
to be misunderstood. He withheld his message for two days but 
then told me that he had pondered deeply over the matter and 
it was his conviction that he must give out his mind whatever be 
the consequences- Accordingly, he draited his message and sent 
to the then Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 

A second occasion arose during the war over the issue of Indian 
independence. Gandhiji held that If the British made an offer of 
independence on the condition that India should join the war, 
he for one would rqject the offer- He believed that non-violence 
was an absolute value and he would not be justified in compro 
mising on this issue even for the sake of Indian freedom. As the 
President of the Indian National Congress at the time, I could 
not agree with him. It was my view that the Allies were fighting 
for a just cause and the only thing that prevented us from pardd- 
pating in the stru^le was British domination over India. If this 
was withdrawn, India would have no reason to withhold her 
help to the democratic powers that were opposing Nazi aggres¬ 
sion. These two instances show how complete his acceptance 
of the principle of non-violence was. He was not prepared 
to deviate from non-violence even for the sake of national 
freedom. 

In this Seminar we are not, however, considering non-violence 
as an absolute value nor pacifism as a creed which allows no ex¬ 
ception. We recognise that in certain circumstances a limited 
use of force may be necessacy in order to prevent violence. If we 
take an example from dvil life, the power of police in a State is 
the guarantee of the suppression of lawlessness and disorder. Our 
aim therefore should be to find out how this principle can be 
applied in the relations between nations so that war may be eli¬ 
minated as an instrument of policy. International confilccs are 
ofren the result of internal confiicts. We have therefore to con¬ 
sider the application of Gandhian methods and outlook for the 
solution of both types of tensions. 

In conclusion, I would like to welcome once again the distin¬ 
guished thinkers from the East and the West who have met to 
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consider this problem and suggest practical measures to give 
effect to them* 

It is a matter of regret that we have today airong ua no r^re- 
sentative from cither the U.S.S.R. or China. The rcspormbUity 
for this is not ou« as we made repealed attempts to a^te 
thinkert from these countries in the work of the Seminar, In view 
of the many intemalional peace conforences that th«e two States 
have been sponsoring in recent yean. I would have wpwted that 
they would welcome this opportunity of meeting thinken from 
the other regions of the world for promoting international 
peace. It is therefore a matter of regret and surpnse Aat ow 
invitations have not met with the response that we had a right 
to expect. 



THE ROLE OF DANCE, 
DRAMA AND MUSIC 


Of the many questions that pressed for immediate attention 
after the achievement of independence, one of the mo&t impor¬ 
tant was diat relating to the revival of cultural acd'^illes. During 
the last 150 years, the fine arts, whether dance or drama, music 
or literature, did not receive the attention or the support they 
needed from the State for their full development. It is true that 
there has been a renaissance in India since the middle of the 19th 
century, but this was due to the release of new forces in society 
and owed little to the State. That is why, it was not as extensive 
or deep as it would have been if it had received the necessary 
State support. After the fall of the Moghul Empire, the centuries 
old tradition of State encouragement to diilerent forms of fine 
arts was abnost completely withdrawn. 

The Indian States, which consdtuted about a third of India, 
have, no doubt, in their own territories played a significant role 
in supporting and developing these arts and thus deserve our 
gratitude, but ibeir effort was not commensurate with the 
quirements of the situation. In any case, with the disappearance 
of the princely order, the patronage which they extended to the 
fine arts is also no longer available. In a democratic regime, the 
arts can derive their sustenance only from the people, and the 
State, as the organised manifestation of the people's will, must 
therefore undertake its maintenance and development as one of 
its first responsibilities. 

Enlightened public opinion in the country has been conscious 
of this fact for over a decade- On January 26, 1945, a specific 
proposal in this behalf was put forward by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. The Society moved for the establishment of a Natfooal 
Cultural Trust as an autonomous body entrusted with the task 
of stunulatisg and promoting the culture of the country in all 
its aspects. Ihe Trust was to consist of three academies, viz., an 
Academy of Letters to deal with Indian languages, literature, 
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phUosophy and hiatoryj an Academy cf Art (including graphic, 
plastic and applied art) and Architecture, and an Academy of 
Pante, Drama and Music- Iiv/as intended that these academies 
shotiid aim at maintaining and improving the standards of 
achievement in all these fields of culture. 

The proposal was referred to the Ceaifal Advisory Board of 
Education which after cxaimnalion by one of its commtttees 
accepted it and recommended that the Central Government 
should contribute half the amount while the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments and the Indian States should contribute the balance. 
Owing to financial and other difficulties it was not possible for 
the Government to bring into existe n ce the Cultural Trust though 
it had in principle agreed to do so. 

Meanwhile the country attained its Ind^endence. The 
changed circumstances required fresh consideration of the issue. 
Accordingly, a Conference on Art was held in Calcutta m At^t 
1949, followed by two more in March 1951 at New Delhi, on 
Letters, and on Dance, Drama, Music and Arc to consider the 
position and advise the Government on measures for the promo¬ 
tion of cultural development in the country. These conferences 
appointed committees which after examining the various aspects 
of the problem recommended the esablishmenc of three aca¬ 
demia. via., an Academy for Dance, Drama and Music, an Aca¬ 
demy of Letters, and an Academy of Art. We have met today 
for the inauguration of the fint of th«e academia. 

A brief enumeradon of the functions of the Academy will give 
you an idea of what we txptcx it to do- Some imporlant functions 

(i) to promote roearch in the field of Indian dance, drama 
and muric and for this purpose to awblish a library and 
a museum; 

(«) to encourage the exchange of ideas and enrichment ot 
techniqua between the different regions in regard to the 
ares of dance, drama and music ; 

(m) to encourage, where necessary, the establishment <a 
theatre centres, on the basis of regional languages, and 
co-operation among different theatre centra; 

(»} to encourage the sating up of institutions providing train¬ 
ing in the art of theatre, including instnicUon in the actor's 

training, study of stagecraft and the production ofplays; 
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(p) to publish literature on Indian dance, drama and music, 
including reference works such as an illuscrated dic¬ 
tionary or handbook of technical terms ; 

(«) to encourage the development of amateur dramatic 
activity, the children's theatre, the open air theatre and 
the rural theatre in its various forms; 

(w) to revive and preserve folk dance and folk music in 
different regions of the country and to encourage the 
development of community music, martial music, etc. 

{nii) to sponsor dance, drama and music festivals on an all* 
India basis, and to encourage regional festivals; 

(te) to award prizes and distinctions and to give recognition 
to individual artists for outstanding achievements in the 
fields of dance, drama and music; and 
(a) CO promote cultural exchanges in the field of dance, 
drama and music with other countries. 

Since the Central Government would bear the main burden 
of financing the Academy, it was considered appropriate, at least 
in the initial stages, to leave the choice of the Chairman and the 
Treasurer to the President and the Government of India- The 
Academy will, however, be autonomous in its internal working 
and will include in its membership representatives of the State 
Governments and of important arts organisations as well as dis¬ 
tinguished ardsts in their personal capacity. A provision has also 
been made for the amendment of its constitution as and when 
desired by Che Academy. Specially noteworthy is the institution 
of the office of Fellows of the Academy; election must be almost 
unanimous and the toul number will be strictly limited so that 
it will be a real honour—the greatest in the country—to be a 
Fellow of the Academy. 

India can be proud of a long heritage and tradicbn in the field 
of dance, drama and music. In the field of fine arts, as in those 
of philosophy and sdence, India and Greece occupy an almost 
unique position in human history. It is xuy conviction that in the 
field of music, the achievement of India is greater than that of 
even Greece. The breadth and depth of Indian music is perhaps 
unrivalled as is its integration of vocal and instrumental music. 

The easence ai Indian civilisation and culture has always been 
a spirit of assimilation and synthesis. Nowhere is this more clearly 
shown than In the field of music. The amalgamation of Persian 
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and Clasaical Indian styles durii^ the Middle Ages gave rise to 
a type of music which combines the excellences of both. When 
the Muslims came to India, Persian music was already a fully 
developed system but it did not take Muslims long to discwer 
the special merits of Indian mu^c. They not only adopted it as 
their own but added to it richly by adaptir^ elements from the 
Persian tradition. Since then there has been no separate develop¬ 
ment of the two systems, but within India a combined stream 
has grown which, in richness and splendour, surpasses both the 
original tributaries. 

Amir Khusro is a well-knovm name co every student of Indian 
hUtory. He was a great poet but his inventive genius has left its 
mark on other fields of the fine arts as well. In music, he has 
acated new forms through the combination of Indian and Per¬ 
sian melodi«. Aiman, Torana, Qph Soigri, and SuAla and other 
tunes, which are sung to this day by millions of Indians, are a 
living lesdmony to his genius and his power of aynthesis. In the 
field of instrumental music, it was he who invented the SUw, He 
found the Vma too elaborate and complicated an instrument 
and simplified it by reducing the number of strings to only three. 
The name Sitar, which in Persian means three strings, still bears 
testimony to this &cc. 

The same process of simplification and development is found 
in the field of vocal music. Sultan Husain Sharqy, King of 
Jauapur, was a great lover of music, and it was he who intro¬ 
duced the Khaycl style in Indian music. The old classical style of 
X>finpad was too difficult and XTgid for the fluent expression of 
emotions- In he perfected a style which has the dignity 

of the Dhnpad without its rigidity and has become one of the most 
cherished forms of Indian music. 

We find the same spirit of assimilation and syntheais in the evo¬ 
lution of the various musical instrumcats of India. There were 
Ttm/wAs of various types which were popular in Iran, and 
India adopted and adapted them to suit her own requirements. 
Another Persian iostnimcnt, Qanun, a played even to this day 
by the people of Kashmir. There is therefore no better sample 
of the composite culture of India than in the field of music. The 
co-operation of Hindus and Muslims for almost a thousand yean 
has here broi^ht about a consummation that has perhaps no 
equal in the world. 
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W« do not know the fuJl history of the development of dram*. 
New researches into Egyptology for the last 50 yeart indicate that 
drama was popular in Egypt thousands of years before the advent 
of Christ. If we are to accept Breasted^s theory, it would appear 
that the Memphite drama was well developed as early as the 
fourth miUennium before Chrial. In 800 B.C,, the tradidon was 
revived under the orders of Shakaba, the Ethiopian Pharoah, 
and a small fragment of a play survives to this day. In Babylon 
and Nineveh also religious festivals were accompanied by drama. 
All these indicate that, as in the fields of science and philosophy, 
Greece received inspiration as well as models from the earlier 
traditions of Egypt. 

There is no doubt that whatever might be the source from 
which the Greeks derived their inspiration, they developed 
drama and brought it to a level that is stiQ unsurpassed. Com¬ 
parisons in such fields are invidious, but we can still say that 
Kalidasa may be compared with the greatest among the Greek 
dramatists. Wc have also the works of Bhasa, Bhavabhuti and 
Banbhatta who raised the Indian drama to a level which is per¬ 
haps not inferior to that attained by the Greeks. In the field 
of the theory of drama, Indian achievements are perhaps still 
more remarkable and serve as models even to this day. 

In the field of dance, the great variety of Indian styles has 
attracted the notice of all students of arts and culture, The range 
of Indian dance extends from the strictly classical styles, deve¬ 
loped in the temples with their infinite variety of expression 
and moduladons, to the wonderful rhythm and flow of folk 
dances in different regions of the land. In their variety they pre¬ 
sent a richness of forms that have few parallels elsewhere in the 
world. What is most remarkable is the continuity of the« tradi¬ 
tions and the vigour they display to this day. 

This precious heritage of dance, drama and music is one which 
we must cherish and develop. We must do so not only for our 
own sake but also as our contribution to the cultural hcriuge of 
mankind. Nowhere is it truer than in the field of art, that to sus¬ 
tain means to create. Traditions cannot be preserved but can 
only be created afresh. It will be the aim of these academies 
to preserve our traditions by offerir^ them an institutional 
form. 

The Academy of Banco, Drama and Music is the first of our 
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three proposed academies and I am happy that the President 
has kindly agreed to inaugurate it. I have now great pleasure in 
inviting him to do so. 


A NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR INDIA 


When the Council of the National Library Invited rac to open 
it foimaUy in its new home, my mind naturally went back to my 
first contact with it some 48 years ago. This was in 1904 when I 
was a boy of about 16. I had completed my studies, and accord¬ 
ing to the prevailing practice in our tradidonal system of educa¬ 
tion, was lecturing » a group of students on various subjects. 1 
came to hear that the Buhar collection of the Library contained 
a rare copy of A1 Beruni’s famous work— Al Qanun. Accom¬ 
panied by a friend, Mirza Pa?al-ud-Dm Ahmad, who later 
published my book, Toikara, I went to the Library. It was, as 
you no doubt remember, then known as the Imperial Library 
and was housed in Metcalf Hall. It was necessary to secure a 
reader’s permit and Mirza Fazal-ud-Din was given one without 
any comment. When, however, he asked for a pass for me, the 
Library Assistant looked at me intently and enquired about my 
age. I said, I was about 16. On hearing this, he refused to give 
me a permit as he said no one below 18 was aUowed Co be a reader 
of the Library. MJrza Faaal-ud-Din interceded on my behalf 
and said that whatever my age was I was already a Professor in 
Logic, Philosophy and Muslim Law. I should therefore be given 
the facility to use the Library, If need be by making an exception 
to the rule. I looked at the Library Assistant and felt that he was 
not inclined to believe the statement. Mirza Fazal*ud*Din tried 
to see the Librarian but unfortunately he was not available. My 
first effort to gain admission to the Library thus ended in failure 
and I returned home in disapptointmenc. 

Some years later, when one of my personal friends, a great 
scholar, Harinath Dey, became Librarian, the entire wealth of 
the library became available to me and I burrowed amoi^: its 
treasures. 1 do not know to this day whether I violated any rules, 
but I must confess chat often I took home with me not only rare 
books but also precious manuscripts which I kept rill I had on 
opportunity of copying tVi<^ 
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I dm glad that it should b« my privilege today to throw open 
to all who vdsh to use it, the doora of a library which were closed 
to me 48 years ago. 

Now that the National Library has found a permanent home 
in this palace after its sojourn in various more or less ilMuited 
houses, I cannot help recalllDg to your mind the memory of the 
man who laid the first foundation of its future greatness. Lord 
Curzon has the same place in the history of the British Viceroys 
as has Lord Dalhousie in the history of the Governor-Generals of 
the East India Company. One created the situation which led 
to the great outburst of 1857. The other pursued a policy which 
was responsible for a new and intense national struggle. What¬ 
ever be our judgment on Guraon's political activities, 1 cannot 
but remember today his words when on January 30, 1S03, in 
declaring the Imperial Library open, he said, 

“It will be a proud and happy redection if 1 am able to 
say chat 1 found Calcutta without a library worthy of 
the name and left it with a first-class and well-organised 
insUtution.” 

I am sure you will all ^ree with me that the hope which he then 
expressed has found Its fulfilment today. 

It is curious that about the seme time that Gurzon opened the 
Imperial Library, he also unveiled a monument buUc for the 
alleged victims of the filsickhele of Calcutta. History Is no res¬ 
pecter of persons, and it is significant that while the Imperial 
Library opened by him not only exists but has developed Into a 
national library, the monument he built to a myth has been swept 
away by the passage of time. 

I do not want to bore you with details about the arrangements 
in the library or the different types of books, magazines and news¬ 
papers that it contains for the lervice of the public. All these will 
be available to you in the Jubilee Volume that is being published 
by the Library on this occasion. I would only like to draw your 
attention to the fact that when Curaon opened the Imperial 
library, the number of books was less than a hundred thousand, 
t^iile today the collection numbers more than seven and half 
lakhs of books and manuscripts. I realise'*that even this is not 
enough and that national libraries in other countries have fax 
richer collections. I have, however, every hope that the library 
will continue to expand and will, in course'of time, rival the 
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splendid libraries of Europe and America. The Government of 
India will spare no pains in this behalf and have already in* 
creased the annual grant for new purchases. I may also refo to 
the action already taken by the Government to secure for the 
library a valuable collection of Chinese classics as well as the 
literature of different Indian languages. 

1 may, at this stage, pay a tribute to the munificent donors 
who have presented collections to this library. The first name 
that occurs to me is that of Munshi Sadaruddin of Buhar, He 
was Mir Munshi of Mir Jaffar and also held a rmponsible posi* 
lion under Shah Alam- His memory will, however, be cherished, 
not for the political office that he held, but because of his love 
of learning. He laid the foundation of the Buhar Li brary in 
Burdwan and collected precious manuscripts of all types. His 
collection, which is now one of the valuable possesions of this 
library, contains the 12th century roanuscripl of Al Beruni’s Al 
Qomm to which I referred earlier. This has on it the Seal of Faril 
Khan, a famous Amir of Shah Jahan, who later became Prune 
Minister of Aurangzeb. Fazil Khan was not only a statesman but 
also a great engineer. Af^er the Sballmar gardens in Lahore were 
built, it was discovered that the engineers had forgotten that the 
Ravi flowed on a lower level and hence water could not be ob* 
tained from it. Fazil Khan, through his ingenuity and sltiU, 
constructed a system by which the water was raised to the level 
of the garden. If therefore the Shalimar blooms to this day, the 
credit goes to Fazil Khan’s skilful engineering. 

Among recent donors, pride of place must gp to the sons of the 
late Aahutosh Mookeiji. They have made a gift of his entire 
collection of some 73 thousand books, covering all domains of 
human knowledge, to the National Library. 1 hope that other 
rich patrons of learning will seek to emulate these example. 

When 1 visited the British Museum, what implied me moat 
was its Reading Room. Here was a vast hall, full of earnest men 
and women devoted to the pursuit of knowledge. There was an 
atmosphere of silence and dignity which marked it out munc* 
diately as a true temple of learning. Any one who had to speak 
did so in a hushed voice so that others might not be disturbed. 

1 have often felt that we must create the same conditions and 
atmosphere in our reading rooms and libraries. When I first 
came to the new home of the National Library, 1 felt that in what 
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was formerly the Ball Room of the palace we have a reading room 
which can» if only we wish, create the atmosphere and conditions 
cf the Reading Room in the British Museum. 

Old residents of Calcutta will, 1 have no doubt, welcome the 
transfbmatioQ of what was a citadel of power into an abode of 
learning. Formerly, this palace was the preserve of State dlgni- 
caries and bureaucrats: today it is a temple of learning for who> 
ever seeks to worship at its altar. Formerly, it was a place which 
imposed decisions on the people regardless of what they wished 
or needed i today, it is a storehouse from which the nation can 
derive its intellectual sustenance in accordance with its wishes 
and needs. The noble building and grounds which formerly 
catered for the proud rulers of the land wiU, henceforth, be the 
resort of even the humblest seeker of knowledge and truth. 

When I fust walked through Che halls of this palace and saw 
its spacious lawns, I was reminded of a famous quatrain of Ha6?. 
of Shiraz. Once before, In opening the Delhi Public Library, I 
referred to these lines. They, however, seem so appropriate to 
the Natiotial Library that f cannot help quoting them once 
agun: 

Duyari Ziraku Bidai Kaium du mum 
FoiQghati u Kitabi U gushai Chamni 
Man in Maqam ha U aqbat na dekam 

Agankt dar Paim XJftand Khalq anjamatti. 

Two ans€ funds: two jugs of rntllow wine : leisure sweefOTted ivith 
books: and a eomgr of a garden. 

If I eon have these things, I umid gladly gioa up ail other pleasures 
of the world here and hereafter. 

Books you will find here in plenty. Two friends also should 
not be difficult to find. The lovely garden stretches before you, 
and you can choose for yourself a lonely comer. I must, of course, 
say with regret that the fourth condition of the poet caimot be 
satisfied i but I hope that your imagination will supply the 
deficiency I 



PROGRESS OP TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION 


1 have great pleasure in welcoming you to the eighth annual 
meehng of the All India Council for Technical Education. You 
axe aware that the constitution of the Council has recently been 
revised in order to make it a more compact body and the Council, 
as reorganised, is meeting today for the hrst lime. 1 will therefore 
crave your indulgence for a few minutes to refer to the circums¬ 
tances in which the Council was originally set up and the wo^ 
it has accomplished in the last seven years. 

It was in January 1H4 that the Central Advisory Board of 
Education recommended at the instance of the Technical Edu¬ 
cation GommiCieo of that Body that the Government should set 
up a central organisation to stimulate, co-ordinate and control 
the provision of technical education on an all India basis. The 
Government considered that recommendation and sec up the 
All India Council of Technical Education to survey the whole 
field of technical education and to advise them on measures that 
might be taken fhnn time to time for development in this Held. 
Sri Nalini Ranjan Sarkar was appointed Chairman of the first 
Coundl and he served for two terms with conspicuous ability. I 
must take this occasion to recall to youx memory the services 
which he tendered as the first Chairman of the Council. I am 
sure you will all agree that his death is a great loas to the cause 
of technical education in the country. 

In r e trospect we now see more clearly one of the reasons for 
the establishment of the Coundl. After the outbreak of World 
War II, the Government of the day felt inoreasingly that they 
must secure the oon^peration of Indian national leaders in order 
to create the necessary enthusiasm for the war effort. They tried 
to aasodate leaden of the Indian National Congress with the 
Government, but the Congress refused tbe invitation as the terms 
on triuch it was issued were unacceptable. The Govenimeat 
realised that they must have at least a semblance of Indian 
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support and therefore invited some selected individuab to come 
into the Executive Council. They also wanted to prove to the 
world that even it the Congress leaden had not agreed to accept 
office, they were themselves anxioxis to develop nadon'building 
services in India. 

Those who accepted the British invitation were thtis in a posi* 
tloR of advantage and utilised the pressure exercised by the r^usal 
of the Congress to give effect to a programme of expansion of 
various nation«building services. It was these circumstances 
which explain the plan of Post-War Educational Development 
in India (popularly known as the Sa^ent Report), the institu¬ 
tion of the system of Overseas Scholarships, the atablishment of 
the Council of Industrial and Sclentilic Research and the All 
India Council for Technical Education. 

I have watched closely the valuable contribution of the Council 
towards the development of technical education in the country 
since its inception. As Minister of Education, I have naturally 
been interested in its working and 1 am happy chat my aasocia- 
don with the Council will henceiortb be m uc h closer than it had 
been in the past. Some of the landmarks in the history of Che 
Council naturally come to my mind on this occasion. You are 
aware that it was primarily at the initiative of the Council that 
the Government of India decided to strengthen a number of 
undergraduate institutions in various parts of the country by 
providing grants, amounting to about 1.5 crores of rupees. It 
was also on the recommendations of the Council that the Govern¬ 
ment accepted the proposals of the Sarkar Committee to set up 
four higher institutes of technology in the country. The Council 
is also responsible for undertaking steps to establish closer rela¬ 
tions between industries and educational institutions by estab¬ 
lishing different types of industrial training schemes. 

There has been a good deal of expansion of facilities in techni¬ 
cal education during the last five years. Most of it has been 
provided, in the normal course, in the colleges preparing students 
for university d^iees or college diplomas. I undentand that the 
intake of engineering degree courses has increased ffom about 
2,500 to over 3,700 in the last five years. The intake in er^ineer- 
ing diploma courses has also increased from about 3,000 to almost 
5,000 during the same period. In fact, there are some experts 
vdio hold that the expansion in facilities has been too rapid ay>d 
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that there not enough scope for the employment of the persons 
trained. Others hold equally strongly that even today we do not 
have an adequate number of properly trained personnel for 
the various approved projects and purposes. What is ihercfiwe 
needed is a review of our requirements iwt only in terms of num- 
here but also in tenns of the type of training necessary. 

In January 1951, the Council appointed a committee to ay yfs 
the requirements of technical manpower with a view to under¬ 
taking this survey and also estimating what the requirements are 
likely to be for our various development schemes, t understand 
that, as the Planning Commission had not, until recently, taken 
final decisions on the various schemes, the Committee was unable 
to come to firm conclusions. Now that the Five Year Plan has 
been approved in principle, I hope that the Committee will carry 
out the task assigned to it as speedily as possible. 

The members of the Council are aware that one of the bottle* 
necks in our programme of expansion of education has been 
finance. I am, however, glad to say that in the Five Year Plan 
we have been able to provide an additional two crore rupe« 
over what was proposed in the Draft Plan, mainly as a result 
of the representations made by the Seven-Man Comnuttee ap¬ 
pointed by the Council at ito last meeting. The total provision 
for the various types of technical education under the Five Year 
Plan will therefore be of the orde of about Rs. 11 crore, out of 
which Rs. 3*55 crore will be available for entirely new projects. 
You will appreciate that Che expenditure in the first year u likely 
to be less, for no project should be undertaken until it has been 
carefully examined. I have every hope that once development 
bas been initiated according to the plan, we shall be able to carry 
through Che expansion at an aeceleraced pace. 

I am happy to report to you that the Indian Institute of Tech¬ 
nology at Kharagpurhas made further progress since the Council 
met last. This year, apart from admissions lo the basic under¬ 
graduate courses in engineering, the Institute has accepted 
students for degrees in naval sirchitecture, agricultural engineer- 
mg and architecture. Post-graduate courses in production engi¬ 
neering and combustion engineering have also been started and 
a fow stodents have undertaken research in various fields. The 
Institute has also orgsmised a short course in Management studies, 
the first of its kind in Asia, which will enable persons drawn from 
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Industries, commerce, Government departments and other lines 
of activity to come together and study the common principles of 
effective adminislratjon. The total number of students has risen 
to 700 and the next academic year will see a thousand students 
on its roll. 

You are aware that the Council has recommended the setting 
up of four regional committees in order to establish closer rela¬ 
tions between industries and educational institutions to thnr 
mutual advantage. The first of these committees, the Eastern 
Committee, was set up some time ago. The Western Committee 
has also now been set up and it held its fint meeting at Bombay 
in October 1352. I hope that the committees for the South and 
the North will also start functioning before long. You will agree 
that the establishment of these regional committeea will lead to 
a more efiective lealisation of the requirements and possibilities 
in these regions and help us to formulate an integrated plan for 
India as a whole. 

One of the most important questions requiring the attention 
of the GoudcjI today is that of formulating a detailed plan to 
implement the recommendations of the Seven»Man Committee 
as incorporated in the Five Year Plan. General lines of develop¬ 
ment have no doubt been indicated by the Committee but it is 
for you to determine the steps that shotild be taken to give them 
a concrete shape. Facilities in technological study at the post¬ 
graduate level are inadequate and even though the two institutes 
at Kharagpur and Bangalore will go some way towards meeting 
our requiremeoU, we still have to send a large number of students 
for training abroad. It must be one of the firat priorities in our 
programme of expansion to develop these facilities within the 
country itself. I am sure you will agree that the highest considera¬ 
tion should be given to strengthening institutions which are in a 


position to fulfil the objectives we have In view. 

Another field where concerted development is necessary is to 
provide facilities for proper training to the large body of untrained 
personnel in industries. A small beginning has been made in in- 
service training but this has to be expandol considerably. It will 
be no exaggeration to say that the future of the country's indus- 
Gtes will liu^y depend upon our success in improving the quality 
of the personnel now employed in industries. 

Ihe Council has already had under consideration a scheme 
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for the devdopiD«nt of facilities in applied arts and crafts. A 
conference of the principals of the art institutions in the country 
was recently held to consider the question further and it has made 
some important and far-reaching recommeudations. One recom* 
mendation, which is somewhat novel and involves a depar¬ 
ture from the present practice of the other bodies associated with 
the Council, deserves your special attention. The conference has 
recommended tliat after the Council has satisfied itself about the 
standards of the institutions concerned, it should recognise the 
various examinations held by them for purposes of the national 
diplomas and certilicates. If this principle of decentralisation, 
which, I may add, is in line with current practice in the United 
Kingdom, is accepted in other fields of technical education, I feel 
it will lead to a wider adoption of the Council’s schemes through¬ 
out the country and result in an all-round Improvement of 
standards. 

You are aware that the Govemment of India make no grants 
to technical insdeudons until their case has been examined by 
the Council and its co-ordinating committee. The first pro¬ 
gramme for aid to instlrutions is almost complete and you may 
consider what further steps should now be taken. The last im¬ 
portant issue to which I would draw your notice a the need of 
setting up an Asseasment Board for the recogoltioo of technical 
and professional qualifications for employment. There is today 
conriderable confusion in regard to the recognition of the nu¬ 
merous qualifications and awards for purposes of employment in 
government service. Industries and commerce also depend large¬ 
ly on the Government for guidance in the matter of recognition 
of various qualifications. It is therefore necessary to set up 
suitable central machinery which will remove the prevailing 
confusion and place the rec4^ition of qualifications on a 
proper basis. 

In conclusion, I would like to welcome the new members to 
the Cotmed and express, on your behalf and os my own, our 
appredadon of the sendees of those whose membership has 
ceased. 
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With the opening of the Central Building Research institute 
at Roorkee, the last of the eleven National Laboratories included 
in the hrst plan of the Coimcil of Sdentl£c and Industrial Re- 
Bcarcb, will start functioning formally. The establishment of 
these laboratories will form a landmark in the history of India’s 
industrial development. They represent the first systematic and 
planned attempt to apply science and technology to the growth 
and development of India’s national industries. 

With the introduction of modem education in India in the 
beginning of the 19th century, colleges and universities were 
established and interest in the study of science grew. For a long 
time, however, they offered Uttlc, if any, encouragement to re¬ 
search or or^al work. It is perhaps agni£cant that the first 
initiative In this direction came from private individuals and 
non-ofRclal sgendea. The Indian Association for Cultivation of 
Science was established in Calcutta in 1976, mainly through the 
geneiosity of the late Mahendra Lai Barker. The generosity and 
for^ht of Jamshed Tata led to the foundation of the Indian 
Institute of Science at Bangalore in 1911. The Bose Research 
Institute was the result of the devoted work of Jagadish Chandra 
Bose and was founded in 1917. The establishment of these insti¬ 
tutions marked a great step forward and led to the growth of a 
spirit of research in the universities. But these institutions as well 
aa the difiereot university departments bad and have, as thdr 
Train object, the quest truth and the advancement of know¬ 
ledge. While they have contributed to the enrichment of know¬ 
ledge, they did not and were not in foct planned to serve as 
agencies for the economic and industrial development of the 
country. 

There was, thus, in oiir educational and scientific mstitutions 
a gap whose existence hampered the growth and development of 
our national industries. The establishment of these eleven labo- 
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ratorifls is th«rc£i« a step of the greatest uoporunce for the 
future progress of the country, and I can say with confidence 
«at, of the tiivcrse nation-building acdvjlics undertaken after 
the attainment of independence, it will rank among the most 
important. 

The history of the Indian Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research is well known, but may well bear repetition. It was 
dunng 1^2, when, on account of war, the import of all kinds of 
mdustrial goods from abroad ceased, and there was siraulu- 
neously an immense increase in the demand for them that the 
Council was established to find a solution of what appeared an 
^most insoluble problem. The work during this period was, 
from the nature of the case, of an emergency nature, and the real 
devdopmental programme of the Counca began only after the 
attainment of independence- I have already referred to the 
achievements of the Council since 1947, and it appears to me that 
the one reason for its splendid success is that iht Council is an 
autonomous body with its own budget and free from fonnalitiea 
and red-tape which slow down the administrative machine of 
the Gwemment. Even the MinUter-m-charge, who supervises 
the activities of the Council, does so not as a Minister but as an 
office-bearer of the Council- There is, thus, no outside inter¬ 
ference with the activities of the Council, and to a large measure 
the success of the Couneft is due to this fact, 

The Council functions through 27 research committees which 
deal widi different branches of science and technology. These are 
advisory bodies consbting of experts from both science and in¬ 
dustry. The Council thus includes, among its meinbers, some of 
the best representatives from both these fields and I would like to 
pay a tribute to them for the efficiency and despatch vnth which 
its work is carried out. 

I must also record that the work of the Council would not have 
progressed so rapidly unless it bad had from the very beginning a 
Director marked by great imagination, drive and inidalive. It 
IS generally held that the place of the scientist is in a laboratory 
and not on the chafr of an administrator. The Director of the 
Council has proved that an eminent scientist can fill the role of 
an admiaistfator with equal distinction. I am of courae referring 
to Dr. Shanti Swamp Bhatnagar whom I would like to congra¬ 
tulate on his achievement. I would also ask him to convey my 
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appreciation to his coUea^es without whose cooperation his 
work could not have been accomplished. 

The establishment of a Central Building Research Institute 
is in accordance with the recommendations of the Building 
Research Committee set up by the Council of Smentific and 
Industrial Rmearcb. As a start, a Building Research Unit was 
set up at Roorkce to work in co-operation with the Thomson 
Goll^ of Engineering, nowthe Technical University of Roorkec. 
The Unit consisted of two sections—one entrusted with research 
on short-tenn problems and the other with the planning and 
etablishment of the Institute, In 1950, the Unit was transformed 
into the Institute and the foundation-stone of its new buildings 
laid in February 1951. Work on them began in December 1951, 
and we are today celebrating the completion of the first stage of 
their construction. 

The problenis fcr invesUgatioo in an Institute of this type are 
largely common to different countries, but there are some which 
are of special interest to India. The Institute will therefore pay 
special attention to problems like focton governing comfort and 
efficiency under tropical conditioos, the study of soil stabilisa¬ 
tion, the use of indigenous materials, the utilisation of industrial 
wastm, the construction of houses for persons of low income on 
an extensive scale, etc. The work of the Institute will deal with 
th^ problems under four main heads, viz., (o) building mate¬ 
rials, (fc) methods of construction, (e) performance of buildings, 
and {£) survey and infonaalion. I need not go into details which 
you will find in the brochure published for the occasion but may 
mention four typical problems whose satisfactory solution will 
have a great significance for the development of our building in¬ 
dustry. They riaie to the improvement in the quality of bricits, 
the possible use of bamboo as a reinibrdng material, the investi¬ 
gation on novel methods of construction evolved by the Institute 
ibelf or by others, the prefabrication and assembling of building 
coEC^nents, heat and sound insulation, resistance to moisture 
peaecration, fire and weather, the consideration of new archliec* 
rural and structural desigins and problems relating to brick 
industry, hioe industry, etc. 

Surveys will also help to assess the capacity of the building 
industry o( India and co-ordinate its development with the Rve 
Year Plan. Practical results obtained by research investigation 
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or useful infcmiacion obtained from surveys wiU be made avail¬ 
able to the building industry in a form suitable for ready appli- 
«t»on to practioal works. Since building industry covers the 
development and manufacture of various building materials as 
well M the use of such materials ia the actual construction of 
buildings, the lustitute will have divisions dealing vdlh the pro¬ 
duction and testing of materials as well as with the construc^n 
«d of structures. In addition, the Institute wiU provide 

for ^leniific and technical work in its divisions of chemistry 
architectural physics and enginceriag, * 

The Government of India have sanctioned a grant of Rs 21 
lal^ for capital expenditure on the establishment of the Institute 
and of this amount Rs, 18 lakh have already been spent. The 
present site of the Institute measures 10 acres but an additional 
area of 57 ac^ has been acquired » provide residential accom- 
m^ation to the staff and for the further expansion of the Institute. 
The Institute has 41 persons on its technical staff while another 41 
look after the administration and office work. The recurring ex- 
p^iture, when the Institute is fully staffed, wiU be of the order 
of about Rs. 5 lakh a year. 

I am sure you will all agree that the provision of better housing 
is one of the most important tasks which faces the nation. 'VWth- 
out better living conditions in villages and towns the state of 
health of the people cannot be adequately improved. While 
India has been well known for its architectural achievements of 
the past, we have to admit that today the art of construction does 
not exhibit the skill or standard which has been its pride in the 
past. Better houses in towns and the provision of cheap, durable 
and comfortable houses for villagers aod industrial Ubourers U 
a pnmc need of the day, and I have every hope that this Institute 
wiU make a solid contribution to the solution of this national 
problem. 
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I &XQ glad to welcome you today to tliis conierence. Aa you 
are aware, our object is to discuss problenis of univemtsea with 
spedal reference (o the improvement of lundarda and co^udi- 
oatlon of unities (or h%her education. It was my intenbon to 
call this conference in January but on account of pressure of work 
this could not be dooc.^ 

The problem we have met to discxiss is not new, though it has 
acquired a new urgency after the attainment of independence. 
You are ail aware that for the last thirty yean or more there have 
been persistent and at times well-founded cridcisins of our uni- 
vo&tio. The great increase in die number of students has been 
accoropanied b^ a fall in the standard of attainment. Ill-equip¬ 
ped and iil-trmjied graduates have increased the number of the 
unemployed. Their indiscipline and lack of purpose have added 
to our difhculties at a time when the attainment of mdqNsndenoe 
has posed gr^t problems of reconstruction and development 
before the country. 

It was in order to examine the existing defectA^and make 
recommendations for the remodelling of univermty education in 
conformity with the needs of free India that the Radhakrisbnan 
Commission was appointed in 1948. The Commission made a 
earful survey of the entire field and made recommendadons for 
necessary changes in the academic, financial and administrative 
set'Up of oiu* universitiea in the new context. If] redefined the 
aiyfi< and ol:^ecCs of university education and placed special 
emphasis on the establishment of proper relations between the 
universities on the one hand and the Central and State Govern¬ 
ments on the other. One of its basic recommendations was (or the 
creation of a machineiy for the most economic utilisation of our 
existing roources by avoiding wastage or unnecessary^dupUca- 
tion in the fields of higher study and research. 

The problem of university education was also considoed at 
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the time when the Indian Constitution was bein^ h'ained. There 
were detailed discuas i ops as to whether university educadon 
should be made a Central or a State responsibUicy. The Radha* 
krishnan Commission had recommended that the “all-India 
3 aspects of university educaiiort, the repercussions and inter¬ 
changes necessary and desirable between univernties, and the 
need or a national guarantee of minimum standards of effi¬ 
ciency” require that university education should be a concurrent 
responsibility of the Centre and the States. The Commission had, 
in particular, mentioned that co-ordination of facilities in special 
subjects, the liaison between the uoiversitles and national re- 
Beajxh|laboratories and scientific surveys, the adoption of national 
policies and the maintenance of standards of efficiency should be 
the special concern of the Government of India. That this view 
carried due weight in the framir^ of the Constitutioii may be 
seen from the inclusion of a specific item in the Coostitutioa 
t| making coHMtiination and maintenance of standards the exclu-^ 
srve respODsibility of the Central Government. I am referring to 
entry 66 in list I of the Seventh Schedule of the Constitution 
defining the exclusive jurisdiction of the Union Government, 
which reads as follows:— 

“Co-ordination and determination of standards in institu¬ 
tions for higher education or research and scientific and 
technical institutions.*' 

The cO’Ordination of fridlidea in higher education and tbe 
maintenanc^of standards of univemty education is tiius an ex¬ 
clusive Cenval reaponsibUity. This makes it necessary for the 
Government of India to take an immediate and direct interest in 
Che afiairs of all univeiaitiea in order to ensure that the provisions 
of the Constitution are carried out. The Govenunent has con- 
^ ridered the matter carefully and reached the conclusion chat dusD 
responsibility cannot be discharged without the creation of an 
agency which would enable the Government to carry out the 
necessary supervision and over-all guidance. Since this duty a 
an eatchisive Central responsibility, the Government would have 
bean entitled to set up, for these purposes, an officii body com¬ 
posed of its own officers and nominees. T he Government did not,| 
Imwcpec, dp so. The Govemnent recognises the value of univer¬ 
sity tmtonomy iod deures that tbe necessary reforms in univer¬ 
sities dmuld, as for as possible, be initiated by the univemties 
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themselves. The Governmenc is also of the view that in aU such 
steps for the Improvement of standards of higher education in 
the countty, the cooperation of the States at every step is rtot 
only desirable but essendal. Zc is on this account that the Govern* 
ment of India prepared a draft Bill entitled “UniverMdes (Regu¬ 
lation of Standards) Bid/' Before introducing it into Parliament 
the Government of India referred it to the State Governments 
and the universities for their advice and guidance. 

1 must confess that I havel been somewhat surprised by the 
response of the universities to this gesture of co-operation by the 
Central Government. The Inter-University Board, in its Madras 
session, has expressed itself against the Bill and raised doubts 
about its purpose and provisions. Nevertheless, the Board itself 
had to recognise the need of a machinery to eHect coordination 
and improvement of standards. In view of this recognition, the 
su^estion that the draft BDl indicates a desire of the Government 
of India to interfere with the internal autonomy of the universities 
is quite unfounded, smd it is difficult for me to understand the 
grounds for such suspicion. As I have already s^, the Govern- 
ment could, if it so wished, introduce the Bill withoutj referring 
to the universities. That it has not done so is itself evidence of 
the Government’s regard for university autonomy. Further, the 
constitution of the body proposed in the Bill is such as to ensure 
that the autonomy of the universities will be respected. The 
Government could have proposed the appointment of a body 
under its own control to look .into the aftaiis of the universities 
but, instead, the Government has proposM that It should be an 
autoxkomous body, set up by l^lslatlon, consisting of representa¬ 
tives of universities and other distinguished educat 2 onists/>i 

The statutory character of the body and the coD^K>sition of its 
membersh^ are in themselves evidence cd the Government’s 
desire that there should not be too much departmental inter¬ 
ference with the internal afiairs c( the universities, while, at the 
izmt time, ensuring that proper standards are maintained and 
some of the glaring defects of univenicy education removed. 1 
am [sure you will ^ree with me that if the Indian universitus 
have today fallen into comparative disrepute, much of the rcapon* 
ail^ty lies with the universities themselves. Their administration 
has, in many cases, become slack and standards impaired through 
mainly non-academic causes, into the details of which I need not 
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go. How«v«r, since the Imer-Umversity Board has raised objec¬ 
tions, I felt it desirable to summon a conference of Vice-Chancel¬ 
lors and Education Ministers and find out “wbat they hitse thdr 
objections on. t need hardly add that 1 am always willing to 
consider any constructive suggestions they might make for the 
iiQprovcmenc of standards in universities and better co^rdiaarion 
of their facilities. 

1 assume that we have met with a common objective, vis., the 
reform of university education, with a view to making the uni¬ 
versities agencies of national regeneration in independent India. 
I have made a passing reference to the fact that univcrsides do 
not today enjoy the public esteem accorded to them in the past. 
The reasons for this are many but two may be especially men¬ 
tioned. One is Che largely academic character of the instruction 
in the universities which, instead of developing the personality 
of the student and enabling him to make a place in society for 
bisnself, of^n converts him into a misfit who adds to the number 
of the unemployed, if not the unemployable. The other is that 
even the standards of academic education have fallen^so much 
that persons who basv reached the highest stage are not only ill- 
informed and ill-educated about the aSaiis of the world but are 
sometimes ignorant of the elementary things in (heir own fields 
of study- Inefficiency and corruption, which have also crept into 
some (he univenlty admmistratioas, have contributed to the 
public's loss of conEdence in them- 

Whi!^ no one is more keenly conscious of the defects of the 
present pondon, I shCuld, at the same dme, like to say that I do 
not believe that a sweeping condemnadpn of the universides and 
university education is justified. Today, it has become almost a 
fashion for everyone to get up and condemn all universities out¬ 
right but they forgpt that if our universities have many defects, 
they have also many virtues. Nor can we forget that they have 
made a st^d attribution to the achievement of Indian ind^Ko- 
denoe by awakening a new political consciousness among large 
numbers o( their alumnL 

1 must also point out that sot ail the present defects q( the 
univeraides are due to^ faults of the staff or the administiadon. 
Many of are a direct outoome of the system vduch has. been 

set up. The fact that a u&ivtrsity degree is an indispensable 
condition for employment in most types of service has induced 
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a rush for degrees and led to overcrowding in the universida. 
As a degree is regarded as a passport to atiy|empk>yinent, some 
uoiversidea felt dut they should not deny this passport Co their 
Students. There was thus a tendency to paas as many students 
as possible, if necessary even by lowering the standards. Once 
this downward trend began, it was difficult to check it, for any 
university which sought to maintain a high standard faced the 
risk of loung iQ students other univenides with lowered 
standards. The &cc that degrees are essential pre-requisitea for 
employment had an undesirable effect on students as well. It 
made them pay more attention to the passing of examinations 
than to the acq,uisitlon of knowledge. 

On the ocher hand, the lack of adequate financial support for 
the universities leaves them with no option but to^ encourage the 
inflow inm universities of as large a number of students as pos- 
sible. In a situation where many of the universities derive a major 
portion of their income from the tuition and examlnadon fees of 
students, it is difficult, if not impossible, for the university to 
exercise adequate control on the discipline and standards of study 
of its students^ I may tell you that the Government is aware of 
these problems and we are now considering various measures to 
ease the situation. In msuiy countries the possession of a degree 
is not an essential condition for employment in government 
service. We are therefore also considering whether a change can 
be made in our present practice. A proposal is imde^ examina¬ 
tion that we should not intist on degrees for employment except 
only in specialised posta which require high academic qualifica¬ 
tions. This can be done only if we are able to devise some alter¬ 
native metiiod of recruitment to diflerent types and grades of 
public service, vtiuch will be objective, flenble and free from the 
defects of the present system. 

1 hav<^mentioned that one defect of the existing system of 
urdvernty education is its abstract and academic character. This, 
is itself, would not have been sO serious a defect in a country vdth 
a different social background. Univeraicy education must, in 
any case, involve a high degr ee of specialisation and abstraction. 
Unfortunately in India, this emphasis on the intellectual and 
academid a^ect has been accompanied by the loss of manual 
an^ what is wone, a repagnance for various types of 
manual labour. Instead of recogniring cbe dignity of labour. 
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univeraity midents are often mcUned .to look down upon manual 
work. The Government of India have fbr a long lime been in 
correspondence with the universities to devise measures to incul- 
I cate a sensd^or the dignity of labour among students and develop 
in them the habit of doing manual work. One suggestion which 
was sent (or your consideration was to find out whether students 
could not be utilised for some of the work which is now performed 
by paid labour. There is also no reason why students should not 
help in Che maintenance and repair of|roads» gardens, furniture 
and some of the buildings of educational institutions. Colleges 
could also adopt a village, preferably one that is easy of access, 
and try to effect improvements in housing, saxutadon, communi¬ 
cations and education through the voluntary labour of students. 

With the acceptance of the ^we Year Plan in which a co- 
ordinated effort is being made toWipTOve rural areas through 
community development projects, a field of activity has opened 
up where Univertify students can render the greatest service to 
the country. I would suggest for your contideration that each 
university might undertake a project by which a selected rural 
area is adopted by the university and the unlvertity undertakes 
the responsibility cf carrying out developmental programmes —^ 
educational as well as material—within that area. I should be 
happy if you would consider this question also durii^ your deli¬ 
berations today and tomorrow and make specific proposals to 
the Govemmstt to this end. 1 may add that if the universities 
undertake any such programme of activities, the Government 
I may be in a poution to place small funds at the disposal th^ 
^ Vice-Chanceilors to enable them to set up an agency, which will 
plan, execute and supervise such activities. 

1 would also like you to consider carefully what exactly we 
mean by university autonpmy. As I have said before, I am against 
any undue interference by the Government or any other body 
with the internal a&irs of the universities. At the same time, 1 j 
would like to say categorically chat univertity autonomy is not 
an end in itself but a means to an end> That end is the achieve 
ment of satia&ctory academic standards and the maintenanco of 
tite high dignity of the universities as seats of learning and culture. 
If th ere fore thtte end s are not fulfilled, the community has a ri^u 
\\ to demand^such changes aa will make their achievement p^ble. 

^ To resist measures for the purpose in the name cpf univatity 
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autonomy is therefore totally unjustified. The universities do 
not exist in digxufied isolation but are components of society 
and hence society has a right to determine what will be the 
character and alms of the univenity. The State^ as the organised 
executive oi^the community, has therefore not only the right but 
the duty to ensure that the university fulfils those aims which 
society has a right to expect from cheza. The Government of 
India is aware of its resporulbilides in this respect and is deter¬ 
mined CO discharge the duty it owes to the community. 

What I have In mind will become clearer ii^we consider bow 
the idea of academic freedom has developed. Our univerrities 
derive their traditions mainly from the British universities. You 
are aware that in a country which has p&rty Government, there 
is a tendency for officials to change with the change of the party 
in power. Two Governors-General of India lost ihdr office-—one 
even before he could comejout to India-^n account of a change 
in the party Government m Britain. There was a risk that there 
might be similar interference with appointments in the univer¬ 
sities. It is bad enough if officials change with a change in 
Government, but the position would be intolerable if learned and 
able teachers were dismissed to make room for incompetent an^ 
unqualified persons on political grounds. That is why, in course 
of time, a convention has grown up to give security (o university 
teachers and see that the best men are placed tn charge of the 
education of the future generations. University autonomy was 
therefore recognised in order to achieve academic freedom and 


higher educational standards. If there is a ffill in academic^ 
standards, and the administration of the university becomes 


defective, you will surely agree that the plea of university auto¬ 


nomy cannot be used as a defence against ejecting the necessary 


reforms. 


We are today passing through an age when old traditions are 
crumbling new values have ttr be built up in thrir place. The 
old order has passed but a new ordeBis not yet bom. The happi¬ 
ness and prosperity of millioos den&nd that this revolutionary 
reconstruction of society should be carried out not by violent or 
disruptive methods but through a process of legislation and 
planned change. Obviously, the universities must play an in^ 
portant role in initiating such changes and serve as ageacia for 
the creation of new ideals azidkhe training up of workers in thdr 
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cause. This,, however, requires the reform and regeneration of 
the universities themselves in order to enable them to carry out 
this momentous task. The creation of a strong agency which will 
jealously guard chdr standards and co-ordinate their resources 
and facilities is essential if the uiuversities are to regain their old 
prestige and become centres |bf a new national awakening. We 
have met today to tind out ^e best method of doing so, and I 
have every hope that before we disperse we will have arrived at 
an agreed solution of one of the most pressing problems facing 
higher education in the country, t ^ 








NATURE AND MAN 


It grvtt me great pleasure Co praenc co you this teaio of brave, 
resolute and courageous spirits who have achieved one of the 
most splendid triumphs of our time. My pleasure is all the greater 
because 1 know that the joy of this achievement is shared by the 
whole world. I present to you, Sir, the members of the British 
Everest Expedition who, having conquered the highest peak on 
earth, have now come in our midst. 

We all know how dllHcult and arduous this enterprise was. 
The hiiman spirit has laced in many helds Nature's most tremen* 
dotis challenges. The history of science is one long story of such 
struggles. But the challer^e which these friends &ced 29,002 feet 
above us was in many respects unique. In other fields, man's 
endeavour has been gready aided by human ingenuity and by 
instruments of science. It is these instruments which have oAen 
decided the &te of the combat. But in the battle waged by these 
friends, ir^nuity and mechanical aid were of limited help only. 
No doubt they helped to overcome some obstacles on the way, 
but not the real and the most difficult of all obstacles. We all 
know what it is. Ic is the hostility of the environment which 
mabes it almost impossible for the human organism to function 
on such heights. Here, where Nature assumes its most terrific 
aspect and the elements are most ruthlessly at war, the human 
body and mind, adapted to the exigencies of an environment, 
29,000 feet below, feel powerless and almost cease to respond. 
In such a battle weapons are of little avail. Only invincible 
courage and undaunted will-power can help a man to succeed. 

From 1921 CO 1952, eleven attempts were made by brave and 
resolute men to conquer this field, but each time they had to 
retire before m^hcier forces. At last the time came when the 
issue of this great battle was decided In fovour of the spirit of 
man. It was this heroic British Expedition, whom we have the 
pleasureof welcoming in our midst today, which finally succeeded 
in planting the banner of victory over this field. the Roman 

.^Mcal of A/ PmiAal'f U wiSfvs <f liu BrUith Ecfrtft Bi^tSlun, 
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conqueror of old, they may well say—we came, we saw, we 
conquered. 

There can be no doubt that the credit of this splendid triumph 
must go to the team spirit and the fine organising ability of the 
leadership of the expedition. The nature of the undertaking was 
such that no single individual or even two or three individuals 
together, however brave and spirited, could have achieved this 
triumph. Only the collective herobm of a well>organiaed team 
could have achieved this feat which the British Expedition has 
achieved. It was essential that every member of the Expedition 
should be carefully selected and allotted his share in the division 
of labour and that all should be wholly and equally inspired by 
the spirit of team work, of selfless co-operation and, above all, 
by a high sense of discipline. All these conditions could not have 
been satisfied if the Expedition had not been fortunate in having 
so able and earnest a leadership. The experience of previous 
expeditions was hilly utilised and all contingencies foreseen. 
Every necessity was anticipated and carefully provided lor, from 
oxygen to powdered ink, and every aid that modem science and 
industry could give, was made use of. The utility of each one 
of these has now been tested in this experiment; 

The important problem that has to be feced in scaling Bverot 
is to decide how many camps should be set up on the way and at 
what altitude the last camp should be. Up to the time of this 
Expedition, the highest camp built had been at a he^ht of 25,000 
feet, i.e., the last stage of the climb was about 4,000 feet, without 
any camp on the way for emergency refuge. Needless to say, 
this was the most arduous of all the stages. If the weather took a 
sudden turn for the worse, or if darkness dacended earlier than 
anticipated, the climbers had no nearby shelter and were wholly 
at the mercy of chance. Thus, many of them were suddenly 
caught in blizzards and had to spend the night in ice caves. 
Wiser for the misadventures of their predecessors, the present 
£^>ediiion derided to build the maxiinum number of camps 
from the base of the ascent to the top. Eight such camps wm 
set up, of which the last was at 27,dOO feet. This meant that the 
final stage >^duch formerly was of4,000 feet, Vias now reduced to 
1,100 feet. Whoever was to attempt the last ascent had now to 
cover, not 4,000 feet as before, but only 1,100 feet in one climb. 
This wise arrangement reduced the danger and difficulty of the 
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fin^ assault to the mmimwn. Although it is obvious how dliE- 
cult an undertaking it must have been to build a camp at 27,900 
feci, the wonderiul sense of discipline and co-operative spirit of 
(he team overcame ali obstacles. On the evening of May 28 Sir 
Edmund Hillary and Sri Tenzing reached this last camp and 
spent the night there. On the following dawn they set out for the 
l^t lap of the journey and, thanks to their courage, skill and 
fortitude, stood on the top of the world at 11-30 in the morning. 

Sir, you will agree with me that every member of the Expedi¬ 
tion deserves to be congratulated for this heroic and splendid 
achievement. It was the joint and selfless cootribution of all 
which made possible what had hitherto been impossible. In 
particular we congratulate Sir John Hunt whose fine leadership 
planned the assault and Sri Tenzing and Sir Edmund Hillary to 
whom fell the heroic task of covering the last lap of the jouruey 
and who fulfilled it with splendid courage and extraordinary 
endurance. 

Sir, the story of the conquest of the highest peak in the wOrld 
is now at an end. if we turn back the pages of history, we will see 
that this story began more than 200 years ago. The earliest 
record we have of a survey the Himalayas is in the ISth cen¬ 
tury, It was in 1711 that some French J«uic Fathers trained a 
few Chinese Lamas to survey Tibet. This was done under the 
Chinese Government’s instructions. In 1717, the Jesuit Fathers 
prepared a map of Tibet based on this survey, in which was shown 
a range of mountains which stretched for 40 miles abng the 
southern boundary. This was the first map of the Himalayan 
peaks. In 1735, the femoua French Geographer, D’Anville, 
published this map in Paris. The Himalayan peaks were thus 
put on the map of Che world but their exact heights could not be 
ascertained. In 1849, a party of the Survey of India located the 
highest peak of the Himalayas and marked it in the map as XV. 
In 1852, it was first discovered that this was probably the world’s 
highest peak. An Indian member of the Survey party, Radha- 
nath Sl^ar, first came U> this conclusion but at that time the 
ocact heght of the peak could not be measured. This was 
achieved in 1865 when it was ascertained chat peak XV was 
29,002 feet high and was the highest on this earth. 

Attempts were then made to find out the local name of this 
peaL The French Jesuits had called it 'Tchoumou lAncma”, 
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basieg it on th« detcripdona suppHed by the Chine« Lamas- 
The names Dtoadhunga and GauTvhankaT were su^ested by 
some documents. But after careful enquiry it was foui^ that the 
Ubetan name did not refer to any pardcuJar peak but m the 
whole range of mountains. Nor was any suffident evidence found 
to support the claim of Devadhunga. Oeuruhanker, it was dis* 
covered, was not the name of the highot peak but of another 
peak which was lower by 5,500 feet. Since no authentic local 
name was available, the then Surveyor-General of India, Sir 
Andrew Waugh, with the permission of the Royal Geographical 
Society of London, named the peak XV "Mount Everwt” after 
the ex-Surveyor-Gencral, Sir Geo:g:e Everest Between 1921 and 
1924 the Royal Geographical Society and the Alpine Club orga¬ 
nised three expeditions to climb Everest. As a result of these 
expeditions, a great deal of topographical information regarding 
the northern slopes of Mount Everest was eoUected. It is believed 
that on June 8, 1924, Mallory and Irvine had almost reached the 
summit, but as they did not return alive, rio authentic tnfbrma- 
tjon could be obtained. Mr. Odell had reached a height of27,000 
feet while Col. Norton and Dr. Somervell had achieved 28,000 
feet. Thus, only the last 1,000 feet of Mount Ev€r«t remained 
to be conquered. This has now been achieved by the British 
Expedition. Thus the romance of the world’s higboc peak, 
which began in 1717, was completed on May 29, 1953. 

Sir, 1 have now the honour to request you to decorate Sir John 
Hunt, Sri Tenting Norkay Sherpa smd Sir Edmund Hillary with 
the special medals made for this occasion and to present to every 
member of this distinguished expedition a silver shield as a 
memento of their great achievement. 






SCIENCE AND PROSPERITY 


We h&ve met tod&y to lay the foundation-stone of the 12th 
National Institute started under Che auspices of the Gounell of 
Scitndfic and Industrial Research. Though the Council was set 
up in 1942, it is only since 1949 that its programme of escpanslon 
began in real earnest. In the five yean since then, eleven National 
laboratories have already been set up and are funeciomng in 
difierenc paru of the country. The establishment of the 12ch 
institute therefore means that the Council has been setUng up 
more Chan two institutes a year. I am sure you will agree that 
this is a rate of progress which, judged by any standard, cannot 
be considered slow, especially If we remember that each of the 
National Laboratories has confbnned to the highest standards 
and compares favourably widi similar inscitucions in any other 
part of the world. 

The Electronic Engineering Research Insritute, which is being 
brot^ht into being today, will fill a lacuna in ouo of the basic 
fields of modem sdentific research in India. During the last two 
decades, particularly during the last World War, elecCioruc 
research progressed at a rapid rate and there is no field of science 
or industry that has not been aided by electronic research. Elec¬ 
tronics has played a notable part in the developments which took 
place during the war for the radio location of alrcralb and sul> 
marines. Electronic machines are empbyed to sols^ complicated 
equations and save much laborious calculations. Problems which, 
would require a band of mathematicians years to solve are dealt 
with by these machines in hours. In industry, electronic equi[^ 
menc has been used to melt metals, case-harden them, heat 
plastics and control chemical processes. Electronics is also rea- 
poorible for rapid strides in the field of radio communication and 
television. In a word, the development of electronics has become 
of fundamental importance both from the point of view of the^ 
retical research and the application of its results to practical 
aflaiia. 

A^ftu d4h'9end ol t/ie ^ iht I2iK 
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Against this background of developments in other countries, 
India unfortimately has little to show. Research in radio and 
electronics has been conlined only xc a few centres like the 
Calcutta University Institute of Electronics, the National Physi¬ 
cal Laboratory, New Delhi, and the Tata Institute of Funda¬ 
mental Research, Bombay. These centres cannot, however, meet 
all our needs. There is not only scope but an urgent necttsity 
to set up an institute specialising in this vast Add. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that certain investigations sponsored by the Coundl 
of ScicDiiAc and Industrial Research and other bodies have 
demonstrated the possibility of using indigenous material ibr the 
manufacture of component parts of the radio, it has been found 
that the necessary progress is not possible without a separate 
institution devoting iaeif entirely to this field. 

The Council of Scientific and Industrial Research therefore 
appointed a committee with Sri Kasturbhai Lalbhai as Chair¬ 
man and Dra. S. S. Bhainagar, H. J. Bhabha, K- S. Krishnan 
and J. C. Ghosh to report on (a) the priority to be accorded to 
research in radio and electronic engineerir^; (^) the possibility 
of having one or more production centres for thee materials; 
(ff) tlie best location of the proposed industrial undertaking and 
Other points; and (d) the financial provision, both of a capital and 
recurring nature, required for the Institute. Tht Gomioittee 
have, after careful consideration, recommended that, for the 
present, a supi of Rs. 25 lakh should be provided towards capital 
expenditure for the Institute and Rs. 5 lakh per annum for recur¬ 
ring expenditure. 

Dr- S- S. Bhatnagar, Director, Scientific and Industrial Re¬ 
search, with his characteristic energy diKussed the proposal with 
Sri G. D. Stria and was able to secure a generous donation of 
Rs. 21 lakh non-recurring and Rs. 50,000 recurring from the 
Birla Education Trust towards the establishment of ^e Central 
Electronics Engineering Research Institute. The Trust have 
already acquired a plot of over 700 bighas at a cost of approxi¬ 
mately Rs. 1,50,000 for the esublishment of the Institute vat 
lilani. The Birla family is well known for its generosity and this 
fresh gift in a public cause will be appreciated throughout India. 

Some of you may have wondered why Pilani was chosen for 
the locarion of the Institute. Now that you have visited the place 
and seen the many fine educational institutions that have been 
17 
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built up here; 1 am sure you will agree that the choice has beea 
the right one, For the expeditious execution of the programme, 
a local Flanaiug CommiRee has been constituted with the Dircfr 
tor, Scientilic and Tndustrial Research, as io Chairmanj Sri G. 
D- Birla, Lala Sri Ram, Dr. K. S. Krishnan, Dr. D. S. Kothari 
and Colonel S. D. Paiide as its membecs, and the Planning Officer 
as its Secretary. 

The object of the Institute will be to conduct research on the 
utilisation of indigenous raw materials and to evolve processes on 
a pilot-plant scale to see If they would make reliable and quality 
components. The Institute will also conduct investigations on 
(he development and use of electronic circuits to ;&ciJitate and 
improve the efficiency of all indigenous industries, to build 
standard electronic instruments for test purposes, to develop 
special radio circuits, to develop electronic apparatus for medical 
professionj to conduct experiments on communications, radar 
and other equipment, to develop and build acoustic instruments, 
and to utilise electronics for ^usCrial purposes. The Institute 
will undertake projects sponsored by industries or initiate investU 
gatioDS, depending on the urgency of the problem for the benefit 
of industries. 

The Institute will ultimately have a number of divisions and 
sections dealing with: 

(1) electronic circuits; 

(2) communication equipment; t 

(3) industrial electronics; 

(4) electronic components; 

(5) thermionic valves; 

(6) electronic instruments; 

(7) medical apparatus; 

($) acoustics-audio equipment ; 

(9) theatre and studio equipment; and 
(10) very high frequency equipment. 

I now request the Prime Minister to lay the ffiundation-stone 
of the Central Electronics Engineering Research Institute. 



FUTURE OF EDUCATION 
IN INDIA 


Of the problems which claimed our special attention after 
independence, one of the most important was that of national 
education and what may be called iu system or pattern. We hear 
today an almost unlveRal cry that there is something wrong vdth 
our educational system, that it has failed to meet the demands of 
the situation and therefore needs to be refonned. But, in spite 
of this feeling, there aic very few people who have actualjy 
thought over the problem and are able to say what exactly 
is wrong vdth the system and in what manner it should he 
reformed. 

An obvious defect, which should be evident to every one, is 
that the general education available to the common people is 
neither adequate, nor appropriate to their needs, and the pri- 
vil^d minority who are fortunate enough to receive higher 
education in the universities cannot be us^lly employed. The 
result is that of the thousands of graduates who are turned out by 
our universities every year, a large proportion is unable to secure 
employment and is forced to join the ranks of the unemployed. 
There are at present about $ to 3^ lakhs of students receiving 
education in our universities. This is by no means a large num¬ 
ber for a country with a population of about 35 crores, and yet 
there is somewhere so radical a defect in our system that even this 
small number cannot find usefiU employment. 

Unfortunately, the main ot^eedve of those who seek higher 
education in our country is to secure government service. It is 
obvious that the Government cannot give jobs to all. The result 
is that our educational system, instead of enabling people m 
become useful members of society, makes them sup^fiuoiu and 
tuns vdiat should be an asset into a liability. If many of these 
educated persons had received no education, they could at least 
have earned their livelihood by some ided of manual labour. 
As it is, they camvt do even that. 


BnoJwtfrom AJ/t, Aiw DtUii, S^lmUr 30, J9S$ 
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L<C me now, in the Sew xoinuCes that are available to me, (ell 
you what I think about this matter. 

Every individual has a right to an education that will enable 
him to develop his faculties and live a full human life. Such 
education is the birth right of every citiaen. A State cannot claim 
to have discharged its duty till it has provided for every single 
individual the means Co the acquisition of knowledge and self* 
betterment. For education up to this standard, the question of 
requiremenG of society does not arise, nor can we provide facili> 
ties only in accordance with the existing demands. Every indi' 
vldual, uncondidonally and without qualifications, is entitled 
Co education up co this stage. To my mind, the requisite standard 
fo^ such educadon is the secondary stage and 1 am convinced 
that regaidl^ of Che question of employment, the State muse 
make available Co all citizens the facilities of education up to the 
secondary stage. 

There are three stages in this secondary education—elemen¬ 
tary, middle and higher. Of these, elementary and middle arc 
the more important because the foundation of the entire edifice 
of national education is laid In these two early stages. If the 
foundation is weak or wrongly laid, the rest of the structure is 
insecure or faulty. For these two stages we have accepted the 
pattern of basic education which is of great importance to the 
whole sGuccure of our national education. To the extent to 
which we are able Co implement effectively this pattern, we shall 
succeed in reforming the entire structure. 

Beyond this stage, the position is somewhat different. When 
we consider the facilities &r higher education in a State, we must 
the facilities to the needs of society. Any maladjustment 
between demand and supply at this stage would create problems 
which the State must at ^ cose seek to avoid. Apart from any 
other reason, the provision of higher education is so es^nsive 
that no State can afford to increase the number of persons receiv- 
{ng such education beyond what it can absorb. In the field of 
economics, there is always a close correlation between demand 
and supply. Any deviation such correlation leads to sodal 
crises. In the field of h^er education, we must accept the same 
law and ^hlon the supply according to the demands of society. 
If the supply is less than the demand, the progress of society is 
impeded; if it is more, there is unemployment. A fundamental 
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defect of our educaUonal system is that this very obvious and 
important consideration is overlooked- A university degree has 
been made a necessary quabfication for government service, wdth 
result that everyone runs after a degree and, havic^ secured 
it, is feced with the disillusionment that what he spent his years 
and money on is not of much value in the market. 

If we wish to avoid these unfortunate consequences, we should 
so organise our system of education that the majority of our peo¬ 
ple, having passed through the secondary stage, are able to 
engage themselves in the various professions, industris, handi¬ 
crafts, etc., and only a small number which is considered ade¬ 
quate to the needs of society, go on to the universities for higher 
cducadon. It is obvious that we cannot forcibly prevent people 
from joining the universities, but we can certainly create such 
conditions as will eliminate the present unhealthy inducements 
which lure so many students into the universiti«, not for the sake 
of knowledge but for the sake of degree. It is unnecessary for 
me, nor is there sufficient time, to discuss this point in more 
detail. 

There is, however, in this connection one more question which 
naturally arises. Is the present exaggerated emphasis on univer¬ 
sity degrees as a qualification for government service justified ? 
The foct that a university degree is a necessary condition for 
government service has led people to look upon university degrees 
as a passport to government service. Those who join universities 
do so not to cultivate talent but to secure this passport. This sUte 
of affairs has had its repercussions on our universities aUo. Cons¬ 
ciously or unconsciously an atmosphere was created which 
inevitably brought their standards down. Gradually a mental 
attitude was developed which seemed to say: “Let us have as 
many students as we can get and let as many as possible be given 
degrees.” The natural result was that the standards of education 
steadily declined and how low they have become can be easily 
judged by those who are in a position to tost the merit of our 
present-day graduates. 

We know that in other countries government servants are not 
recruited in this fashion. In England, for example, while degrea 
are a neceasary qualificatfon for certain posts requiring profes¬ 
sional tnuning, as in the case of doctors, professors, engineers and 
the like, for other appointments the only qualifications dttmed 
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necessary are of age and of particular ability for the post. A 
university degree as such is not an essential condition. 

It is time that we too in India considered seriously the adoption 
of a similar procedure of recruitment, Why should we continue 
to regard the university degree as a passport to service ? Our 
stress should be on ability and not on the possession of a degree. 
Our Public Service Commissions should evolve methods of test¬ 
ing such ability. For example, in the case of jobs for which It is 
necessary today for a candidate to be a B. A., we may lay down 
that a candidate's general ability and knowledge should be equal 
to that of a graduate, so that while we ensure that we get the 
right people for right jobs, the present unhealthy emphasis on 
degrees will be replaced by that on ability. This alone will go a 
long way in changing the mentality of our students. 

We have, of course, to bear in mind that, so &r as professional 
services are concerned, the acquisition of a university degree will 
continue to be necessary. We should allow no relaxation in (his 
matter. We cannot accept a doctor or an engineer or a professor 
except on the basis of his academic qualifications. It is only in 
the case of appointments of a general nature which require no 
special or technical qualifications Chat we have to change the 
procedure of recruitment. 

There is no doubt that such a change would add considerably 
to the work of our Public Service Commissions who will have to 
hold examinations for appointments. It may be necessary for us 
to increase the number of Public Service Commissions, but what¬ 
ever arrangements may prove to be necessary, the step is worth 
taking. 

Let me briefly reca^tulate what I have said : 

(1) We have to remould our system of education and so 
organise it that a great majority of our people, after 
completing their secondary education, should be ab¬ 
sorbed in the various professions, industries, bandicraits, 
etc. Only a small proportion should pursue higher edu¬ 
cation in the universities and their number should not 
exceed the capacity of the society to make good use of 
them. 

(2) The most urgent and important changes needed arc fn 
our system of secondary education. Our present system 
of secondary education was conceived as a stepping stone 
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to th« univemties. What we want now is a system of 
secondary education which wUl not be a mere means to 
something else but an end in itself. 

(3) We have accepted the pattern of basic education, of 
which the main idea is that learning should be not 
merely through books but through some fbnn of manual 
work- This principle should be given cfFect to through¬ 
out the secondary education stage and should, in fact, 
become the basic principle of our national education. 

(4) Since we propose to change the shape of our secondary 
education, it is necessary that it should not be cast in a 
single rigid mould. It should have sufficient elasticity 
to meet the different needs of different groups of people. 
The Secondary Education Gommissioa haa made some 
very valuable recommendations in this respect which 
need to be seriously considered. 

(5) We have also to consider whether the present insistence 
on degrees as a necessary condition for government 
service should be continued or modified. 

The problem of how best to improve the standards of our uni¬ 
versity education is no less important, but the limited time at my 
disposal prevents roe from dwelling on it. 


EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT 



> I am glad to velcome you again to this the twentieth meeting 
of the Centra] Advisory Board of Education. X regret that it has 
not been po»ible to call the meeting earlier, When it became 
clear that it could not be held before August or September, 1 
decided that we should wait till the Report of the Secondary 
Education Commission had {been published and made available 
tQ the members for consideration. This, as you know, was sub¬ 
mitted at the end of Augwt and the Board will therefore have an 
opportunity to consider it at this meetiog, I have, however, 
directed that in future the meetings of the Central Advisory 
Board should be held every year in the third vred: of January. 

\ AlQ educationists today are concerned at the evident lack of 
adjustment between the educational system and the needs of the 
community. The problem has assumed gigantic proportions to- 
4ay but its origin must be traced to the begmnmg of modem 
education in India.' 

When the modern system of education was fashioned for the 
country, sufficient attention was not paid to our‘^eeds and ideals. 
There was no National Government and hence the system of 


education that was built up looked more to the needs of the 
Government than to the needs of the people of the country. 
Though the Bast India Company, on becoming the rulers of the 
country, accepted the need of providing education in the modem 
science the mam^ieed of the Company was to tniji a nuiD' 
her of English-educated persona who could help it in carrying on 
the administration of the country, ^ucation was therefore 
organised to ensure the supply of an adequate number of English- 
educated Indians, and the attention of the Government was 
concentrated on providing higher education needed for the train¬ 
ing ofyuch personnel Since, however, it is impossible to have 
students at a h^her stage unless they have gone through the 
stages of elementary and secondary education, the Company 
made some provision for education at these stages as well, but 
SputA Ih twntuSi avmi lueiiitg lAt Cntnl Aiaistry B^eri ^ 
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the emphasis vas nevertheless on higher education and the 
other stages were subsidiary and subservient to it, 

So long as the numbe^of persons educated in English was not 
larger than that required by Government, there was no problem 
of the educated unemployed. This situation continued till the 
beginning of the 20th century. An English-educated Indian was 
then almost sure of a job but already a. situation was developing 
when the supply of Indians with university education was tend¬ 
ing tofbecome larger than the demand. Government service 
cQuId not absorb all educated Indians nor had there been any 
development of commerce and industry which could pro6tably 
use such personnel. In the last few decades, this problem had 
steadily become more acute. We therefore And a growing volume 
of criticism against the prevalent system of education and one 
cannot deny tha^this criticism is, to a large extent, justified. If 
the result of education is to create a situation where society is not 
able to utilise the services of the educated there is obviously some 
defect which must be remedied. Increasing stress is now being 
placed on technical education but the poution has not eased as 
there is no clear picture* of how the national industries would 
develop. The result is t^t there is growing unemployment 
among persons educated not only in the academic disciplines 
but alw in various technical suligects. We find that the surplus 
over requirements Is increasing every day. Since there is no alter¬ 
native mode of utilising this body of educated penonue), the 
e result is a growing volum^bf dissatisfaction in society and a sense 

of frustration among young men and women who have received 
the highest training available in the country. 

it is, of course, true that if we consider India’s total population, 
the number of persons who are receiving higher education is by 
no means large. If only 3*5 lahhs of students are in theVniversU 
dm in a population of over 350 millions, no one can say that the 
number of university students is too great. Since, however, the 
present state of the country’s development in agriculture, indus¬ 
try and commerce does not enable us to provide gainful employ¬ 
ment even for this small number, it has become a burden for 
sodety, Today, od^universities are bte factories which are turn¬ 
ing out products that do not conform to the depiands of the 
sodety in either number or quality. It is therefore necessary to 
carry out changes In higher education which will, by carrying 
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out amprovemcntt in both directions, enable society to utilise Ac 
talent and training of Ae men and women who are receiving 
educatiori beyond the school si^. 

The nerf for educational refonn has been voiced from every 
side but Aose who plead for such reform do not generally have 
any clear or concrete picture before Aem. There is a general 
desire that someAing should be done for Ae reform of education 
but few know what that “somcAmg*’ ought to be- It is AereforO \ 
necessary to survey Ae whole field of educa t i o n and prepare a 
comprehensive plan of positive reconstruction of education so 
that we can maintain, for the country, Ae progress Aat has been 
engaged after Ae attainment of independence. 

1 would in Ais context like to place before you my conception 
of Ae fonction of education in society- Every individual has a 
right/to an education Aat will enable him to develop his faculties 
and live a full human life- SuA education is Ae birthright of 
every citizen- A State cannot claim to have disAarged its duty 
till it haa provided for every single mdividual Ae means to know¬ 
ledge and self-betterment. For education up to this standard, ■’/ 
Ae question of reqvurements of sodet^oes not arise, nor can we 
provide facilities only in accordance wiA the existing demands. 
Every individual, unconAtionally and without qualifications, 
is entitled to education up to Ais stage. To my mind, Ac requi¬ 
site standard for su A education is Ae secondary stage and I am 
convinced Aat regardless of Ae question of emplc»yinent, Ae 
State must make available to all^itkens Ae fodlities of education 
/ im to Ae secondary stage. 

/^Beyond Ais stage, Ae position is somewhat difierent. When 
we consider Ae fadlities for higher education m a State, we must 
matA Ac fadJitiea » Ae needs of society. Any maladjustment 
between demand and supply at tins stage would create problems 
whiA Ac State must at all costs seek to avoid. Apart from any 
oAer reason, Ae provirion of higher educatioii is so expensive 
that no State cao ^rd to increase the number of persons receiv¬ 
ing suA education beyond what it can absorb. In Ae field of 
economics, Aere is always a close correlation between demand 
and supply. Any dettiation from such ooirdation leads to social 
crises. In Ae field of higher education, we must accept Ae same 
law regulate A^supply according to Ae demands of society. 

Since Ae attainment of independence, Ae Government of 
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India b&ve been conscious of the need of preparing a compre¬ 
hensive blxxe-print for educational reconstraction. Some steps 
in that direction have already been taken. You are aware that 
during these five years we have appointed two hIgh-power com¬ 
missions to enquire into thej^roblems of university and secondary 
education and make recommendations for their improvement 
and reform. The problem of elementary education has also been 
repeatedly considered, and there is a consensus of opinion that 
it should he of the basic pattern. The Government have already 
taken a decision in this behalf and the time has come when simi¬ 
lar decisions must betaken in the field of university and secon¬ 
dary education. 

I have already said chat the provision of secondary education 
must be universal and without any reference to any special needs 
of society. This, however, demands a reform of the system which 
will enable the vast majority of the people tc find in it a satisfying 
and complete stage of education. (The Commission whose report 
was recently published and which you are going to consider today 
has recommended that secondary education should be reor¬ 
ganised. It must he the completion of education for the vsist 
majority of people. At present it is only a stepping stone to edu¬ 
cation in the universities. In future it must be for the majority 
the entrance to^Jife in various industries, crafts and prof^oos 
and serve as an entrance to higher education only for a select 
minority. For a proper and healthy development of sodecy, it 
is necttsary that the vast numben vdio are in elementary and 
secondary schools accept the responsibiliry of various traditional 
occupations in accordance with their taste, aptitude and training. 
There must alst^be unambiguous recognition by sodety that all 
professions are sodally valuable and a person is to be honoured 
if he performs the duties of his station vtith competence and 
dneerity. If we are to ensure equal respect for various profisrions 
and provide that the majority seek such professions at the end of 
secondary stage of education, It is necessary to reorganisdsecon- 
dary education to provide 'for a variety of diversified courses. I 
fh?nif that one of the most valuable recommend a Hons of the 
Secondary Education Cotomission is the losistencc that every 
student at the secondary level must learn some craft irrespective 
of the ftu:! wheti^er he or she aims at adopting it as a profession 


or not. 
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Such & recrgdnisation of 8CCon{}ar^)sducation presupposes and 
viill be fecilitated by a further e;rpajuion and improvement of 
basic education. 1 have already stated that it is an accepted 
policy of the Govenunent that education at tht elementary level 
shaU bo of the basic pattern. The real object of basic education 
is to train up children as members of a eommonicy and develop 
^ in theinJhabits of cooperative action for the social good. While 
the ideals of basic education have been accepted by the Centre 
and the States, I r^reC to say that the implementatioQ of the 
programme has not been as rapid as ve would wish. Greater 
emphasis must be placed on the early conversion of all elementary 
educadon to the basic pattern,\ but we must, at the same time, 
remember that this can succeeo only if basic education is con¬ 
ceived in an Imaginative and creative way. One of the reasons 
ibr the inadequate response of the State and the community to 
(he appeal of basic education has been the rigidity of outlook of 
some of the advocates of this pattern c^ducation. We have to 
recognise that all education is and must 2waya be an experiment. 
Bauc education is a grtzt experiment and we have to recognise 
the fact that it has not yet been carried cut os a suflidendy wide 
basis. We must be prepared to develop, modify and adapt it to 
meet the divergent needs of town and village,^ of industrial and 
agricultural areas and of the different parts of tlie country, some 
of which are coastal, some mountainous and some riparian and 
some arid or semi-arid. We must also recognise that there are 
difierences in taste and aptitude of children and there are some 
who are more practical-mindedjvHle others have a greater 
^ predilection for abstract or artisti^ aedvidee. 

The most important conederadon for the reform univenity 
education appears to be m limit the number of students who 
enter their portals. I have already said that the present number 
of such students cannot be regarded as excessive but we have to 
ensure that widi the expansion of elementary and secondary 
education there is no inordinate increase in |these numbers dll 
the necessary agricultural, industrial and commercial develop¬ 
ment has taken place to sustain a laiget number of highly trained 
personnel. The chief aim of univenity education must therefore 
be consolidation and improvement. 

One c^ the important measures for reform of university educa¬ 
tion is the need to dissociate the possession of a d^ree from the 
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conditions off service. Ac present, nobody can bope to get a ra- 
poasible post' without a degree- The result is that everyone wants 
to enter a univeniry, not for the pursuit of knowledge but in order 
to sectire a passport to a job. The result of such iosiatence has 
been that instead of an emphasis on study and self-improvement, 
educational institutions have| tended to emphasise (he securing 
of a degree by some means or other. Not only have educational 
standards been lowered and all kinds of malpmctices encouraged 
but students have missed the very purpose of educadon and con¬ 
centrated on the acquisition of a degree Mthout considering the 
means to it. It is not surprising thac in this background students 
^ havc^condnually pressed for an increase in the pcrcenuge of 
passes. The universities also have consciously or unconscioiuly 
fallen in line and without adequate attention to standards stri¬ 
ven to increase the number of passes in various examinations. 
There has been, in consequence, a slackness both in admission 
to the universities and in examinations conducted by them.^ 
iQb After considering all aspects! it is today my considered judg¬ 
ment that, except for professional ser%dce3, the possession of a 
degree should not be a pre-requisite for appointment to govern¬ 
ment service. 1 can understand that we may have to make an 
exception in the case of professional jobs. In the case of an engi- 
^ ncer, a m edical man, a technician or a teacher, rftis not enough 
that the practitioner has merely the necessary tEiwretical know¬ 
ledge. In their case, the discipHne of studying such subjects for 
a niunber of years under proper guidance and supervision is 
easential for the successful peribrmanoe of their duties. Leavii^ 
aside such professional services, I do not see any juscilcation for 
insbting on a d^r^ &r ^pointxnent tol other posta, eapecially 
where such poses are filled by the Public sWvice Ck>zzunis$ions on 
the results of examinations specially conducted for the purpose. 

I realise that rhe Union Public Service Commission or the State 
Public Service Commissions, as constituted today, cannot cope 
adequately with the volume of work which will devolve on them 
b] if this proposal is implemented, bu^e can meet this difficulty by 
establishiTig two or more Boards for the recruitment of personnel 
at different levels. It appears to me ^laiost self-evident Chat since 
such Boards do, is any case, conduct examiaations for recruiC- 
raent to the service, the demand for the possession of a degree 
is very largely unnecessary. For «scan: 4 >le, in the case^f jobs £or 
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which )C is necessary today for a candidate to be a B.A., wt may 
lay down that a candidate’s general ability and knowledge should 
be equal to that of a graduate; so that while we ensure that we gee 
the right people for right jobs, the present unhealthy emphasb 
on degrees will be replaced by that o^bility. 

With the increase in the number of pupils ac the elementary 
and secondary stage, this will mean that a smaller proportion will 
be provided with facilides for education at the higher st^e. The 
corollary to this is that ability, and ability alone, must be the 
criterion for entry into the universities and other institutions of 
higher learning. Today ver>^ often it is the financial position of 
the faiiuly which decides whether a student is to go to the uni- 
venity or not. With limitation of numbers, we must ensure chat 
poverty is not a ban on entering a university. This demands a 
much larger provision of stipends and scholarships for merito- 
rious students. The addicionsJ expenditure will have co b^meC 
by the State and we must explore different alternatives to find 
the necessary resources. One suggestion which occurs to me is 
that the less meritorious but more affluent student may be r^ 
quired to pay higher fees. In any case the foes in our universities 
are exceedingly low. There is a case for raising these foes provided 
the numbe^of scholarships and stipends are simultaneously in¬ 
creased Co ensure Chat poor but meritorious students are not shut 
ouc of the universities. 

It appears to me that increasing emphasis will have to be placed 
on providing higher education in the field of agriculture, medi¬ 
cine, engineering, technology and science. Thid does not, how¬ 
ever, mean that we can afford to neglect thf* humanities. No 
nation can survive if it neglects the discipline of the spirit We 
must therefore ensure that the increasing emphasia on science 
and technology does not lead to any reduction in the facilities for 
education In the liberal arts. The Government of India are fully 
aware o^he Importance of encouraging higher education in all 
these fielm, and a small beginning has been made by providli^ 
a number of scholarships co encourage research In science and 
industry, and you will be glad to hear chat from the current year 
it is proposed to institute similar scholarships for research and 
further studies in the humanities also. 

The education^ picture I have is that of universal education 
of the baric pattern for all children of school age, followed by a 
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divcnified secondary education- Thereafter, we must have, for 
a select minoricjr, facilities ftir higher education in all fields of 
arts and science and sec that this is of the h%hest standard. 

We have been stressing for years the need for\educationaI re¬ 
form, but so for no practical step could be taken in this direcdon. 
We can no longer afford to delay and must immediately set in 
motion an effective machinery for refoim. The Univcraity Edu- 
cation Commission’s Report has been with us for the last four 
yean and wc have recently received the Report of the Secondary 
Education Commission a^wdl. We must now seriously consider 
how best to implement the recommendations of these rwo Com¬ 
missions as soon as possible. I would like you Co give fine priority 
to this question in your discussions. 

It was imporianc in this connection to create an effective and 
permanent ^ency to supervise the standards of univenity edu¬ 
cation and to co-ordinate them. Accordingly, the ]Goveniineal 
of India are setting up a University Grants Commission of which 
the formal announcement will be made very soon. The Com- 
mission will be a statutory body. The necessary BiU will be pre- 
«nted in Parliament in tht coming budget session. But ^e it 
IS necessary that the Commission should begin to function with- 
out delay, the Government have decided tolset it up immediately 
on the basis of a Resolution passed lasf^r. After the Bill is 
passed, ^e Commission’s scope and powers wiU be extended in 
confonnicy with it and its composition enlarged. 


UNIVERSITY GRANTS 
COMMISSION 


1 am glad to welcome you to the first meeting of the University 
Grants Gommisaon. 

In accordance with one of the recommendations of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education, the Government of India decided 
in 1945 to set up a University Grants Committee. The functions 
of this Committee were confined to the three Central Univettitiee 
and it was only an advisory body- There were several non¬ 
officials who were memben but they acted on a part-time basis 
and there was only one whole-time officer who acted as Secretary 
ibr the Committee. With this limited personnel and the dreums- 
cribed powers, it was cot surprising that the University Grants 
Comminee was not able to msJee any efieedve contribution to the 
development of University educadoo. In 1947, the Committee 
was reconstituted with somewhat enlarged membership but 
since the funedons and the offidal assistance remained more or 
less the same, this Committee also did not prove effective. 

In 1952, Che Government .of India therefore decided to set up 
a re-consdtuted University Grants Commission with a full-dme 
Chairman and full-dme Secretary and with enlarged member¬ 
ship. It was intended that this Commission should look mainly 
after the four Central Univeraities and be entrusted with the 
following funedons: > 

(1) to advise the Government on the allocation of g7ants-in- 
aid from public funds to the Central Umversitiu; 

(2) to advise the Goveznment on the allocation of grants- 
in-aid to other universities t*nA insdtudons of higher 
learning whose case for such grants may be referred to 
the Commission by the Government; and 

(3) to advise the universities and other institudons of higher 
learning in respect of any question referred by the 
Government to the Commission. 

After the pass i:^ of the Consticudon, the Central Government 

ai iMt firtl mftiuig of iht Vvimtitf Gnnlt Cvmiaion, D^hx, 
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WM entrusted with an important responsibility in higher educa¬ 
tion in respect of the co-ordination of facilities and the main¬ 
tenance of standards in the universities. The Government con¬ 
sidered various measures for the discha^ of this responsibility 
and came to the conclusion that it could be best fulfilled by the 
establishment of a Council of University Education by an Act 
of Parliament. A draft Bill to set up a Coundl of University 
Education was accordingly prepared and circulated to the uni¬ 
versities in order to secure the largest possible support and co¬ 
operation from them. The draft Bill was considered by the 
Inicr-University Board wliicli agreed with die objecu of the Bill 
but felt that its provisions might not lead to the desired end. 
Since the Government of India wanted to carry out the reforms 
with the greatest possible support and coH^peration of the univer- 
aides, it cook note of these objections and convened, in April 1953, 
a conference of the State Education Miniatera and Vice-Chancel¬ 
lors to consider the matter and sitggest suitable measures for the 
purpose. This conference recommended unanimously that in¬ 
stead of setting up a separate body for the co-ordination of 
facilities and maintenance of standards, the Govenunent should 
establish a University Grants Commission in terms of the Univer¬ 
sity Education Commission’s recommendations and alloc to It 
the functions proposed to be delegated to the Council of Univer¬ 
sity Education. The conference held that the University Grants 
Commission with enlarged powers and functions would be better 
able to co-ordinate the facilities and suggest proper measurea of 
reform as it would be in constant touch with the various univer¬ 
sities and be sensitive to their requirements and needs. 

The Government accepted this recommendation as it itself 
felt that a properly constituted University Grants Commission 
with enlarged powers and functions could discharge thee duties 
more effectively. 

This also appeared to be in consonance with the recomxneo- 
dations of the University Education Commission. In its Report, 
the Commission bad recommended chat a University Grants 
Commission on the lines of the University Grants Cozmnittee in 
Great Britain should be set up as early as possible. The Scientific 
Manpower Committee had also recommended the provision of 
generous grants for the development of post-graduate facilities 
in the universities. The Government bad accepted these recom- 
18 
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mendfttions in principle, but on accounc of financial scringeoc/ 
no action could be taken on them at the time. After the accep* 
tance of the Five Year Flan, it was known that some funds had 
been provided for the improvement of university education, and 
the Ministry of Education considered the time appropriate for 
the establishment of a University Granu Commission. Further 
discussions have been held by the Government to increase the 
quantum of these funds, particularly in view of the fact that the 
University Grants Commission would have to deal not merely 
with the four Central Universities but all the universities of India. 
I am happy to announce that we are now in a pOMtion to esta* 
blish a statutory University Grants Commission with larger funds 
to look after all universities, and this Commission wUi also serve 
as an instrument of university reform. A draft Bill has been pr^ 
pared, and it is hoped that this will be presented to Parliament 
at an early date. 

The consideration of the BUI by Parliament and its enactment 
is likely to take some time. The Government, however, felt that 
in view of the growing problems of the universities, Immediate 
action was needed. It has therefore considered it desirable to set 
up a University Grants Conunission in accordance with the reso^ 
lution of November last and allow it to start functioning imme* 
diately. This Commission will consist of five members and have 
as its Chairman Dr. 5. S. Bhatnagar. In order to ensure that the 
universities do not look upon it as an external body, it has been 
decided to associate a number of Vice-Chancellors with it. 

I am sure you will all agree that this is a momentous dedslon 
and will have far-reaching infiuence on the des^elop m e n t of 
university education in India. I therefore want that the impor¬ 
tance of this step and the results which we hope to attain through 
this Commission should be properly appreciated by the people at 
large. The first thing 1 want to make clear is that while tbe choice 
of the Chairman and the members had necessarily to be made by 
(he Government, the Commission will be fully free and will have 
no inter f er e nce in its day-to-day work from the Government. The 
second thing is that even though its findings may be In the nature 
of recommendations, the Government will treat these recom- 
mendatioos as binding and will be guided by the Commis^n’s 
advice. Once the budget for the year has been approved by the 
Government, the Commission will be informed of the amount 
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available for univenity educatiOQ. Within the limits thus fixed, 
the Commission will be free to allocate amounts among the 
universities, and the Government will be guided by such advice. 
Further, the Govcmment of India will not con&dcr the «tablish- 
meat of any new university or the grant of assistance to any such 
univemty established otherwise except on the recommendation 
of the Commission. 

In order to enable the Commission to discharge its responsibi¬ 
lities satisfitctorily, it must have full access to information, and 
the universities must freely supply it with any dau that it require, 
The Commission will examine such data and frame its recommen¬ 
dations which it will send to the universities or the Government 
in accordance with the needs of the case. Both the Government 
and the universides will give full consideration to its advice. The 
Commission will thus help, among other things, in avoiding un« 
necessary duplication and allow the full utilisation of our limited 
resources in money and personnel. It will also help the Govern¬ 
ment in realising its objective cf achieving co^rdinatioa of faci¬ 
lities and maintenance of standards in university education. All 
these, of course, greatly enhance the responsibility of the Com¬ 
mission, and 1 have no doubt it will discharge its duties to the full 
satisfaction of the Government and the universities. 

I am happy that the Frime Minister has taken much interest 
in the proposal to set up the University Grants Commission and 
agreed to participate in its hm meeting. I will now invite him 
to address the Commission and give it the benefit of his views. 



UNESCO AND THE EAST 




I am very happy to walcome all of you to this conference of 
the Indian National Coxnmission for Cooperation with Unesco. 
My pleasure is the greater because Iratern^ delegates from many 
sister nations of Asia and Africa have accepted our invitation to 
attend the conference and share In its deliberations. Since the 
aims of Unesco can be realised only through muiual^jundersund' 
ing and co-operation, their participation is particularly valuable. 
It will help them to understand the problems with which we arc 
grappling and give us a dearer idea of the programmes we roust 
recommend to Unesco. 


It also gives me great pleasure that on the occasion of this con¬ 
ference, we have, among us, the Director General of Unoco and 
\ ih^Chainoan and a Member of the Executive Board. Their 
participation will enable them to appreciate the problems and 
aspirations of a region where more chan half of mankind lives. 
It will also give the new Director General a deeper insight into 
the tasks which await the organisation in this part of the world. 

The proposal to set up National ICommUsions in member- 
States is to be commended for many ^reasons. This has resulted 
in the eatablbhmeni of a permanent agency for the working out 
of Unesco’s ideas at many levels. ^A^ile the membership of 
Unesco is confined only to Sutes, It is obvious that its work must 
be cani^ out among the people. The National Commission wdch 
^ its dos^association with various non-official agencies provide 
^ * platform to disseminate Unesco*s programmes in many ways. 

One may, in fact, say that Unesco’s work is delegated to chtte 
National Commissions. To my mind, the main purpose of setting 
up the National Commissions was, on the one hand, to 
Unesco consdous of the people^s needs, and, on the other, wj 
make the people conscious of Unesco’s functions and purposes. 
The National Cominissions are fhereibre the proper agencies to 
spread Unesco’s ideas and objectives among the people- One 
may, in fact, g o so far as to say that Unesco is active only if 
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the National ConmUsions are active. Similarly the National 
Commissions can function properly only if Unesco is active. 

•y Xijwt keep this test belbre us, wc have to admit that the Ka* 
tiona) Commissions have not always been as effective as we would 
wish them to be. I am not referring: to the United States or some 
of the European countries, for I Itave no direct knowledge of the 
activities of the National Commissions in these areas, to far 
the Eastern countries arc concerned, by and large, they have not 
yet fulfilled what we expected of them. The Commissions have 
l>een set up, offices opened and suff employed, but they have 
not yet made tlieir Influence felt in their own countries; nor have 
they reflected adequately their points of view in framing Unesco’s 
j I general programme. This is the feeling I have in respect of the 
Indian National Commission; though I tdn aware that our foreign 
friends feel that our Commission is very active. I have a feeling 
that many of our fraternal delegates will share this view in respect 
of their own National Commissions. 

It is therefore necessary for us to devise methods by which 
National Commissions may activised. Apart from the desire 
to have representatives of neighbouring countries among us, thU 
is one of the main reasons why we have invited fraternal delegates 
from sister nations. It is our purpose and hope that their aa»cia> 
tion may create an opportunity where representatives of the Asian 
and African National Commissions may meet and consider why 
more progress was^ot achieved. Such discussions will also help 
all of us to define more sharply the main objectives of Unesco 
and advise it on the programmes which are necessary to fulfil 
these objectives in the context of the East. 

1 wish, in this connection, to place before the Conference some 
important issues which, to my mind, have prevented a more 
effective ^implementation of Unesco*s ideals and programmes. 
My purpose is to express the feelings of my country and other 
countries in the East fully and frankly. There is no suggestion 
of complaint in what I am going to say. In the brotherhood of 
U n esco, there must not be any occasion for mutual recrimination. 
It is, however, necessary that we understand on|fanother clearly 
and frilly. Sot without such understandic^ we cannot cooperate 
in the achtevemenC of our common goaL 
The first thing 1 want to say is that tiiere is a feeling through¬ 
out the Bast that the UJ^. and its spedalised agencies have not 
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yet given to the East, the attention which it can rightfully clain- 
Thc Eastern nationsjfeel that while in theory they are rcccf nised 
M equal partners in the United Nadons, the practice does not 
always conform to the theory. They feel that the central offices 
of the U.N. and allied agencies do not fully understand thdr 
problems and needs. So long as there is this feeling, it will be 
dlScuU to create whole'heartedjenthuuaam for the U.R and 
Unesco in these regions. 

^ One of the reasons for such a feeling in the East ia its recollec¬ 
tion of the attitude which developed In the West in the 18th cen¬ 
tury. Two things happened simultaneously in that period. On 
the one hand, the Eastern countries reached the lowest depths 
of depression and, on the other, a new impulse to progress and 
advancement swcptj throughout Europe and America, The in¬ 
evitable result of these developments was that the Western natiocis 
dirided the world into two categories. There was, on one side, 
the free and superior world of the Western peoples and, on the 
other, the world of inferior and subject nations in Asia and Africa. 
Whenever the Western nations talked of human right^j^cy were 
thinking only of individuals and nations in the West, por (hem, 
such a concept had hardly any reference to Asia or Africa. In 
the latter half of the 18th century, first the U.S.A., and later 
France, promulgated the doctrine of the rights of man, but in 
the United States this doctrine did not apply uA^be negroes nor 
in France to the people under colonial rule. It Is true that a 
humanitarian like was conscious of the ItnpUcations of 

these declarations, He referred cDcpUciily to the plight of the 
slaves but the climate of opinion was such that even a Jafler^ 
could Twt carry his people in this respect. The Idth century and 
ttpeeially its latte^ half saw the spread of European colo n i alism 
in Asia and Africa and an increasing awareness of human rights 
and dignity. This period aho saw a beginning of the change in 
the world situation. The Eastern countries shook off their age¬ 
long torpor and b^an to shaje in a new awakening. A profound 
revolution has since taken place in their minds, and [they are 
claiming equality with the Western people. With the progress of 
the twentieth centurv, there has been a further change of Us- 
reaching import. A situation has developed where, with one or 
two unfbrtunate exceptions, the Western nations have recognised 
that the days of colonialism and domination are over. Today 
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the Eastern peoples are not prepared to co-operate except] on 
one term, vi?,, on the basis of complete equality with the west. 
Supenority and inierionty bet^^een nations have no place ia 
the modem world. 

The recognition of equality Is the basis of the United Nations. 
The UN. has brought all nations on the same platform without 
regard to £asc or West. Unesco» which is one of its spedalisedj 
agenda, is also working in same spirit. I hope, 1 shall not 
be misunderstood if 1 say that there is, nevertheless, still a feeling 
among the peoples of Asia and Atiica that the old ideas of supe> 
riority have not yet been completely eradicated from the Western 
minds. So long as there is such a feeling in Asia or Ainca^ 
XJnesco's objectives cannot be fully realised. The Srst step should 
therefore be for the U.N. and Unesco to recognise the existence 
of such feelings in tbc Eastern minds and to adopt an attitude 
and procedure which will convince the Asian and AiHcan people 
that a true spirit of brotherhood, equality and co>operadon hsis 
dawned on the world. 

The U.N\and Unaco were set up after World War II. It was 
necessary in the condirions then prevailing that Immediate steps 
should be taken for the rehabilitation of Europe. Though the 
war damages were not conftned only to Europe, the higher pri^ 
rity placed on Europe was justified and could be understood. No 
Asian or African could object with reasoi^to the programmes 
then adopted for the rehabilitation of war-devastat^ Europe. 
The position is, however, different today. European reconstruc- 
lioQ has been largely achieved, while Asia and Africa are etiU 
waiting for effective programme of rehabilitation and develop¬ 
ment. Asia and Africa are therefore waitii^ to see if Uncsco will 
place today the same priority on work in these breas as it did on 
work ID Europe immediately after the war. * 

I have, already said that I am happy that the new Director 
General has taken this early opportunity of wiring Aria. I would 
like to impress upon him that there is a feeling in Asia and Africa 
that needs are not considered as carefully as they hai^ a 
right to expect. Even today in ntost of the programmes of Ac 
UN. md Unesco, a greater importance seems to attach to the 
problems of Europe and South America. Uoesco cannot succeed 
in its object so lox^ as all parts of the world do not feel equally 
created by it. We have also to consider what parts of the world | 
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are in greater need ofUnesco’s aid. There can be no doubt that 
in respect of edueadon^ culture, sciendiic progress and economic 
prosperity, Asia and Africa are far behind Europe and America. 
Millions are without access to literacy and education. Science 
has opened out prospects of Immense advancement, but not for 
them. Their standard of life is so low that people of the Western 
^ world can hardly imagine It. In such a situation, if Asia and 
Ainca £nd that more stress is laid not on their problems but on 
those of others, it is not surprising that there should be lack of 
enthusiasm for the U.N. and Unesco in these regions. 

Unesco aims at the propagation of education, science and cul- 
ture.JIf we look at the programmes of Unesco in the last six yean, 

^ it becomes clear how much still It as to be achieved. Some yean 
ago Unesco accepted a most important programme in the held 
of fundamental education. The Asian and African countries 
were hopeful that this would help to spread literacy and raise 
the standard of life in the less developed regions of the world/ It 
is a matter for regret that after the establishment of only two 
centres, one in South America and the other in Egypt, the pro* 
gramme was abandoned. 1 feel that one of the first prioribes in 
Unesco’s programme should be the establishment of more funda¬ 
mental education centres in Asia and Africa. It is, however, 
necessary to cmphulse that such centres must not be too elabo* 

^ rale and expensive.; They must be in conformity with the require¬ 
ments and resources of these regions, for only then can they serve 
tbe purpose in view. 

I have referred to one reason why the Asian and African 
nations feel that Unesco hsis paid less attention to their needs. 
Another reason for this feeling is to be found in Unesco’s attitude 
towards socalled intemanonal organisations. The multlpliea- 
don of such o^anisations seems, at times, to be without sufficient 
justiBcation, for they do not always seem to be concerned with the 
basic problems of Unesco and may be regarded ntore as fnib on 
the margin. Nor do they seem to be international in tbe true 
sense. Very often their activities are confined to Europe and| ^ 
sometimes to only one or two countries of that contineni. We, 
however, find that they are not only given accommodation in 
Unesco House but Unesco’s meagre resources are dissipated in 
giving subsidies to them. We have to recognise that tlie days 
when Europe was equated with the world are gone for ever. 
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Today, no organisation can be regarded as truly mternallenal ' 
unless it functions in botK the East and the West. India has 
already suggested that no organisation should be recognised by 
Unttco as international unless it operates in at least three con¬ 
tinents and has at least Hve member-States in each continent. 

This view has not yet been accepted, and the result is that a 
number of organisations, which call themselves internationsl^ 
but have no right to do so, cat up a substantial portion of 
Unesco^s funds. In view of the shortage of funds and the many 
claims on it, Unesco must in fact make a selection out of organi¬ 
sations whidi can satisfy the conditions mentioned above. We 
must therefore both decide an order of priority and lay down 
criteria to determine tlie intcmational character of oTganisaiions 
Iwfore Unesoo gives them any aid. 

Unesco should also consider whether there is room for economy 
in the administration budget of the Headquarters. I recognise 
that the execution of programmes cannot be carried out without 
adequate staff- The staff is, however, only a means to an end and 
cannot itself be the end. Uncsco would therefore defeat its cwni ^ 
purposes If adminUtration ate up so much of its resources as not 
to leave enough for the execution of its programmes. 

I understand that Unesco’s budget for this year is approxi¬ 
mately nine million dollars. Of this amount, more than two- 
thirds, vi*., 6*3 million dollars is shown as provision for adminis- 
uation while only 2 million doUare arc for the exccuriot^f pro¬ 
grammes and 4<88,6SO for subventions to ioteniational 

organisations. I am aware that the chaises for administration 
include some items connected with programmes, but even then 
the allocation of two-thirds of the fund to administration appears 
to be too glaring » escape public criticism. 1 am sure the new 
Director General is aware of this disproportion and will take early f ^ 
steps to ensure that a greater proporrion of Unesco’s limited 
resources are diverted from the provision of means to the achieve¬ 
ment of ends. 

Qosely connected with this is the problem of concentradon of 
programmes. It is g«erally agreed that today Uncsco*s pro¬ 
gramme id spread over a vast field and contains items, at least 
some of which cannot be regarded as b8sLq^ 1, of course, concede 
that an intonatioDal organisation with many member-States. 
must seek within its means to satisfy ah their demands. 
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nevertheless, feci that the time has come to concentrate on 
three or four basic programmes and devote all our funds and 
energy to their execution. It is surely better to accomplish one 
or two important projects than to attempt/a dozen programmes 
of varying importance and leave all of them half complete. I 
hope that this conference will pay attention to this issue and 
frame a programme for the consideration of Un«co by which 
an order of priorities among prograiaames may be settled. 

V/hat I have said so far u largely negative. We should now 
consider what positive^easures can be adopted to make the work 
of Unesco more effective throughout the world. I have said that 
Unesco should pay more attention to the feelings and needs of 
Asia and Africa. I will now add that Unesco must have greater 
access to such feelings and needs- One suggestion which occurs 
to me is the decentralisation of the work%f Unesco and the esta^' 
blishment of regional centres in Asia and Africi^Just as W.H.O, 
has set up regional organisations which both reflect and respond 
to local fcebngs and needs, Unesco should also set up regional 
offices. These should be manned mainly by the people of the 
region, for only they can have adequate knowledge and sympathy 
with its problems and be able to interpret Unesco to them,/* 

The execution of these programmes depends ultimately on the 
interests and the will of the member-States. Sometimes it is said 
that the Jimitidg fector of Unesco programmes is funds. I do not 
fully agree. The funds themselves depend upon the interest and 
will of the member-Swtes. If the member^Sutes give greater 
priority to education and the programmes of peace, they can I 
place much larger funds at Unesco^s disposal. 

In this context, 1 wish to draw your attention to an issue of 
paramount importance in the modem world. This is the question 
of the use of atomic power for the purposes of peace. One of die 
most hopeful developments in recent times has been the state¬ 
ment of President Eisenhower before the General Assembly’of | 
the United Nations. If the line of thought suggested by him is 
dcvcbpcd and all atomic energy placed at the disposal of the 
United Nations, the nightmare in which the modem world lives 
can come to an end- The peaceful use of atomic power would 
relieve the budgets of natioos the crushing burden of anna- 
ments. You are all aware that^f one per cent of what is being 
spent on aimamenls today is placed at the disposal of Unesco, 
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sCartlmg development vvtU take place all over the world. Peace* 
tul use of atomic power would not only release existing funds for 
purposes of education, science and culture but also enormously 
enhance such resources. We have aUo to con&der which o^an I 
of the U.N. is best suited for (he peaceful exploitation of atomic 
power, To my mind, thb can be none other than Unesco. By 
its very constitution it is pledged to the application of sdentihe 
research for human advancement. In part fulfilment of this pur¬ 
pose, it has already decided to sec up a European centre for 
nuclear rttearch./lCs concern with education, science and culture 
also makes it comparatively immune from political influence. 
For all these considerations, Unesco would be the ^ency most 
suited to carry out researches for the peaceful use of atomic 
energy. 

I would aln Eke to refer to what the Eastern countries can 
give to the Wert, The East needs from the West science and f 
technique but it need not be only a receiver. It can also offer the 
West help in one very important respect. This Is by the dissemi¬ 
nation of the abiding values of Eastern culture in the West. In 
the West culture has often meant painting, music, literature and 
sdence. In the East it means something more,/No Eastern con¬ 
cept of culture is complete unless it includes the value* of the 
spirit. It is generally recognised that the West is in great need of 
thae vsdues. I am aware that Unesco has a programme of trans¬ 
lation of the Eastern classics, but what I feel is that if this is doius 
on a sufficiently wide scale, , it may provide! the West with just 
those values it lacks and needs. Unesco may thus well serve as 
the agency through which science and technique are broi^ht to 
the East, while the values of the spirit are made available to die 
West. 

Before I conclude 1 would like to mention one other issue whi^ 
India has raised on several occasions andjfto which I myself re¬ 
ferred when I addressed the General Conference of Unesco in 
1951. This is the issue of throwing open the doors of Unesco lO 
aH countries without regard to their economic or political befief 
or status. Economic or poEtical dificrcnces may divide the world 
into rival camps, but there is no reason why the cultural unity | 
of mankind should not triumph over such divisions. Human 
culture in its real sense is one and indivisible and, as the agency 
for education, science and culture, Unesco must be global in its 
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appr^ch and compass. I fed that Un«co cannot rcaJly fulfil Its 
. function until nations which now stand outside its portals ioin 
b m l^therhood. The U.S.S.R., and the/Chinese People's Re- 
public are not membeis of Unesco and yet a lat^e section of the 
world's people live in their temtorics. How can Uncsco’s role 
be fulfilled till these people can also share in its message of edu- 
oatjon, sdence and culture ? It does not matter whether these 
TOuniries have applied for membership to Unesco or not. It is 
Uaesco’s duty/io extend to them an invitation to join its brother- 
hood. If they refuse, the responsibility will be theirs. 

I am sorry that an accident keeps me confined to my bed 
^d prevents me from participating in vour deiiberaaons. My 
thoughts are, however, with you- I have therefore placed before 
you in writing what I would have liked to say to you in person./ 
I ^pc you Mnll consider what I have said and formulate propo¬ 
sals that will advance the cause of Unesco in this r»on of the 
world. 

I am haj^y that in spUc of the many calls upon his time, the 
Pnmc Minister has been able to partidpate in our conference. 

I now request him to inaugurate this conference and share with i 
us his thoughts for the peace, progress and welfare of man. 


REFORM IN EDUCATION 


1 expr«8«i my regret at the last meeting that the Central 
Advisory Board ot Educatien could not hold its annual session 
until November, but this has also had one advantage that we 
are meeting within three months to consider measures for the 
reconstruction of education in India. In the last meeting of the 
Board I drew your attention to some of our most important and 
pressing problems. What I would like the Board to do at the 
present meeting is to draw up a programme cf reform and suggest 
measures which will bring them into eifect without delay. 

I think you will agree that reform has become urgent in two 
spheres of education in India. The first is the field of university 
education and the other of school education. So ^ as the reform 
of university education Is concerned, we will have to depend 
mainly on the aedvidea of the University Chants Commission 
which, as you know, has been functioning since December last. 
The Commission will be the agency through which wc propose 
to carry out all our programoiee of university reform. It consists 
of well-known and experienced educationists and is fully aware 
both of the problems the universides have to face and of Its own 
responsibility in the matter. I am glad that the Commission has, 
at its very inception, started its work with despatch and taken 
one decision which I consider to be of basic importance. 

You will agree that there can be no adequate improvement of 
university education dll there are better qualified and satisfied 
professors. Until univemcy teachers are recognised for thdr 
standard of scholarship and character, they cannot ofier to the 
students the leadership which we expect from them. Ko real 
improvement of univer^ty education is possible nor can the uni' 
versifies give what we expect from them till this condition ts 
satisfied. The ComzxusdoQ has therefore taken up as its very first 
task the question of improving the conditions of service of uoi- 
veisity teachers, and I have accepted Its recommeadafions in this 
behalf. 

Spmh ai tht 2ltt ^ tAt CtWoi AJeu^fy Beard ^ }(n» DtUi, 

Fthvary 7. I9S4 
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In the Ian meeting of the Board it was pointed out that, though 
the Board had accepted generally the recommeridadoDs of the 
Uflivcitity education Commission nearly four years ago, hardly 
any steps had been uken for their implementation except in the 
case of the Central Universities. The Board therefore decided 
to appoint a Commiftee to survey the position and suggest mea¬ 
sures for the speedy impicraentadon of these recommendations. 
This Committee has submitted its report which will be one of the 
items for your discussion. Briefly, the Committee has recom¬ 
mended that immediate steps must be taken to amend various 
University Acts in order to reconstitute University Senates, 
Syndicates and Academic Oouncib so as to free them from intri¬ 
gues and political inAuence. The Committee has, in this connec¬ 
tion, placed the greatest emphasis on the method of appointment 
of the Vlce-Chaocellor and su^ested that immediate steps be 
taken to adopt a procedure more or less in ccnfoirnity with that 
followed by Delhi Univcisity. The Committee has also recom¬ 
mended (d) an improvement in the scales of salaries of university 
teachers, (A) the provision of GovemmenC loans to enable the 
universidcs to build students' hostels and teachen’ quartcrt, (c) 
a greater emphasis on tutorial, as opposed to the lecture, method 
of instruction, and (d) the provisioa of merit scholarships to 
enable poor but deserving students to pursue their studies. After 
the Board has considered the report and made its recommen¬ 
dations, they will be forwarded to the Univeiaity Grants Com¬ 
mission for necessary action. 

The reform of univerrity education is important and urgent, 
but from the point of view of the present needs of the country, 
the reform of school education is even more important and urgent. 
UnUl schools improve, university education cannot but remain 
unsatUfectory. Of the various stages of school education, the one 
which is in most ujgenc need of reform is that of secondary edu¬ 
cation. You will remember that the Secondary Education Oom- 
mistion has already surveyed this field, and you have appointed 
a Committee to study its recommendations and select those which 
ou^t to be put into effect immediately. The Committee has 
submitted its report, and it is for you to approve it with such 
modifications as you may consider necessary. Since the Board 
is the highest educational body in the country and includes among 
its members representatives of both the Central and the State 
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CovenimentB, I am confident that any recoznmendadoiu you 
may make will be implemented without delay, la so £ar as it con* 
cems the Government of Zndia» I can assure you that we will take 
immediate steps for their implementation. 

As I told you at the last meeting of the Board, secondary edu> 
cation cannot meet the needs of the country till it is reorganised. 
In this connection, three things appesu to me to be of great 
importance. 

(i) Secondary education must be so fashioned that it will 
l>e the completion of education for the majority cf the 
people. It must not be a mere entrance to the univer* 
lily but be a stage complete in itself. 

(n) Its pattern and content should be such that It may serve 
the needs of different groups of people with different 
aptitudes. It must not be cast in a rigid and cast-iron 
frame. 

(rii) We have accepted basic education as the pattern of 
education at the elementary level. Secondary educa¬ 
tion should be so modelled as to complete the process 
of Instruction initiated at the elementary stage and train 
up cittseni who are able to discharge their responsibi¬ 
lities of ciciaeiuhip. The emphasis on some one craft 
in the Secondary Education Commission's report 
appears to me to be valuable from this point of view. 

I am glad that the Secondary Education Commission has paid 
due attention to these points and they have been stressed by the 
Conunittee you appointed. I am sure that you will also con^der 
them with the care that they deserve. 

One of the cni^jor recommendatsons of the Committee you 
appointed is that the educational structure in the country should 
eventually consist of eight years’ Integrated elementary (basic) 
education, four years of secondary education and three yean of 
uoivenity education. This will mean that normally a child will 
be in the basic (junior and senior) school till he is fourteen, and 
will then have four years of high school foUowed by a three years' 
course at the university leading to the Bachelor's d^ree. The 
Committee has drawn special attention to the CoiiinussioQ*s re¬ 
commendation that languages, general sdeoce, social studies 
and a craft should form the core subjects of secondary education 
for all. In addition, the Committee has given the highest priority 
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CO die introduction of diverei6ed counes in the following main 
groups: 

(1) Humanities. 

(2) Sciences. 

(3) Technical Subjects. 

(4) Commercial Subjects. 

(5) Agricultural Subjects. 

(6) Rne Arts. 

(7) Home Sciences. 

The Coromittee has also reported dut there should be one 
examination at the end of the secondary course. Greater em* 
phasU should, however, be placed on periodical tests and the 
regubr progress report of students in the curricular and co- 
curricular acUvides. The Training Colleges should not charge 
any tuition feea and teachers under training should be given 
thur full salaries or stipends that will meet their expenses. Final¬ 
ly, the Committee has reiterated die Commission’s recommenda¬ 
tion chat the higher secondary examioation should be made the 
nonnal quaUheadon for most government services. 

If we accept these recommendadoos, as I hope you will, we 
must try to fix some targets, for without such targets our pro¬ 
grammes of reform are bound to remain v^ue and indefinite. 
The ComiDittee has reported that about five per cent of the exist¬ 
ing secondary schools should be converted into multi-purpose 
schools in the course of the next two years and another ten per 
cent in Che next five yean. To me it appears that this programme 
of reform is slow and must be accelerated. 

1 agree that in any measure of educational reform, progress is 
bound (o be slow in the beginning, The pace must, however, be 
steadily quickened and in the later stage we roust achieve really 
rapid progress. 1 consider that the first task in the context is to 
define a target date for the complete reorganisation of secondary 
education. My own idea is that this task must be accomplished 
within ten years. 1 confess that even ten yean appear to roe too 
bng and would b« happy if the period could be shortened adll. 

1 hope the Board will consider the question carefully and suggest 
measures which may contribute to this end. 

Once this general target bas been set, we have to consider 
specific items. I have already said that I consider the target set 
by the Committee regarding the conversion of existing schools 
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into malU-purpo9e ones to be slow. I am of tbe view that at least 
25 per cent of the existing schools must be so converted as early 
as possible. The Board may consider the suggestion and define 
the period In which this should be done. 

The Committee has drawn our attention to the difficulty of 
transforming existing schools to the new pattern, and rightly 
pointed out that It is bound to take time. This may be true in 
some respects, but there are some changes like those in the ourri* 
culum and reform in examinations, where the process of reform 
can begin without delay. Our programme therefore ought to be 
that during the next two years programmes for reconstniction of 
curriculuxns and reform in examinations should be carried out 
on as wide a range as possible. 

I would now hkt to draw your attention to another problem 
of the greatest importance to the future of our education. This is 
the problem of students' unrest. Since the attainment of inde* 
pendence, there has been a marked deterioratiori in order and 
discipline among students. In. the last two yean, there has been 
one incident after another in which students have been involved. 
This has become a cause of national concern, and everyone who 
has any sense of responsibility is troubled by these developments. 

What worries me most is that the extent and magnitude of 
students* unrest is very often without any relatioD whatever to its 
supposed cause. In recent months we have witnessed ugly dev^ 
lopments in Lucknow and Allahabad. The trouble arose out of 
tbe question as to whether or not the membership of the Umver> 
sity Union should be compulsory or voluntary. The unlvenlCy 
authorities were of the view that students should not be compelled 
to become members of the University Union. The students held 
the opposite view. The authorities at Lucknow later accepted 
the demand of the students, but there arose a new question about 
the constitution of the Union. 1 do not wish to enter here into 
the controversy as to the merits of the question. What grieves 
and surprises me is that there should be such turmoil over the 
question of the constitution of a students’ imion. It suddenly 
appeared as if it was not a matter between the authorities and 
students of a university but a confiict between two enemies who 
were ready to fight against each other at the slightest provoca^ 
tion. The students set up an Action Committee which drev^ up a 
programme of struggle. Procedures which belong to belligerents 
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were thus imported into university aflai??. What happened later 
u well known to you and cannot but be a cause of the greatest 
sorrow to everyone who has the welfare of the country at heart 
This issue of students’ unrest has now reached a stage where 
the Board must pay the greatest attention to it, explore its causes 
and suggest measures of remedy. While these events were hap¬ 
pening in Lucknow, I called a conference which was attended by 
some eminent educationists and the Prime Minister. We con¬ 
sidered the issue as carefully as we could and the conclusion to 
which we reached was later placed before the Congress Working 
Committee, which has passed a well-considered resolution in the 
matter. You are, no doubt, aware of this re«lution, but I want 
the Board to give further thought to it and consider it more in its 
educational implications. A note on the subject has been pre¬ 
pared by Sri Humayun Kabir which is down for discussion in 
your agenda. I want you to consider this note in its different 
aspects and advise the Governments at the Centre and the States 
on the steps which must be taken if we are to check the growing 
indiscipline and unrest among our students. Unless this is done 
in time, it wiU threaten the foundations of our educational 
structure. 

I will in fact go further and say that such unrest among the 
students strikes at the root of our national future. The student 
of today is the potential leader of loroonow. He will have to 
sustain the social, political and economic activities of the com¬ 
munity. If he is not properly trained and docs not develop the 
necessary resources of chiacter and knowledge, he cannot supply 
the leadership which the nation will need. We must therefore 
adopt measures which will eradicate the causes of students’ 
unrest and make the universities creative centres of learning and 
leadership. 




LITERATURE AND LIFE 


I have pleasure in welcoming; you to this first meeting of the 
National Academy of Letters. 

In 1044, the Oovernment of India accepted, in principle, a 
proposal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal (as It was tlien 
called) chat a National Cultural Trust should be set up to en« 
courage cultural activUlea in all fields. The Trust should Include 
three academies—one In letters, one in the visual arts and one for 
dance, drama and music. A(^ die National Government was 
established in 1947, three conferences were convened to work out 
in detail the Implications of this proposal. The conferences agreed 
about the need for the academies but felt that since a National 
Government had been established, it was not necessary to set up 
a National TVust. It was, liowever, recommended Chat steps 
should be taken to set up the academies as autonomous bodies 
and provide them with ^e funds necessary for their work. The 
Government of India has accepted that recommendation. 

The Government's function in this process is mainly that of a 
curtaimraiier. Someone has to set up the academies, and the 
Government has decided to do to. Once they are sec up, the 
Government will refrain frcm exercising any control and leave 
the academies to perform their functions as autonomous instltu* 
tioni. The Sangeet Natak Akadami has already been established 
in accordance with this decision of the Government. The Aca* 
demy of Fine Arts is in process of formation, and today we have 
met to set up what is perhaps the most important of the three. 

There are some-^and the Prime Minister was one of them at 
one stage—who expressed the view that the academies should 
not have been stablished in this fashion. They regard it as an 
imposition from above. They hold that the growth of the aca* 
demiee should have been encouraged from below. Instead of 
establishing an academy, the Government should have waited 
till there grew up m the country societies or Individuals who had 
the necessary authority to establish the academies. Once such 
ai th fin* mntitii SaUffa AWsni (/Mena/ Atada^f cf Umn), 
Ktw iMU, Mmh H, }95* 
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academies had been set up, the Government’s function should 
have been merely to recognise them. 

I am afreid 2 cannot agree with this approach. Since the Re¬ 
naissance, many academies have been established in Europe. 
Today there is hardly any country in the Western world which 
doa not have one or more national academies. All these acade¬ 
mies were csublished by the Governments under letters-patent 
of the Sovereigns or by legislation. There was therefore no reason 
why the Government of India should not take the initiative for 
the establishment of the academics, In fact, if wc had waited for 
the academy to grow from below we might have had to wait till 
the Greek Kalendk. 

1 should like to dwell for a moment on the meaning of the term 
’academy.* We are all aware that this term was first used for the 
school that Plato had established. The garden in which the school 
was set up was named after an ancient hero ‘Akademus,’ and it 
was after him that the school came to be known as the Academy. 
Whatever the origin of the name, it has, in course of time, a^ 
quired a connotation of its own which, as far as we are aware, 
cannot he expressed by any other single word. What do we mean 
by an academy ? Is it a school ? The answer is *No,' Is it a re¬ 
search institute ? Again the answer is ‘No.* Is it then an asso¬ 
ciation of writers and authors ? Still the answer is in the negative. 
If, however, it be asked whether it possesses the attributes of all 
of them, the answer must be an emphatic ‘Yes.’ By calling it an 
academy, we refer to all these facets and agnify that it is at the 
same tune a school, an institute and an association. If we were 
to call it a school or an institute or assodatign only, the full signi¬ 
ficance of what we intend would remain unexpressed. An aca¬ 
demy is, in fact, something more than any or all of them. 

The academies flourished in Greece lor almost 900 years 
Justinian ended them by a special decree. During this period, 
the term ‘Academy’ acquired its special significance. There is no 
other word in any Eastern or Western Language which can convey 
tbefuJI flavour of the academy. Thatjswbv we have roisted the 
temptation of a vain search for a new term and have kept the 
original word in its adapted form as ‘AkadamJ,’ In conformitv 
with the requirements of Hindi pronunciation. 

Today is the first day in the life of the Indian Academy of 
Letters. It is necessary that we should have a clear idea of the 
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work which it is intended to perform and the standards it svill 
place before the world. The quesdon of standard is, to my mind, 
fundamental in the concept of the academy. The Academy must 
lay down a standard for those who seek to be recognised as distin¬ 
guished men of letters. The Academy would serve its purpose 
only if its sundard is set as high as possible. If the standard is 
lowered, the very purpose of eiublishing the Academy is losu 

The object of the Academy is to educate public taste and ad¬ 
vance the cause of literature. This can be done only it we main¬ 
tain the highest standard. Then alone will writers aim at giving 
their best and create works of art whidi will add to the heritage 
of man. On this question of standard, we should, I feel, be guided 
by the example of the French Academy. Established by Louis 
XIV in 1685 with only 40 members, it has to this day refused to 
i ncrease this number. The number of men in the whole of France 
who can achieve the status of Academician is thus only 40. Even 
the most distinguished men have to wait for a place in the Aca¬ 
demy till there is a vacancy. 

The result of this insistence on standard is that Prance regards 
the membership of the Academy as an earnest of immortality. To 
be elected to the Academy was held to be a guarantee of perma¬ 
nent fame. The Academy has been so exclusive that we 6nd (hat 
even the greatest men of letters have sometimes been dwied the 
status of members. Descartes, Pascal, McHire are all men whose 
distinction as men of letters is beyond dispute, but they never 
found a place among the Academicians. Montesquieu and Vol¬ 
taire were fortunate in this respect but Kousseau never achieved 
the distinction. We all know the high position occupied by Ency¬ 
clopaedists in the world of French letters but among them only 
D’ Alembert and Mannontel were able to become members. 
Even Diderot and Helvetius found no place in the Academy. 

Coming to modem times, we find that some of the greatest 
hgures of French literature waited long and sometimes in vain to 
achieve the distinction. The nineteenth century is perhaps the 
most glorious period of modem French literature. There were, 
In this period, writers whose works have become classics, but, 
even among them, there were many who never achieved the 
membership of the Academy. Neither Daudet nor Maupassant 
nor Zola were members. Lamartine regarded himself fortunate 
that he was elected a member after some yean* waiting. Even 
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the author of Lts MisfrabUs had to >vait for ten yean before he 
could become a member. In recent times, Andr4 Gidc, who Is a 
French writer oT world^wide reputation and had received the 
Nobel Prize in 1947, was never a member of the Academy. If 
the Indian Academy of Letters does not maintain similar stan¬ 
dards and reserve its honours only for the immortals of literature, 
the Academy will not be able to serve the object for which It is 
bring established. 

In framing the constitution of the Academy, these considera¬ 
tions were constantly before us. We saw that if we prescribed 
the membership of the Academy on the same basis as In the 
French Academy, It would have been difficult to set It up at all. 
We must admit that the literatures of India today have not 
reached a stage where 30 or 40 persons could be selected straight¬ 
away and be regarded as immortals. We have accordingly made 
a distinction between Members and Fellows. For membership, 
we have not laid down the standards prescribed for the French 
Academy and have considered it enough that a person should 
have helped in the development of literature or established his 
position as a man of letters. In order, however, to create the 
same standards as in the French Academy, we have created a 
separate class called ‘Fellows of the Academy.’ Here, as in the 
French Academy, only the selected will be admitted. 

We considered carefully the question as to what should be the 
number of Fellows. We finally decided that the number of Fel¬ 
lows In the Sahitya Akadami must not exceed 21. This doe* not, 
however, mean that there will be necessarily 21 in the Academy. 
It only means that there will never be more than 21 Fellows. 
In the Sangeet Natak Akadami, where the limit is higher, namely, 
30, there are at present only seven Fellows. For the Academy of 
Letters, my feeling is that the number will perhaps be less, for 
the seleetio]^ is to done with even greater care. 

So far as the constitution of the Academy is concerned, it may 
be briefly described as follows.. All the fourteen languagea enu¬ 
merated in the Constitution of India have their representatives 
on the Academy. There are also representatives of the States, 
the universities and of the Govenunent of India. In addition, 
there arc eight persons nominated by the Minister for Education 
for their services to the cause of literature. All the three acade¬ 
mies have a corutitution more or less on this pattern. 
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You will find thait while all the languages named in the Indian 
Gonsdtudon are represented in the AcademY> English doo noc 
find a place there. You will agree chat the Academy would have 
remained incomplete if some distinguished writers of English had 
not been inelud^. We have to admit that for the last 100 or 150 
years, English has served not only as a vehicle of knowledge and 
learning but also as the medium of expression for many of our 
finest writers. This was inevitable) for English had achieved such 
a pre-eminence that the status of an author was not assured till 
he had expressed himself through its medium. Tagore> who is 
the greatest poet of modem India, had been writing in Bengali 
ever since hii childhood but his fame was not fully recognised 
even in hii own province till the English version of OitAjyali de¬ 
clared him as one of the greatest poets of the world. Mahatma 
Gandhi’s contribution to national awakening and the achieve- 
ment of independence is acknowledged univerYally. His writings 
in Gt^arati are, however, known only to the people in Gujarat. 
It was hU writings in English that enabled him to evoke a new 
political consciousness and give a revolutionary turn to Indian 
life. Similarly, Aurobindo Ghosh*s claim to distinction rests upon 
the quality of his wridngi in English. 

1 have, for seme time, been thinking how best to encourage 
the devebptnent of creative literature in the different Indian 
languages. Some of theSute Governments are no doubt working 
CO rhis end, but I felt chat It was necessary to take measures which 
would secure an alMndia recognition for writers in difierent 
languages. I uked the Ministry to examine the issue, and it has 
been suggested that one way of such encouragement is to award 
prizes or other distinction to writers of merit. A scheme which 
has been accepted by the Governxn ent is to give prizes of Rs. 5,000 
every year for the best work in each of the 14 languages men¬ 
tioned in the Schedule to the Consatuiion. Every year, the work 
of the three preceding years will be surveyed and a prize given 
to the writer of the best work. Ho author will be entitled to get a 
prize a second time, for I am sure you will agree that such a 
scheme should benrft as many people as possible. The awards 
will be made on the recommendations of the Academy of 
Letters. 

One thing I would like to male clear is that these prises wiQ 
be given for recognised merit, and no one should apply for them. 
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It la my hope that the first prises will be announced before the 
end of the calendar year. 

I have already said that the Government's function in estab* 
Ushing the Academy is that of a curt^^raiser only. This also 
applies to the appointment of its first Chairman. The Govern¬ 
ment of India have accordingly selected its first Chairman but 
hereafter it will be the Academy which will appoint its own 
oiHce-bearers. 

I am glad that Sri Jawaharlal Nehru has screed to serve as the 
first Churman of the Academy. He has been appointed not 
because be is the Prime Minister but because he has carved out 
for himself a distiocdve place as a writer and author. The Com¬ 
mittee which framed the constitution of tlie Academy submitted 
three names, of which the first was that of Pandit Nehru. The 
Ministry of Educadon offered the Chairmanship to him, as it 
was beyond dispute that from every point of view he is the best 
man we could have selected for the first Chairmanship of India’s 
National Academy of Letters. 
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THE ROLE OF VISUAL ART 


1 am happy to welcome you a]] on the occasion oT the inau¬ 
guration of the National Academy of Art. Some of you will 
remember that when I addressed the AU India Conference on 
Arts at Calcutta on August 2d, 194D, J told you that at the re¬ 
commendation of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Government 
Iiad decided to set up three academies, vit., an Academy of 
Letters to deal with Indian languages and literatures, an Aca¬ 
demy of the Visual Arts and Architecture and an Academy of 
Dance, Drama and Music. The Academy of Dance, Drama and 
Music was accordingly set up in 1953 under the name Sangeet 
Natak Akadami. Similarly the Academy of Letters was set up 
under the title Sahitya Akadami in March this year. With the 
inauguration today of the Academy of Art under the title Lalit 
Kala Akadami, the programme for the establishment of Che 
National Cultural Trust, which 1 had set before myself, is now 
complete. 

1 have always keen of the view that apart £ccm the intrinsic 
value of art for its own sake, it U an essential element in educa¬ 
tion as it develops the feelings and aesthetic sensibilities of man. 
1 may remind you of what I said at that conference in Calcutta 
in defence of art in education and life: 

‘‘It is today realised that no education can be complete 
which does cot pay proper attention to the development 
and refinement of the emotions. This can be done best 
through the provi^on of facilities for training the sensibi- 
litiee by the practice of one of the fine arts. Apart from the 
general question of developing the finer aspects of perso¬ 
nality through artistic education, there is also the imme¬ 
diate utility of such education in developing our manual 
skill and perceptive sensibility. It is recognised today (hat 
education at pre-primary or nursery stage can be best 
in^arted through training the child in the matching of 
colours, shapes and sizes. This releases the creative instinct 

itdOus 6Hiu Jbft imtiiat ^ tht Akcdatd Aeal^ <^ ^)> 
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in the chiJd and thus diverts his superfuous energy from 
merely destructive channels into those of social behaviour 
and decorum. Tht*s, whether from the point of view of the 
training of the emotions or refinement of sentiments or 
development of manual skill and creative urge, the im* 
porUnce of art as an element of education cannot be 
overemphasised. ’ ’ 

I may tell you briefiy what the Ministry has tried to-do in fur¬ 
thering the development of art since the holding of the AH India 
Conference. One of the recommendations of that conference was 
that regional surveys of indigenous art, including folk art, paint¬ 
ing, sculpture, bronze-casting, etc., should be undertaken so that 
authoritative handbooks concerning an designs and technique 
and methods and material used in India could be published. 
The Government of India accepted that recommendation and 
awarded five scholarships of the value of Rs. 3,580 each for the 
survey of indigenous art in Madras, Bombay, West Bengal, 
Orisa, Jammu and Kashmir. 

The Government also set up a body called the Bharat Kala 
SaiTOti to advise the Government in all matters pertaining to 
art and to promote the cause of art in the country until the es¬ 
tablishment of the National Academy of Art The Samiti has 
decided to sponsor a critical and comprehensive history of Indian 
art and has taken in hand the immediate publication of a Moghul 
album, a contemporary art album and a set of colour picture 
postcards. It is expected that these three volumes will be pub¬ 
lished before the end of the year. The Samiti is also considering 
the publication of a representative volume of Indian p^tings, 
ranging from the earliest Ajanta frescoes to modem times. At 
the instance of Uncsco, we have assisted the New York Graphic 
Society in bringing out an album of 32 colour reproductions of 
Ajanta paintings. 

In accordance with another rwoludon of the conference, a 
fund called the National Art Treasure Fund has been created 
wi^ contributions from the Central and Stale Governments and 
private organisations and individuals. 

The Government have also instituted a system of schoknhips 
for young workers in art and other cultural fields. The object of 
this scheme is to provide effective encouragement to young artisu 
in order to give them suitable facilities for the development of 
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ihdr talcQts u the right direction. Applications for the first batch 
of such scholarships have been recrivcd and the selection of suit¬ 
able candidates will be made in the near future. 

1 must also make a special mention of the establishment in 
August 1949 of the National Museum in Rashtrapati Bhavan. 
Here we have collected, under one roof, specimens of Indian art 
from the earliest limes to this day. 

Another important event in the world of art was the inat^- 
ration of the National Gallery of Modem Art in March this year. 
Jaipur House was acquired for the purpose and some of the 
masterpieces of modern Indian pdnting arc displayed there. 
Efforts are constantly being made to make the collection richer 
and more representative. On the occasion of the opening of the 
National Gallery, an All India Exhibition of contemporary sculp¬ 
ture was organised at Jaipur House and prires awarded to artists 
who had done distinguished work in this field. 

In addition to these activities of the Ministry, voluntary efTorts 
in the 6cld of art have also been supported by suitable grants to 
various organisations, f^peeial mention may be made of the 
grants paid to Shankar's Wetkly for the annual organisation of an 
International Exhibition of Children’s Paintings since 1952. A 
selection from those paintings has been published in an album 
entitled Child Art~ We also arranged for an exchange of paintings 
between Indian and Japanese children. A grant was made to 
Rabindra Bhavan, Visva-Bharati, to o^anise exhibitions of 
Rabindranath Tagore’s paintings in Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras. Grants have also been made to the Indian Aca¬ 
demy of Fine Art, Amritsar, and the All India Fine Arts and 
Crafos Society, New Delhi. 

Of special interest was the exchange of exhibitions of paintings 
and other forms of visual art with foreign countries. Since 1949 
exhibitions from China and the U.S.S.R. have visited India 
while Indian exhibitions have been sent out to the U.K., Egypt, 
Turkey, Iraq, China, Japan, Australia, the U.SA., Canada and 
the U.S.S.R. A special tribute is due in this connection to Unesco 
which brought to India an exhibition of the paintings of Leonardo 
Da Viod, a travelling exhibition of colour reproductions of paint¬ 
ings from 1660 to date, an exhibition on *‘Education and Peace,” 
another on “Man against the Jungle” and a scienfific exhibition; 
Our Senses and the Rnowl^ge of the World. We have also 
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participated this year in the rntematlonal Art Exliibitioii in 
Venice and are helping to send an exhibition of Indian An 
through the Ages to several middle Eastern, European and South 
American countries as weil as to the U.S-A, 

I have, however, always held that in the field of art the role 
of the Government must be secondary. The Government should, 
no doubt, take an interest in the development of art b\it the truth 
is that art cannot really flourish until there arc strong non*official 
agencie* working for it, This is the main reason for the setting up 
of the Lalit Kala Akadami which, though established by the 
Government, will work as an autonomous body and without any 
inference from the Government in its activities. It is true that 
it is being sec up by the Government but this is only because some 
one had to take the initiative in setting it up. Now that this has 
j>eea done, the work of the Government is over and from now on 
it wm your function as members of the Akadami to provide 
inspiration to artists throughout the country. 

I may very briefly describe the constitution of the Lalit KaU 
A k a dami . It Is a corporate body and will work through a General 
Counal, an Executive Board, a Finance Commitiee, and any 
other committee or committees set up by the General Council or 
the Executive Board. 

The General Council wDl include, besides officers of the Aca¬ 
demy, nominees of the Central and State Governments, represen- 
tatives of recognised art organisations, eminent artists and the 
Directors of the National Museum and the National Art Gallery. 

The General Council will elect the Vice-Cbainnan and the 
members of the Executive Board, and the Finance Ownmittee 
wiU approve the bu^c and appoint auditors. 

The Executive Board will be responsible for the supervision 
and control of the work of the Academy and iu office, while the 
Finance Committee will consider the budget estimates, make 
rccomrocodations to the Executive Board and prescribe the Ihnir 
for annual expenditure. 

I referred earlier to the assistance received from Unesco in 
bringing to India an exhibition of European art. Unesco has 
now taken the initiative in organising a regional Seminar on 
Arts and Crafts in General Education and Community Life” 
in Tokyo this very month. The object of this Seminar is to study 
ways and means whereby arts and crafts can enrich general edu- 
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cation and contribute to the anwzutics of community life. I am 
particularly happy that Sri D. R Roy Chowdhury, our fint 
Ghaiiman of the UUi Kala Akadami, h&s been invited by Udcsco 
to serve as the Director of this first Asian Seminar oa Art 
It appear to me right and proper that the Unesco Seminar 
^ould lay such stress on the place of art in everyday life. Here 
in India we have always recognised that art is an essential element 
in the culture of the individual and the community. We have our 
simple village women who do beautiful aipona and decorate their 
homes. We have our village craftsmen who weave designs and 
patterns that arc the envy of trained artists in the sophisticated 
wuntries of Europe and America. If we ask how even the poor 
in India have developed such pure taste in an, the answer to my 
mind is that this is due » the splendid architectural and sculp¬ 
tural work we find in our religious buildings. From earliest times, 
the tople was not only a place of worship but a place of beauty. 
During the Middle Ages magnificent mosques were built which 
combined great nobility with great simplicity. The common 
man who was continually seeing these splendid works of art could 
not but develop a pure and refined taste. A country which pro¬ 
duced Konaiuk or the Brihadeswara Temple or the Taj Mahal 
had not only a high conception but also inimitable skill in art. 
The minds which concrived these noble edifices, the hands which 
shaped them and the patrooage which made their construction 
possible evoke our admiration to this day. 

The patronage to art which in fonner days was exteoded by 
kings and nobles will have to be given by the people and the State 
in contemporary India. I am attracted by a system which, I 
understand, is in vogue in Sweden. Under this system whenever 
any public building is constructed, a percentage of the etimaied 
expenditure is earmarked for sculpture, painting and other deco¬ 
ration. I have under consideration a similar proposal so that in 
future all public buildings, constructed with State funds, may 
provide opportunities to our artists of today to display thdr talent. 

I need hardly repeat to an audience like the present one, the 
record of Indians glorious heritage of art. In the field ofarchitcc- 
ture, she has monuments which challenge comparison with the 
best anywhere in the world. Her sculptures have a plastic quality 
and vitahty that have evoked the admiration of the most carping 
critics. Her paintings, whether they are the ageless frescoes of 
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AJanU or the exquisite miniatures of the Middle Ages, are a pre¬ 
cious heritage for the whole world. Not onl/ in such traditional 
works of art, but also in articles of everyday us^<made of clay or 
stone, brass or ivory, silver or gold, or bamboo, cane or wicker— 
her artists and artisaos display wonderful skill. 

The Lalic Kala Akadaml, which is being set up today, must 
work to preserve the gloriotis traditions of the past and enricli 
them by the work of oui modem artists. It must also seek to im¬ 
prove standards and refine public taste. If it serves this purpose, 
and I have every hope it will, the Academy will have justified 
itself to India and the world. 

1 am glad to announce that the Government have decided to 
give land and to provide funds for the construction of suitable 
buildings ibr the three academies. I hope that in a year's time 
these academies will be lodged in their own buildings. 




SPORTS 


1 have put you to the inconvenience of coming all cite way to 
Delhi in this weather, buc i am sure chat In view of the Impor¬ 
tance of (he subject we are going to discuss, you will not consider 
any apology necessary, I also hope that the results which thU 
conference may achieve will more than make up for the incon¬ 
venience caused you. 

As you probably know, the Govemmenf of India have inidated 
several schemes for Youth Welfare. Something has already been 
achieved within a short period but a great deal remains to be 
done. With regard to games and sports, I have been watching 
the scene for some time now with increasing concern but I have 
so far abstained from intervening. I believe that, in such matten, 
we should rely on voluntary effort and self-help rather than on 
arrangements, howsoever good, imposed from above. I under¬ 
stood that certain efibrts were being made by persons actually 
concerned with sports o^anisations to set their house in order, 
and I therefore thought it best for the Government to await the 
result of those efforts and, if those efforts bore fruit, to give all 
possible support to the new arrangements. It appears, however, 
that conditions are such that they are difficult to reform and that 
It will In any case be a long process. I do not wish to go into the 
rights and wrongs of it, I cannot, however, ignore the fact that 
not only are we ^behind even much smaller countries in games 
and sports but also that our general standards are poor and our 
interests meagre. Sports and games have a very important role 
to play in the building up of a healthy nation but one cannot say 
that they are playing that role in our country at all effectively. 
Indeed, I am not sure whether the popular interest in games and 
sports was not greater and standards comparatively higher thirty 
or forty yeais ago. 

It is ^inst this bad^round that 1 have invited you today to 
cenrider what measures should be adopted to improve the edst- 

state of aSw. I have deliberately not put before you any 
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fixed agenda as I would like yoa (o feel free to raise whatever 
points you may consider specially important. It wiU^ of course, 
not be possible for this conference to go into details, and we can 
perhaps leave that to a smaller body which may be set up to ad¬ 
vise the Government from timi« xo dme on all matters concerning 
sports and games. Here we can usefully con£ne ouiaelves to a 
discussion of the main questions. 

We must consider the resources, both human and material, at 
our disposal and examine how they can be utilised to the bot 
advantage. As for the human material, I see no reason to believe 
that it Is in any way inferior to the human material in any other 
country, but we must devise effective means fbr Its mobilisation 
and training. It is in my opinion a question oforganisatlcn. You, 
with your rich aud intimate experience of sports, can no doubt 
suggest the most effective concrete steps to taJce. It appears to 
me, however, that the greatest need Is to have not only effective 
but clean organisations which will be free from defects that one 
hean so much about The sports organisations must command 
general confidence and respect; they roust therefore not merely 
be good but also appear to be good, so that their leadership is 
accepted and the largest possible numbers come into the fold of 
sports. We must draw into sports, leaders and organisers who axe 
genuinely devoted to sports and cliininate those who merely seek 
personal advantage. 

Another point which I would like to emphasise In this connec¬ 
tion is that while the Government should undoubtedly do all that 
lies in thdr power to encourage and support sports, the main 
responsibility must remain with those insticudoos and organise* 
tioas which are actively engaged in the work, so that sports rest 
on voluntary, spontaneous and popular effort. 

The main picfolem therefore appears to be to evolve an orga¬ 
nisation which will (a) be democratic, resting on the williag 
and enthusiastic endeavour of the largest number of persons 
possible, (&) build on the good work already done by the existing 
organisations and (r) be both efficient and on healthy lines, en¬ 
suring fiurplay and the spirit of sportsmanship, the participation 
of the largest number from the lowest levels (school and district) 
upwards and good competitive standards at all levds. 

A very important part of the problem of organisation is the 
provision of coaching and training facilities. I am aware that 


ceruin ad hoe coaching achcmes were initiated in the pasij un¬ 
fortunately they were not oniy too few but also inadequate in 
their approach, It is not enough that some hurried coaching 
arrangements should be made in preparation for a particular 
compediive event. Not only does it fail to yield the desired result 
but it also places the wrong emphasis on competitive eventa- 
While we would all be gratified by the sueems of Indian partid- 
pants in international contests, what is really important is not 
success in particular competitive events but the building up of a 
nation physically fit and imbued with the spirit of sportsmanship. 
Even from the point of view of competitive events, real success 
can only be achies^ if specialised coaching is based on wide 
playing adlities and training arrangements from the lowest level 
upwards, i.e. from school onwards. 

The tivo main problems of material resources are those of play¬ 
grounds and finances. Here also it is the duty of the Government 
to give the utmost help possible but I must again emphasise that 
no constructive endeavour of a self-repecting people can depend 
entirely on Government help. While thereibre the Government 
and the other public authorities must be urged to make their due 
contribution, the various sports organisations must continually 
explore all posable means of strengthening themsels'tt by their 
own efforts and by enlisting wide popular support. They must, in 
Other words, try to stand on their own legs and look to the Govern¬ 
ment only to supplement their effons. 

I have put beibre you briefly some of my own thoughts on the 
subject and I now invite you to a full and frank exchange of ideas, 
90 that before we disperse we not only have a clear picture of the 
problems before us but we also have a reasonably definite plan 
of tackling these problems. As I have said before, I do not think 
it will serve any uscfial purpose to find fault with others in a na¬ 
tive way, We shotdd acknowledge that, in spite of severe handi¬ 
caps and Hmicadons, many organisations and individuals among 
you and elsewhere have rendered valuable service in the cause 
of sports, but we should also acknowledge that the total picture 
at present is far from gratifying. Having done that, we should 
evolve concrete and conscruedve steps to improve the present 
position as speedily as possible. As for myself, I shall listen to you 
eagerly to find, out in what ways the Government can help, and 
I assure you that your suggestions will receive the fullest and the 
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most earnest con^eration of the Govenuneat. I am personally 
determined to do es^erytiung possible, wth your co-operation, to 
give our youth a better deal than they have had so far. 



TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


I have great pleasure in welcoming you to the 9th annual mece- 
ing of the AU India Council for Technical Education. 

Since our last meeting, the constitution of the Council has been 
further revised to ensure better coordination, in the work of the 
Committees and the Boards of the Council, I am happy that we 
have, with us here today, the Ghainnen of the Regional Com- 
mittcea and the Ghainnen of the Boards of Studies of the Council. 

In view of the importance of improving the quality of higher 
education, the Central Government decided last year to set up a 
Univeraity Grants Commission. This body has been entrusted 
not only with the task of assessing the financial needs of the uni¬ 
versities but also with taking other appropriate steps for the 
maintenance and improvement of standards. I am glad » note 
that friendly relations have already been established bettveen the 
Unrvetsity Grants Commission and the Council in the field of 
technical education. The University Grants Commission has 
accepted ^ suggestion of the Co-ordinating Committee to utilise 
the machinery of the Gomicil for the assessment of the needs of 
the Technological Departments of the universities. I welcome on 
the Council, the Chairman of the Univeraity Grants Commission 
aa an ix^^cio member. 

We are meeting today after a lapse of more than a year and a 
hAlf. During this peried, our Co-ordinating Gonumtice has 
been active in carrying out the policy and programme laid down 
by us at the last meeting. The successful implementation of the 
Five Year Plan on the general lines indicated by the Council is. 
in no small measure, due to the untiring efforts of the R^naJ 
Committees and other Special Committees. 

It is heartening to see that as a result of the work of these Com¬ 
mittees of the Council, before the close of the first Five Year Plan 
period, we shall have in the country a fair number of post-gra¬ 
duate courses in engineering and technology as a bo arrangements 
for advanced wo rk and research. We shall also have a network of 
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facilities in management studies, a subject which has assumed 
great impoKance in recent times. An Adminislrative Staff Col- 
and a National losUtute of Management will also have been 
set up largely through the efforts of industry and commerce. At 
least three, if not more, of the regional schools of prinili^ techno¬ 
logy will also have been functioning. The provision for architeo 
tural studies will have been expanded considerably and a Central 
School of Town and Regional Planning will have been csiablished 
on firm foundations. As you all know, In the past we have had to 
send a large number of our students abroad for study in these 
subjects. 

Last, but by no means least, the needs of all the existing insti¬ 
tutions, preparing students for the firat degree and diploma 
courses, will not only have been assessed but the majority of them 
will have largely completed their programme of development. 
All this is, by no means, small achievement when one considers 
that the work was started only after February 1953 when the 
Council gave general direcrives on new developmental projects. 

The increasing interest, which the State Governments are 
taking in the work of the Council, is evident from the reporu of 
the work done by the Regional Committees as also the items put 
forward for consideration of the Council by some of the State 
Governments. I am glad that the State Governments are work¬ 
ing hard to improve the provision for technical education wUhin 
their Stato. I am sure that your deliberations on the points 
raised by them will help us to formulate policies and ensure co¬ 
ordinated development. 

The Indian Institute of Tcchnotogy, Kharagpur, has, as you 
will remember, been eatablished in terms of the recommendations 
of the Council. Its progress has been remarkable. It has on its 
rolls today 1090 students receiving iostruedon for the first degree 
and post-graduate courses in various branches of engineering and 
technology. Some are also doing advanced work and research. 
Its Board of Governors has decided to introduce a number of 
courses at the post-graduate level commendng with the July 
1955 session. Having regard to all the developments that have 
taken place in the country, the Board has drawn up a plan under 
which the Institute will ultimately have 1800 students in all— 
i:^ for the first degree counes and 600 for post-graduate courses 
and advanced work. 1 have every hope that, in course of time, 
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this Insticu(e will develop into an Institution of which India may 
well be proud. 

One of the unportant items on the ag;enda is the preparadon 
of the 'Second Five Year Plan. 1 realise that it has come soon 
a^r the Naming of detailed schemes to implement the First Five 
Year Plan. The work done by the Council during the brief space 
of a year and ten months has, however, brought to the forefront 
the various problems of technical education. We are therefore in 
a position to indicate the general lines of development for the live* 
year period, i956'6l. Although Eoal decisions have not yet been 
taken, the general expectation is that the Second Five Year Plan 
will be an “Industrial Plan.” It is important therefore that we 
should plan ahead and be ready to meet its demands. Since it 
takes three to four years to train technical personnel, it is neces¬ 
sary ro decide immediately what steps to take to speed up our 
machinery of training to cope with the possible requirements for 
the next hve years. 

Tentative suggestions In regard to what might be included in 
the Second Five Year Plan have been made in the notes circu¬ 
lated to you. 1 think the time has come when we should seriously 
consider the setting up of more higher technological institutions. 
The site for the Western Institute has already been acquired and 
the Government of Bombay has expressed its eagerness to gp 
ahead with the project. The Central Government Aerefore pro¬ 
pose to start the preliminary work sc that the second Institute 
may come into being with the commencement of the Second Five 
Year Plan. 

I also feel that greater activity, both in intensity and scope, 
is necessary in the field of co-operative projects with the indtistry. 
Apprenticeship training schemes at all levels have not yet recaved 
the attention they deserve. In this, the active interest and 
operation of the industry are the forerunners of any successful 
schemes. The Government has already accepted the recommen¬ 
dations of the Secondary Education Commission to provide 
diversified courses at the secondary level. Such courses can be 
useful only if opportunities are available to children leaving school 
to go into industry as learner-workers or apprentices having at 
the same time facilities for part-time instruction in technical 
schools. Such schools could be set up by industry. Provision 
should also be made for such part-time instruction in the existing 
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engineering colleges, which arc at present doing mostly full-time 
woric. 

I am glad to note that in ao as graduate apprenficeahip 
training is concerned, it has been possible to secure fairly good 
response from the industry. AU the same, what has been done is 
not enough. Much more will have to be done at all levels. 1 take 
this opportunity of making a spedal appeal to the representatives 
of the industry and commerce on the Council aud the industria¬ 
lists outside to participate fully in the apprenticeship schemes, 
which must be worked out and put into effect. 

Of late, I have seen tendencies, particularly amongst the 
Government Departments, to set up separate institutioi>s for 
their staff members. Th^ plea is that the establishment of such 
training centres wiU lead to greater efiicienc>’ than can be ob¬ 
tained if training were arranged In the existing institutions. I 
think this matter requires further conslderatioa, and ! would 
requet the Council to devise the necessary measures to see that 
the special needs of the various organisations are adequately ful¬ 
filled by the Gtisting institudons. If this requires the provision 
of special courses, expert staff or additional equipment, wo should 
be prepared to sponsor them. I am sure that such arrangements 
would prove beneficial both to the organisations and the iiistitu- 
tioDS concerned. They should help to tone up the standards at 
the institutions and make them alive to the needs of the industry, 
commerce and other technical departments. A further advan¬ 
tage would be that the job could be done more economically in 
this way. This is by no means an unimportant consideration in 
our training pr^r^mmes, Short-term refres h e r courses would 
go a long way in meeting such needs and 1 have no doubt that the 
Council will direct its attention to this problem. 


A YEAR OF PROGRESS 


s 

1 have great pleasure in welcoming you to thU 22nd meeting 
of the Central Advisory Board of Education. The year under 
review has been marked by intense and varied activity in all fields 
of education and you are aware of many of the interesting deve- 
lopmenis that have taken place. To recount all of them would 
take too much time, but I would like to bring to your notice some 
of the more important developments vdiich have taken place and 
promise to yield increasing returns in the coming yean. 

I shall take up first the question of basic education. For a long 
Ume it has been accepted that the prevailing systen:i of elemen¬ 
tary education must be replaced by basic education. Progress 
has not, however, been in conformity with our erpectarions. 
There has been an increase of only about 2,500 basic schools in 
the course of the last four years. The main reasons for this have 
been lack of the :^ht type of teachers, inadequacy of tr^nii^ 
facilities and the large inidal cost of establishing a basic school. 
About two years ago, the Centre decided to take a direct part In 
the expansion of basic education. Accordingly, we offered assis< 
tance Co the States for the establishment of one Intensive basic 
education centre in each State. A further step has now been 
by the decision to offer to all the States 30 per cent of the 
expertses for the conversion of the exbring elementary schools into 
basic schools. So far as cbe escai:disbment of new schools is con¬ 
cerned, it is hoped that the co-operation of the Centre and the 
States will enable us to ensure that they are increasingly of the 
basic pattern. 

As you know, the progress made in this field in different parts 
of the country has not been uniform. The Government of India 
have therefore decided to appoint a small committee which unll 
visit areas where basic education has struck root and make an 
*‘on-the-ipori’ study of the developments. We propose to utilise 
the report of this Committee for the planning of a programme of 
expansion of elementary educatioi on basic lines in order to fulfil 
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as early as posuble the constitutional obligation on the State to 
provide free and compulsory education to all children of 6-14 
years. You will also find in the agenda a proposal for the consU- 
tudon of a standing committee for basic education which can 
meet frequently arid advise the Government of Indiiron various 
technical and other issues connected with basic education. 

Steps are being taken to expand the programme of social edu' 
cation in the country. You will remember that T spoke to you 
last year of the Central scheme for the expansion of education 
by the employment of new teachers in elementary schools and of 
social workers in select centres in urban areas. This was also 
intended to relieve the pressure of educated .unemployment. I 
am glad to tell you that under this scheme a total of about 66>000 
teachers and 2,000 social workers have been allotted to the vanous 
States up to November 1954. 

The greatest emphasis during the current )'ear has, however, 
been placed on the reconstruction and improvement of secondary 
educatkm. I think you will all agree that this has till now been 
the weakest link in the Indian educational chain. It is yet, in a 
sense, decisive in determining the quality of education both at 
the elementary and the collegiate levels. Secondary schools sup¬ 
ply teachers for elementary schools and students for colleges and 
other imtitutiens of higher learning. An unsatisfactory system 
of secondary education undermines the entire system of educa- 
tioD in the country. 

You will remember that at the last meeting of the Board, T 
placed before you my ideas on secondary education. This is the 
stage up to which all should have the opportunity to go. In any 
case, it is the stage which marks, and sviJl continue to mark the 
end of education for the vast majority. It should therefore pre* 
pare them for life, but 1 must regretfully admit that our secondary 
education does not at present fulfil this end. 

The Govenunent have, on your advice, generally accepted the 
recommendations of the Secondary Education Commission and 
initiated measures to give effect to them as early as possible. Dis¬ 
cussions are being continually held with the State Governments, 
the univenides and Boards of Secondary Education in order to 
carry out various necessary measures of reform. I will refer briefly 
to only some of the more important steps already taken in this 
Ixdialf. 
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The dura^n of secondary education has been a subject of 
controvcray over a number of years. Unforti 2 ftateiy» even the 
Secondary Education Gommliaon did not give a clear lead in 
this matter and left it to the State to have either an eleven or a 
twelve secondary course. This has made it diffietdt to 

correlate secondary education with the universities and to ensure 
that there will be a uniformity of pattern both at the secondary 
and the university levels throughout the country. This question 
was taken up in a conference of the Education Secretaries held in 
November 1954. It was agreed to get round the difficulty by 
prescribing that 17 plus should mark the end of secondary eda* 
cation. There can be doubts and differences about the standards 
and courses in the secondary schools but there can be no doubt 
about the prescribed age. So long as the completion of secondary 
education and entrance thereafter to the university is fixed at 
17 plus, the States may regulate the stages subject to the general 
pattern laid down by the Secondary Education Commission. 
Since the Constitution lays down rix as the age for the commence* 
ment of compulsory education for all, this would favour an eleven 
years’ course from six to 17 plus. However, this is a matter which 
requires careful consideration and 1 hope that the Board will 
give a clear lead to all the States. 

We are all agreed that che sundards of secondary education 
need to be raised. It has been suggested that the exteusioa of the 
secondary course by one year will raise the standard of attain* 
ment and prepare pupils for entry into various vocations. As a 
result, there will not be the same rush for higher studies and it 
will reduce the pressure on the universities. I am happy to note 
that many of the universities are willing to fall in lino with 
the fiu^estion of both the Radhakrishnan and the Mudaliar 
Commissions and agree to the institution of a three-year degree 
course at the end of the Higher Secondary School Certificate. 

Another defect of the existing system of secondary education 
has been the lack of fecUities for pupils with different abilities, 
aptitudes and tastes. The need to establish a large number of 
multi-purpose schools is therefore obvious but in spite of en¬ 
couraging beginnings in some of the States, the vast majority of 
secondary schools are still of the academic type. The main diffi¬ 
culty here again has been lack of resources in men, material and 
funds. You will be glad to hear that the Government of India 
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li&ve already initiated a scheme for the convenbn of 500 high 
schools in the country into multi-purpose schools before the end 
of the present Plan period. It is proposed that the distribution 
of the schools will be on the basis of one multi-purpose schtrol for 
each district. This will leave a balance of a little less r^ian two 
hundred schools which wiU be utilised to meet the special require¬ 
ments or demands from the various States. In addition, the 
Central Government have accepted a sclieme for the improve¬ 
ment of teaching and equipment in another 1,000 to 1,500 schools 
during the same period so that roughly 20 per cent of the secon¬ 
dary schools in the country can be raised to a higher level. The 
multi-purpose schools will sdJ be higher secondary schools and 
provide various types of courses in arts, science, agriculture, 
commerce and technical studia. 

Steps have also been taken m set up a Textbook Research 
Bureau and a Bureau of Vocational and Educational Guidance. 
You will agree that an improvement in the quality of textbooks 
Is essential if secondary education is to improve. In view of the 
proposed diversification of courses, it is equally important to 
ensure chat pupils select their couna according to their aptitude, 
taste and ability. Immediate steps are therefore necessary to 
oi^anise educational and vocational services, though these need 
not be of a very elaborate character in the beginning. The 
Central Bureau of Vocational and Educational Guidance will 
ofier all possible help to the State Governments which may wish 
to set up their own Bureaux of Vocational and Educadona) 
Guidance. I would also suggest for your consideration that 
each State shoold set up a Board with the object of surveying 
opportunities for employment in its area and make the neca- 
sary information available to all the headmasten of secondary 
schools. 

You will agree that the key to all educational improvement 
lies in a better type of teachers, Efibris are being continually 
made for the better training of teachers generally improving 
their professional efficiency. I mentioned to you last year about 
the All India Headmasters’ Seminar which was held in Simla. 
Its results were ao promising that ditriog the current year ^ht 
more S eminar s have been organised on a regional basis. In addi¬ 
tion, some of the States have organised th^ own Headmasters' 
Seminars. I am convinced that these Seminars are one of the 
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most efTecUve types of in^ervice tiauung and represent one of die 
best forms of investment in education. 

All these measures designed to increase the duration of the 
course,«raise the standard, diversify the syllabus and improve 
equipment* and library services are being pursued in close co¬ 
operation between the Central Government and the State 
^venunents. The results will be reported to the Board, but I 
have felt that in view of the urgent need of improving the quality 
of secondaty education, it would be desirable to set up a smaUer 
Iiody which could meet more frequently and review from time 
to time the progress made. I am therefore contemplating tbe 
setting up of a Coundl of Secondary Education more or less on 
the lines of the All India Coundl fk Technical E d ucation. The 
proposed Council will review the progress of secondary education 
throughout the country and serve sis an expert body to advise the 
Government about the improvement and expansion of secondary 
education in all its phases. It will examine and appraise proposals 
submitted in this behalf to the Central Government and assist In 
the implementation of approved programmes. It will also main¬ 
tain a nucleus of specialists in various fields of secondary educa¬ 
tion and thus increase through membership of its staff the number 
of Indian educationists who have had experience in the analysis 
and solution of problems of secondary education on all India 
basis. 

In the field of university educadon, 1 have already reported 
to you that the University Grants Commission was set up in 
November 1953. A Bill to give it statutory recognifion has been 
introduced in Parliament and is under its consideradon. It is a 
matter of deep regret that we have lost the first Chmrman of the 
Commission, Dr. S. S. Bhatnagai, before the Bill could be passed. 
In him we have lost one of our most eminent educationists who 
could have helped to build up the right traditions for the Com¬ 
mission. 

In the meantime, you will be glad to hear that certain steps 
have been taken to increase the salary of teachers in the univer¬ 
sities and expand the facilides of higher education in various 
directions. After the attainment of independence, it became clear 
that our unhrersitiea did not have adequate facilities for the study 
of the language, history and culture of important regions of tbe 
world. Some provision esdsted for tbe study of the civilisation 
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and culture of Europe, but there were no faculties or departments 
which gave young Indians the opportunity of acquiring specia¬ 
lised knowledge of the Americas, the Middle East or the various 
zones of Asia. It was at the same time clear that India’s mcreas- 
ing participation in international affairs demandedtfthat there 
must be men and women with specialised knowledge of the 
language and culture of all important regions of the world. A 
beginning has now been made by taking steps to establish an 
institute for the study of Asian languages and culture at Banaras 
University, of the culture and languages of the Middle East at 
Aligarh Univenity and a School of AXncan Studies at Delhi 
University. 

I will not go into details in the held of technical educaUon as 
I surveyed it recently when I addressed the All India Council for 
tec h nical education. Its report is before you and you will see that 
the progress in this held has been fully maint^ed. I would only 
add that the site for the Western Higher Tcclmical Insdtutc has 
been selected and action initiated for the mtablishment of Re- 
glonal Schools of Printing as well as a School of Town Planning. 

I have referred to the need of research in textbooks to improve 
thw quality. Textbooks cannot and should not, however, be the 
only reading material for the growing children and adolescent. 
Great nations have taken justihable pride in thdr children’s 
literatum. In India we have an ancient tradition that can chal¬ 
lenge comparison with similar literature in any other country. 
In recent times, we have, however, neglected this imporiant 
branch of literature and le^ unutilised the vast potential material 
that lies at our command. We have, during the last year, taken 
the first steps to remove the deficiency. Publishers are being en¬ 
couraged to enter this field and produce literature that will satisfy 
the needs of our children and adolescents. Our schemes in this 
field are three-fold. Firstly, the Ministry will produce, under 
their own auspices, a few books so as to serve as example and set 
the standard for other publishers. Secondly, we have cotnmls* 
sioned the publication of a series of 25 books for children on 
selected subjects. Finally, we have offered 20 prizes for good and 
well-produced children's books in all the Indian langu^fes. Two 
thousand copies of each priz^winning book will be purchased 
by the Central Government for distribution among schools, 
libraries and children’s centres. 
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Perhaps even more than m the case of children, we must pro¬ 
vide suitable literature for the neo-literate adults. I made a 
brief reference earlier to the expansion of social education in the 
country. One of the main obstacles to such expanrion in the past 
has been S\t paudty of suitable literature. Adults who became 
literate often relapsed into illiteracy because of this fact. There 
is, however, an additional danger which arises out of lack of 
suitable literature. If the neo-literate adults do not find healthy 
and wholesome material to engage their minds, they are liable 
to resort to literature of an undesirable type. This is a problem 
which we share with most countries of the world. In many cases, 
increased literacy has led to a lowering of standards and taste. 
The main reason for this is lack of suitable literature for the 
average man. In the absence of creative and wholesome books, 
cheap comics, crime and sex stories and sensational polidcal 
prop^anda take possession of his entire mind. 

The Government have therefore undertaken a special pro¬ 
gramme for the production of literature which, while it will be 
true to the traditions of our Indian heritage, will also seek to 
develop in the minds of the neo-literate adults a scientific and 
critical spirit, alive to the problems of the modern age. For this 
purpose, the Central Government have initiated a scheme where¬ 
by publishen and writers will be guaranteed a minimum sale of 
books, of the requisite quality. In addition, prises are awarded to 
specially qualified boois. You will be gUd to hear that this has 
already evoked a wide interest from writers and publishers. In 
October 1954, 35 books in 14 Indian languag:e$ received govern¬ 
mental recognition or awards. VTe are now contemplating ao 
extension of the programme of offering every possible cncour^e- 
menC to promising writers and publishers in all Indian languages. 
We have also planned to produce in the several volumes a popular 
Encyclopaedia in Hindi. This is intended to provide useful read¬ 
ing material of general interest to neo-literates. The first volume 
has been prepared and sent to the press and I expect it will soon 
be out. 

The current year has also been marked by intense and varied 
activity in the field of culture. You are aware that a national 
academy of letters, the Sahitya Akadami, was set up in March 
and a national academy of fine arts, the Lalit Eala Akadami, in 
At^ust 1954. The National Gallery of Modern Art was opened 
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in March 1954. A ddegadon of ladlan artists was sent to the 
U.S.S.R. aod a cultural troupe received from China. In add!- 
cioHj India participated in several international cultural con¬ 
ferences and sponsored art and culture exhibitions in ^Various 
countries. An exhibition of Indian Art Through the«^Ages is at 
the moment touring some of Che countries of Europe and the 
Middle East. The system of cultural scholarships has been 
attracting an increasing number of students from many foreign 
countnes. Our students are also going abroad under various 
programmes of cultural exchange. 

One of the most important developments in the held of cultural 
activities in the current year has been the organisation of a num¬ 
ber of youth camps throughout the country. These are intended 
to give our young men and women in high schools and colleges 
an opportunity of living together and participating in various 
forms of creative and social activities. More than 300 such camps 
have already been held and more are planned in the coming 
months. In a sense, the culmination of such programmes for the 
youth of the country was the organisation of an All India Youth 
Festival in which students from almost all the Indian univeraldes 
parUcipated. The Govenunent provided funds to bring them to 
the capital and house them in TalkaCora Gardens. The various 
items they put up were evidence of the rich diversity of the culture 
of India. The Festival which gave an opportunity to a large 
number of young men and women from all parts of India to live 
together in common fellowship is bound to strengthen the bonds 
of unity among them and develop in our youth the consciousness 
of their Indian heritage. 

1 would also like to say a few words ^out the various activities 
undertaken in cooperation with Unesco. We participated in 
important projects like the Translation of CQassics and the Arid 
Zone Programme. Our delegation played a very important role 
in the Eighth Geoeral Conference of Unesco and I am glad to 
inform you that the Ninth General Cooiertnce will be held in 
India. This will be the first tim.* that one of the U.N. agencies 
will hold its general session in this part of the world. 

You will remember that at the last meeting of the Board 1 
spoke to you about the need for changing the rules of 

recruitment to various government and other serrices. Under 
the existing rules, the possession of a university degree is a necm- 
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sary condition for Tocruitment to all excepting the lowest service. 
This has led to an undue pressure on the univenities and also to 
a sense of frustration among a large nirmber of our educated 
youth .^You will be glad to hear that this matier has been con^ 
sidered the Government and a committee of specialists is 
bdng appointed to examine the question and submit specific 
proposals. 

If the possession of a degree is no longer a prerequisite for em¬ 
ployment, we hope that the pressure on the universities will 
diminish. It is, however, necessary to ensure that only young 
men and women of the highest calibre proceed for higher studies. 
At present, entry Co the universities and even to the high schools 
is oflen dependent mainly on the financial position of the family. 
A democracy cannot flourish unless it offers equality of opportu* 
nity Co all and takes every care to see that the best among its youth 
get the opportunity to develop their abilities. One measure for 
the equalisation of opportunity is the initiation of a system of 
scholarships in the various residential schools modelled on the 
British Public School. 

It is generally admitted that these schools offer a better stan¬ 
dard of education than our existing ordinary schools. Our aim 
Is of course to improve the quality of all secondary schools but 
obviously it Is impossible to raise 10,000 high and higher aecon* 
dary schools to the necessary level immediately. Until such time, 
we must ensure that boys and girls of requisite ability are not 
denied the opportunity of receiving the more satisfactory educa¬ 
tion which public schools at present offiu*. One of the main 
criticisms against public schools in the past was Chat they catered 
only to the needs of a rich minority. The scholarships instituted 
by the Government of India seek to remedy this defect. You 
will be glad to hear that some of Che boys and girls who have 
secured admission to public schools with our scholarships come 
from families whose monthly income is leas than Rs. iOO. 

Another measure for the equalisation of opportunity is the 
expansion of the scope of the Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes 
and other Backward Classes scholarships. When 1 took over 
charge in 1947, the total amount utilised for all such sdiolarahlps 
was Rs. 3'5 lakhs. It has been my constant aim to Increase the 
provision year by year and you will be glad to hear that in 19 $ 4 > 
55 a sum of I^. 1,07,00,000 is being spent for such scholarships. 
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The nuiziber btne£cl&ri«» uiider the scheme ha3 increased 
from 600 in 1947'48 to about 20,000 in 1934-55. 

It would take me too long if I were to refer to the many interest¬ 
ing activities ini^ated and continued by the Depamxfrent of 
Archaeology, the Department of Anthropology andth^/National 
Archives but I can inibnn you chat they have shared in the 
general progress of which I have given you a brief report. 

One measure of this increased activity in all fields of education 
is (he financial allocation for education in our Central and State 
budgeu. In 1953-54, the Central allotment for education was 
less than Rs. 8 crore. In 1954-55, the allocation is almost Ks. 20 
acre. So far as the Governmenul expenditure on education is 
concerned, the allotment has increased from Rs. 94 crore in 
1953-54 to Rs. 112 crore in 1954-55. 

There is one other matter to which I would like to refer before 
1 conclude my survey. We all profess our devotion to the ideals 
which Mahatma Gandhi set before this country and the world 
but I have to say with regret that our practice does not always 
conform to our professions. Gandhiji believed in the innate 
dignity of man azxd had an equal reverence for aU religions. For 
him, toleration was not a mere negadve virtue of bearing with 
others who differed from him but a positive quality marked by 
love and res^ence for all human beings. It is a matter for regret 
that these basic human values, which have been proclaimed by 
all religions and were reiterated by Gandhiji in his life and teach¬ 
ings, do not find a proper place in the curriculum of our institu¬ 
tions. Even where Gandhiji’s life and teachings are taught in 
schools or colleges, the broad humamtarian aspects of his teach¬ 
ings are not always fully stressed. If a person differs from Gandhi- 
ji’s views and does not accept his teaching, he certainly has the 
right of saying so. No one, however, has the r^ht of professing 
to follow him and at the same time leaving out essential elements 
of his message. Nevertheless, divergences are to be found in 
different parts of the country and sometimes greater emphasis is 
placed on some of the less important aspects of his life and teach¬ 
ings. There is also at times a tendency to idolise him but neglect 
the real significance of his mess^e. 

I feel that the time has come when we should prepare a syllabus 
of his teachings for the use of educational institutions throughout 
India. In order to arrive at a uniform and correct interpretation 
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of hl5 it is n«c«sssry to appoint a small committee of 

persons who have made a special study of his life and teachings. 
I am sure this zneetmg of the Board will give careful thought to 
this issue and surest measures so that the real implications of 
Gandhyi*9V«®chtogs are brought vividly home to our rising 
generations. 


1 85 7 : THE NEED FOR A NEW 
EVALUATION ^ 

1 have pleasure in welcoming you to the 5l8t Session of the 
Indian Historical Records Commission. 

2 am happy tbat at the invitation of the University oTMysorCj 
this Session is being held in this beautiful city. In the British days, 
Mysore was in the vanguard of Indian States and marked by a 
liberal and progressive policy in education, industry and adminis¬ 
tration. On the attainment of independence, it merged with the 
Indian Union and immediately took its place among the more 
progressive and developed units of the nation. I am therefore 
happy that the Session of the Indian Historical Records Com- 
mission has given us an opportunity of visiting this progressive 
State. 

Three years ago, on a similar occasion, I drew your attention 
to the need of uuUsing the material in the Nadonal Archives for 
the writing of a new history of the War of Indian Independence 
of 1857, generally described as the Sepoy Mutiny. 1 think you 
will agree with me that no objective history of the struggle has 
yet been written, thotigh there have been any number of studies, 
long and short, on the subject. You are aware that after 1857 
the nature and scope of this struggle was for a long time the sub¬ 
ject of controversy both In and outside India. Many books have 
been written from different angles and even if we consider the 
work of only recognised historians, the number of such studies 
can be counted in hundreds. It is, however, clear that they are 
all writteai from one point of view, viz,, that of the British. They 
aU seek to represent this struggle as a rebelUon of the Indian 
Army against the constitutional Government of the day. Some 
Indian States also joined in the revolt but these were Stattt 
which nuned a grievance because of their annexation by Lord 
Dalhousie. The British Government, as the constituted authority 
of the land, suppressed the revolt and restored law and order. 
Not one of the many books written on the subject has sot^ht to 
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interpret the events of 1857 in any other way. It may also be 
mentioned that while these authors describe in detail the many 
atrocitie perpetrated by Indians on European men> women and 
childred^ net one has referred to the equal or worse crime against 
Indians coWoitted by the British. 

It is now a general practice that official records are thrown 
open to research workers after about 50 years. This custom grew 
out of a decision of the United Kingdom about the records of 
the wars with Napoleon. Other countries of Europe also accepted 
this convention. 1908 marked the fiftieth anoiveraary of the 
Mutiny. With the approach of this year, the Government of 
India decided to release for research all official papers connected 
with it and desired that a history of 1857 should be written on 
their basis. A three-volume history, based on official records, 
was published iu due course. 

This history has the same point of view as those written by 
other British authors. Only one new point came out in this publi> 
cadon. The author sUted that so far as Oudh was concerned, 
the struggle had in it elements of a national uprising. Oudh had 
only recently been taken over by the British from an Indian kiog, 
and the people were resentful of this. They therefore felt justified 
in fighting the Company which had acted unjustly towards Oudh. 
This was, however, not a new discovery. Lord Ganoing, in his 
own despatches, had admitted that the struggle in Oudh had par- 
takeri of the nature of a national uprising. Since Lord Canning 
had hhnself stated this, the author of the book found no difficulty 
in saying so. The author has also pointed out chat the lenient 
treatment meted out to the Taluqdars of Oudh after the suppr«- 
sion of the Mutiny was due to a recognition of this fact. 

For some dme past, I have felt that the time has come to write 
a new and objccrive history of the Movement of 1857. Three 
years ago when I spoke to you, I had this issue in my mind. Some 
months ago it suddenly occurred to me that 1954 was drawing to 
a close and in two years more we should have the centenary of 
the uprising. The first shots of the Mutiny were fired on May 10, 
1857. There can therefore be no better occasion than May 10, 

1957, to bring out a comprehensive history of the struggle. 

I therefore decided that the woik should Immediately be taken 
in hand. You will be glad to hear that the Government of India 
have commissioned Dr. S. N. Sen, a well-known Indian historian, 
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formerly Director of the National Archives and for some time 
Vice-Chancellor of Delhi University, to write this book. It is my 
purpose that his work should be completed in such time as to 
publish the book on May 10,1957. ^ 

1 wish to make it clear that it will be a true hia&ry of the 
struggle of 1857, and not any partisan interpretation of the 
events. It must be based on facts and facts alone, and these facts 
must be collected from the records which we have in the Archives 
or elsewhere. The Government of India have therefore placed 
at Dr. Sen’s disposal all records on this subject in the National 
Archives. It is also proposed to make available to him necessary 
data from the India Office in London. 

I realise how difficult it is to write an objective account of 
events which have aroused so much passion in the past. It is not 
easy for an individual to hold the balance even, aa he is influenced 
by personal, raual or national feeling. Nevertheless, this must be 
his constant endeavour if he Is to be a historian in the true sense. 
I also concede that an objective history of the Mutiny was even 
more difficult to write before India became free. There arc two 
factor; which make the task more feasible today. The events we 
are to study are already a hundred years old. The poignancy 
which attached to them when they were fresh has been largely 
lost. We can look today on the hates and strifes of the actors with 
the detachment bom out of distance in time. In addition, the 
incentive to make political capital out of tliese far-off events is 
gone. The polideal problem between India and Britain has been 
resolved, and resolved through negotiation and agreement which 
have created a new feeling of friendship between the two coun¬ 
tries. The bitterness which characterised Indo*British relations 
in the past is no more. There Is therefore an atmosphere today 
is which the events of 1857 can be studied dispassionately and 
objectively and without seeking to condemn or condone the faults 
of other party to the struggle. 

It is noteworthy that no Indian of that period has written any¬ 
thing which can be regarded as an account of the struggle from 
the Indian point of view; but if we think over the matter, this is 
not sttrprising. We know that the struggle was suppressed with 
great violence and for many years there was an atmosphere of 
terror m the countiy. Thousands were executed without trial. 
TTierc was hardly any r^on in Northern India where corpses, 
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hanging from gibbets, did not remind people of the vengeance of 
the Government. No Indian ihw dared at that time to apeak or 
'wTitt freely about the events of 1857. A few Indians who were 
servarits or supporters of the Government have left some accounts 
but nobWy who wanted to write freely and frankly had the 
courage to do so. 

Evidence of how the Indian mind was terrorised is clear from 
the case of one man, Mirza Moimiddin. He was a Sub-Inspector 
of Police in the suburbs of Delhi during the Mutiny. He fled to 
Persia and returned after two years, At the request of Mr. 
Metcalf, whose life he had saved during the Mutiny, he wrote an 
account of his experiences but handed over the manuscript to 
Mr. Metcalf on the express condition that it must not be pub¬ 
lished so long as he was alive. Ihere is hardly one word against 
the Government in his book which only describes how he himself 
fared during the Mutiny, but even then the fear which possessed 
him was so great that it was only under the condidon mentioned 
above that he would hand over the manuscript to Mr. Metcalf. 
Metcalf kept his word and prepared an English translation of 
the book only after he heard of Moinuddin's death. The book 
could not, however, be published during Metcalf’s life. 

The question has often been asked as to who were responsible 
for the Mutiny. Suggestions have also been made sometimes that 
there was a group of planners who prepared a scheme according 
to which the movement was launched. I must conflas that I have 
grave doubts on the point. During the Mutiny and in the years 
immediately thereafter the British Government carried out care¬ 
ful enquiries into the origin and causes of the Mutiny. Lord 
Salisbury said in the House of Commons that he (or one was not 
prepared to admit that such a >ridespTead and powerful move¬ 
ment could take place on an issue like the greased cartridge. He 
was convinced that there was more in the Mutiny than appeared 
on the surface. The Government of India as well as the Govern¬ 
ment of tlie Punjab appointed several Commissions and Boards 
to study this question, and all the legends and rumours current 
is those days were carefully examined. There was the story about 
the circulation of messages through c/u^atu. There was also the 
prophecy that British rule in India would last cmly a hundred 
years and would come to an end in June 1857, one hundred yean 
af^ the Battle of Plassey. In spite of the long and searching 
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enquiry, there is so f&r no evidence th&t the Mutiny had been 
pre-planned or that the army and the Indian people had entered 
into a conspiracy to overthrow the Government. I find it some¬ 
what difficult to believe that the research we are now imdefUlun^ 
will throw new light on this issue. 

During the trisj of Bahadur Shah eHbrts were made to prove 
that he was a party to a pre-planned conspiracy. The evidence 
which was adduced did not convince even the British officers who 
conducted the trial and will be dismissed as frivolous by any man 
of common sense. In the coune of the trial made it clear 
Chat the Mutiny was as much a surprise to Bahadur Shah as to 
the British. 

Some Indians have written on the struggle in the early years 
of this century. If the truth is to be told, we liave to admit that 
they are not history but mere polirical propaganda. These 
authors wanted to represent Che Mutiny as a planned war of 
independence organised by the nobles of India gainst the British 
Government. They have also cried to paint certain individuals 
as the organisers of the revolt. It has been said that Nana Bao, 
the successor to the last Peshwa Baji Rao, was the master mind 
behind the Mutiny and eaublished contacts with all Indian 
military establishments. As evidence of this, it is said that Nana 
Rao went to Lucknow and Ambala in March and April 1357. 
and the Mutiny started in May 1857. I think, you v^l agree, 
chat this can hardly be regarded as conclusive evidence. The 
mere fact that Nana Rao toured Lucknow and Ambala some 
dme before the Mutiny cannot be regarded as evidence that he 
planned it. 

How baseless some of these conjectures are is clear when we 
find that these historians regard All Naqi Khan, the Wazlr of 
Oudh, as one of the conspirators. Any one who has made a study 
of the history of Oudh will regard this suggestion as ridiculous. 
All Naqi Khan was completely a henchman of the East India 
Company. He was the man whom the British used m Cry Co ptf- 
suade Wajid All Shah to give up his kingdom voluntarily. 
G^eral Ouiram, the British Resident, had promised generous 
rewards to All Naqi Khan if he succeeded in his mission, Ali 
Naqi Khan was so persistent in bis efibrts that Wajid Ali Shah's 
mother became apprehensive that he might secure his end by 
subterfi^e. She therefore cook the State seal in her own posses- 
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sion, kept it in the Zenana and issued orders that it should not 
go out without her orders. All these facts arc well known in 
Luckoow and people there r^ard Ali Naqi Khan as a traitor. 
To surest that such a man was one of the master minds behind 
the Mutilijf is on the face of it absurd. 

It has also been said of Munshi AiknuUa Khan and Rangu 
Bapu that they had prepared the plans for the uprising. Aaimulla 
Khan was the agent of Nana Rao and had been sent by him to 
London to plead his cause and secure for him the pension paid to 
Baji Rao. On his way back to India, he had visited Turkey where 
he had met Omar Pasha on the battlefield of Crimea. Similarly, 
Rangu Bapu had gone to appeal against another decision of 
Dalhousic regarding the incorporation of Satara into British 
India. 

The fact that they had both been in London on such missions 
is regarded as pointing to their participation in the conspiracy. 
It is, however, clear that such suppositions are not evidence, 
Besides, even if they had talked about these matters in London, 
this could not by Itself justify us in describing them as architects 
of the revolt unless we can connect them with the events in India. 
There is no evidence of such connection, and in the absence of 
records or testimony we cannot regard them as having planned 
the Mutiny. After the capture of Cawnpore, the British secured 
possession of all the papers of Nana Rao. The papers of Aai- 
mulJab Khan also came into their possession. Among his papers, 
there was a letter addre»ed to but never sent to Omar Pasha, 
infoRning him that Indian soldiers had revolted against the 
British. Ndiher this letter nor any ocher paper of AaimuUah 
Khan gives any indication that he had at any time prepared 
plans for any uprising irr India. 

In the light of the evidence we are therefore forced to the 
conclusion that the Indian Mutiny was not the result of careful 
planning nor were there any master minds behind it- What 
happened was chat in the course of a hundred years the Indian 
people developed a distaste for the Company’s rule and gradually 
realised that power bad been captured by a foreign race. As this 
realisation became widespread, the conditions were created 
for an outburst which was due not to the conspiracy of a 
few individuals or groups but growing discontent of the entire 
people. 
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If it be asked why the revolt of the Indian people was delayed 
for ahnost a hundred yean, the explanation may be found in the 
following facts. The growth of British power in India has perhaps 
no parallel in history. It was not a case of outright conqaimt of 
one country by another, but a story of slow penetratiou^n which 
the people of the land ihetoselves helped the intruders. The fact 
that the incursion of the British into India was itot in the name of 
the Crown helped to conceal the true nature ofthdr aedvities. If 
the British Crown had from the banning taken any direct part 
in Indian afiairs, the Indians would have realised that a ibrejgn 
power was entering the country. Because it was a trading Com¬ 
pany, they did not think of it as a potential ruler. It also enabled 
the agents of the Company to behave in a way which no agent 
of the Grown could have done. An agent of the British Crown 
would have felt some hesitation in kowtowing to princelings 
and local potentates or officers of the Moghul Court. The agenrs 
of the Company had no such scruples. They bowed to the 
pettiest ofEciala with the same readiness as any Indian trader. 
They indtilgcd in bribery and corruption without any fear of 
beit^ pulled up by thrir own Ruler. 

It is also noteworthy that for a long time the Company never 
acted in its own name. It always sided with some local chie& in 
order to advance Its own interests. Thus the Company estab¬ 
lished its position in the South by supporting the clatois of the 
Nawab of Arcot. Similarly on Bengal, it acted in the name and 
under the authority of the Nawab Nazim of Muishidabad. Even 
after the Company became the virtual ruler of Bengal, it did not 
cl^ sovereignty, GEve approached the Emperor for the grant 
of Diwani rights and for decade the Company acted as the 
agents of the Emperor. Not only so but the Company also fbi- 
lowed the conventions of the other Subcdais and Governors of 
the Province. Thee Govemoe in Province had their own seals, 
but always described themselve as the servants of the Moghul 
En^or. The Governor-General of the Company also had his 
own seal, but described himself as the servant of Shah Alam, the 
Emperor of Delhi. The other Governors and Subedars waited 
on the Emperor in audience, made presents to him and recrived 
in return rewards from the Emperor. The Governor-General 
also waited on the Emperor and made a najjiT of 101 guineas. In 
return the Emperor gave him a khiUi and titles, and these titles 
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were used by the Governor-General in all official documents, In 
Ibis way the appearance of the sovereignty of the Emperor was 
kept up, and the people did not realise how the Company was 
graduai^ becoming the real ruler of the land. 

This pi^ees continued rill about the second decjade of the 19th 
century. By that time the rule of the Company had spread up to 
Sutlej- The Governor-General of the day, Lord Hastings, felt 
that the time had come ro assert his power and gradually disown 
the Emperor. His fine move was to request the Emperor that he 
should be allowed to sit down during his audience with the 
Emperor. He also asked for an exemption from the payment of 
a fldwr. The Emperor rejected these requests, and, for the ti me 
being, the Governor-General did not press the point. 

The Company then sought to undermine the power of the 
Emperor by encouraging the growth of a kingdom independent 
of Delhi. An approach was made to the Niiam of Hyderabad 
to declare himself a king. The Nisam did not agree, but the 
British found a more willing agent in the Nawab-Watir of Oudb. 
Oudh thus ceased to be a province of the empire and became a 
kingdom disowning its allegiance to the Emperor. 

By 1835, the Company felt strong enough to strike coins in 
which the Emperor’s name was left out This came to many 
people as a shock. They realised that from being mere traden or 
agents of the Emperor, the Company had, in fact, become the 
ruler of vast territories in India. I8S5 also saw a decision to re¬ 
place Pereian by English as the languege of the Court. All these 
bad a cumulative effect and made the people alive to the change 
in the status of the Company. The shock of the discovery created 
a great disturbance in their minds and affected net only the civil 
population but also members of the armed forces. It was this 
simmering discontent which ultimately broke out in the outburtt 
of 1857. 

The grovring discontent was aggravated by two measures 
which may be regarded as immediately responsible for the 
outburst in 1857. One of these was the new policy which was 
initiated by Mr, Thompson, Lt-Govemor of the Korlh-Wcsl 
Province (afterwards and Oudh). At first, the Company 
had &voured a policy of maintaining or creating a class of land¬ 
lords who would be natural allies of the Government. Thompson 
was of a different view. He believed that the existence of big 
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nobles and landlords could be a source of danger to the Com¬ 
pany. He was therefore of the view that the landlords, as a class, 
should be eliminated and the Government should establish direct 
contact with the ryots, As a result of this new policy, tWh Cbm- 
party used every possible plea to dispossess nobles and'iandlords 
and bring their tenants directly under it, 
l^e second and perhaps decisive factor was Dalhousle’s policy 
by which he incorporated into British territory one Indian State 
after another. India was at that time passing through the last 
phase of feudalism. Under the feudal system, loyalty was to the 
immediate superior who was a landlord or a noble. There was 
no sense of allegiance to the nation or country. When people 
saw that the Indian States were being liquidated one after 
another and landlords were being eliminated as a class, it came 
as a great shock to them. They felt that the Company was at 
last showing itself in its true colours and seeking to change the 
very structure of Indian social and political life. The discontent 
reached its peak when Oudh was taken over by the Company. 
Oudh was a State which, for 70 yearv, bad be^ a faithful ally 
of the Coiopany. Never once during its connection had Oudh 
acted against its interests. When in spite of this, the King was 
forced to abdicate and the State taken over by the Company, 
the people received a rude shock. 

The effect of the dissolution of the Kingdom of Oudh was the 
greater as a large proportion of the soldiers in the Bengal Army 
was ftom this area. They had served the Company faitlifuUy 
and been one of the major factors leading to the extension of its 
sway in the land. They suddenly realised that the power which 
the Company bad acquired through their service and sacrilice 
was utilised to liquidate their own king. I have little doubt in 
my mind that 1856, when Oudh was annexed, marked the ban¬ 
ning of a rebellious mood in the anny gencraUy and in the Bengal 
Army in particular, It was from this that they b^an to 
think tiiat the Company’s rule must be brought to an end. 
During the Mutiny, Lawrence and others who sought to find out 
the feelings of the ordinary sepoy have ample evidence in 
support of this view. The affair of the greased cartridge did not 
create a new cause of discontent in the Army, but supplied the 
occarion for under-ground discontent to come out in the open. 
Though the work of writing this history has been entrusted to 
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Dr- S. N. S«n, it is obvious that the entire work of searching and 
examining the records in the Archives and elsewhere cannot be 
done by him single-handed. I would therefore give him full 
freedom to utilise the services of research scholars and staff to 
help himn this task, and 2 will, if necessary, create some special 
research scholarships for this purpose. We will also give him such 
help as he may need to have the records in the United Kingdom 
properly assessed. If any of you have any special suggestions in 
this connection or know of any material which may throw light 
in the matter, I should be grateful if you would get into touch 
with Dr. Sen. It is my hope that the book will be in your hands 
on May 10, 1957. 

Before I conclude, I would like to make a brief reference to 
some of the more important activitia of the National Archive 
since the last session of the Commission at Hyderabad. A detailed 
account will be found in the Director’s report but I will make a 
special mention of the programme of acquiring microfilmed 
copies of records of Indian interest from various countriea. The 
long-term programme of microfilming government records in 
our possession is also making steady progress. During the year 
under review about 3,00,000 pages of the Foreign Department 
and over 1,50,000 pages of the Home Department Original 
Consultation^' have been microfilmed. Important historical 
manuscripts like the Macartney Papers, the holograph letters of 
Henry Mayers Hyndman and some Persian, Arabic and Urdu 
manuscripts have also been acquired. I am also happy to note 
that the programme of publication has made good progress in 
the current year and steps have been taken to set up a boiler for 
the laminating machine which, when in operation, will solve one 
of the major problems for the preservation of records. 

You arc aware that we have sanctioned a scheme of six Re¬ 
search Fellowships for post-graduate students at the National 
Archives of India. The scholars have begun their work, and I 
am sure that this aid given by die Govemmenc of India will 
encourage the universities and the State Governments to institute 
similar fellowships and scholarships to enable an increasing num¬ 
ber of students to undertake reeearch in Indian History. I also 
hope that the cjiample of Madras, West Bengal, Bombay, Punjab, 
PEPSU and U.P., who have set up their Record Offices on 
modem lines, will be followed by the ocher State Governments. 
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